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NOT TRANSFERABLE 


Now youcan 
travel the world 
and charge it! 


1700105000716 :: 


WORLDWIDE 


TRANS WORLD.AIRLINES. IN 


JET CREDIT CARD 
071 6 TW 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE 


SEE REVERSE side 
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EXPIRES 


§ MO. 
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Discover America and everywhere with TWA Worldwide Jet Credit. 


Now you can fly anywhere, anytime, on 
any airline—and charge it. The U.S., South 
America, Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia 
it’s all yours, on credit. As little as $10 a 
month, two years to pay. Part of the trip has 
to be on TWA, including one transatlantic 
crossing if you're making a trip to Europe. 
With TWA Worldwide Jet Credit vou 
can sign for anyone in your family, or if 
you like, you can get extra cards in their 
names. And your card is good for all reduced 
fares—Family Style fares, youth fares, dis 


count fares, economy fares overseas. You 
can charge the cost of all tour arrangements 
made in advance, too. 

And your Worldwide Jet Credit Card is 
free. To get more information and an appli 
cation, call your travel agent or Trans World 
Airlines. Don't keep the world waiting! 
Instant Credit: Just in time for Christmas 
You can charge your TWA ticket even be 
fore your Worldwide Jet Credit application 
is processed. Ask at any TWA ofhfce. 

We're your kind of airline. 
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Who cares about price? 


You do. But you know price means 


nothing unless you also examine the quality. When 


buying diamonds, for instance. And especially life 
insurance 


So we Say first 


What company 
offering liberal and comprehensive life insurance 


This is the ‘Blue Chip’ company 
does that mean? It means a 
protection, through professional, experienced, 
dedicated representatives. It means a company 
with an exceptional record of economical opera- 
tions, financial strength, service to policyholders 

What's all that got to do with price? Just this 


we're also a low cost company—just about as low 


as you'll find. So—in smaller type—we add 


We've lowered the cost again. The scale of divide 


to policyholders will get a substantial b 


have paid if the scale hadn't bee 

That's the twelfth increase in our divide 
in the last 20 years 

Don’t buy life insurance on price. But there’s no 
harm in getting ‘Blue Chip’ protection at low cost, 


is there? 
Connecticut Mutual Life 
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For the ultimate TV performance 


in any room of your home... 
why not get the best 


Zenith is the Handcrafted TV 

Every chassis connection is handwired— 
carefully, skillfully—for unrivaled depend- 
ability, fewer service problems and longer 
IV life. There are no printed circuits, No 
production shortcuts 

Skilled craftsmen build Zenith TV with 
capacity-plus components throughout 

components that exceed maximum circuit 
requirements—so they're never overworked 
So they last longer. Every chassis compo- 
nent is firmly fastened to a rugged metal 
base with up to 200 times greater heat con- 
ductivity than printed circuit boards 


CDLLL A 
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And Zenith is proud to offer you many 
exclusive TV advances like the Super Gold 
Video Guard tuning system with more than 
a hundred corrosion-resistant 16-carat gold- 
filled contacts for a sharper, clearer picture 
years and years longer 

See the complete line of Zenith TV 
many models with Space Command” Re- 
mote Control—at your dealer's now. At 
Zenith, the quality goes in before the name 
goes on™ 


ured above, the Wes 
46W. Lower left, the Cel 
ible, Model X2145W 


The Han 








From Prince Gardner... 


a3-fold Billfold with a 
3-fold purpose. 








Our B3 Billfold keeps your money folded away, deep 
and safe in a full-length bill pocket, lined with 
Juxurious Rondo fabric. Money never had it so rich. 


It keeps your credit cards 
—any number of them— 

in an accordion section that 
folds and unfolds in 

a hurry. It’s our brand 


of “instant credit.” It keeps business cards 


new-looking and 

ready for business 

in two pockets—one on 
either side of the 
credit card section. 





B3 Billfold by 
PRINCE GARDNERS 


Great to give, great In luxurious leathers, from $4. 


shighway, St. Louis Mo. 63110 
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Before Shalimar was a perfume, it was a garden of love. 


Our story begins in India, some 300 years 
ago. It belongs, however, to no place and 
no time. 

His name was Shah Jahan, ruler of India. 

Her name was Mumtaz Mahal, the love- 
liest of his wives. 

And although he had many wives, it was 
only for her that his soul thirsted. 

Some say that he loved her unto madness. 
That she was not his wife, but his fever. 
But in his eyes she was the balm that made 
the world bearable. 

Victories, new empires and riches were 
as dust compared to her. 

So great was his love for her that when 
she died, he would not let her die. He had 
built in her memory a place you may still 
see and wonder at. 


The Taj Mahal. 


But long before there could be a Taj Ma- 
hal, there had to be yet another place which 
the Shah also built. 

The Gardens of Shalimar in Lahore. 

All that the Taj Mahal keeps alive for the 
ages flowered in Shalimar. Here it was that 
their love grew and became a legend. 

Its very name, “Shalimar,” means “abode 
of love” in Sanskrit. 

And truly it was. 

The Shah allowed into this garden only 
those things which would nourish their 
love. Joyful fountains. Deep, limpid pools 
Marble terraces. Rare song birds. Fragrant 
blossoms from every corner of the earth. 
Lanterns to rival the stars 

Only in Shalimar were they truly alone. 

Thus, even though they are many miles 
apart, if you wish to see the foundations of 





the Taj Mahal, you must look for them in 
Shalimar. 

All this, dear 
Pierre and Jacques Guerlain by a Maha- 
rajah. It was in Paris, in 1926. 

Naturally, being human, being French, 
and being, above all, Guerlains, they were 
deeply moved. 

They decided to pay homage to this man 
and woman by creating a perfume of intox- 
icating, 

A perfume not for children. 

They decided, also, that this perfume 
should not be called **Taj Mahal,” but 
“Shalimar.” 

You see, Taj Mahal marks the end of a 
story. 

And this perfume has nothing to do with 
endings. 


reader, was also told to 


yet subtle sensuousness. 


SHALIMAR BY GUERLAIN 
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Exclusive: 20 separate spurts each second make Water Pik uniquely effective. 


Ask your dentist about Water Pik 


Oral Hygiene Appliance, Product of Aqua Tec Corporation, Denver, Colorado. 
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New discovery 
recommended by 
thousands of dentists 


Water Pik’ helps clean effectively 
for healthful care of teeth and gums. 


Water Pik Oral Hygiene Appliance, in conjunction with regular brushing and 
regular professional care, lets you clean your teeth and gums in anew way never 
before possible at home. Recommended by thousands of dentists. Now used by 
more than half a million people enthusiastically! 

Why? 

Because the Water Pik cleans in a refreshing new way —with a vigorous, pulsating 
jet stream of water. This Water Pik appliance now cleans hard-to-reach places 
your toothbrush may never even touch, Places w hich may often be left 

neglected between regular professional visits. 

Who needs it? 

Almost everyone. Because the Water Pik cleans, and cleanliness is the single, most 
important contribution you can make at home toward healthful care of teeth 

and gums. 

How does it work? 

What appears to be a steady stream of water is actually 20 separate spurts each 
second —to lift the loose gum margin and sweep out loose bits of food trapped 
underneath. To help clean pockets and crevices; between the teeth; even under and 
around orthodontic appliances, fixed bridges and partial dentures. Easy, pleasant 
to use. Individual tips. The Water Pik appliance is small, light, attractive. At 
leading retail stores everywhere. 
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If she doesn’t fill out 
that rental form in 
2 minutes flat, strip her 
of her Avis button. 


Time her. 

(Many Avis girls break go. After 
record holder Gray’s 47, there’s Alice 
Webb in Seattle, with 48.) 

So if she goes over 2 minutes, her 
Avis button is yours. 

And don’t think it won’t hurt. 

When you wear a button that says, 
“We try harder,”and somebody tells 
you to take it off, they’re telling you 
something about yourself. 





The record: 47 seconds, Aileen Gray, Denver. 


Try it the next time you rent a shiny 
new Plymouth from Avis. 

2 minutes. If she takes a second longer, tell her to hand 
the button over. 

Please don’t try to remove it yourself. 
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TRUST NORTHERN 


to help you find more time to spend with your family 


You may never relax completely 
when away from your office. Few 
businessmen do. But you can Trust 
Northern to handle many of your 
business problems...and help you 
enjoy more the time you spend 
with your family. 


Many of the business banking 
services we offer are the basic ones 
—loans, lines of credit, checking 
accounts, and a full line of auto- 
mated services. Many are tailored 
to your special needs, such as a 
money market for short term 
funds, cash flow programs, ac- 
count reconcilement, pension and 


profit-sharing services, and others. 

But The Northern Trust can help 
you in more than a business way. 
We can assist in your estate plan- 
ning, working with your attorney, 
and in the management of your in- 


NORTHERN 





N¢ WEST CORNER LASALLE s MONROE 
Chicege 60690 + Financial 6.5500 - Member F.0,1.C 


vestments. As executor or trustee 
of your estate, you can Trust North- 
ern to carry out your exact desires 
for your family's future with com- 
petence and consideration. 

Our Mortgage Loan Department 
will make it possible for you to 
finance the home you want to buy 
..and our Personal Loan officers 
can arrange to finance your chil- 
dren's education, or lend you the 
money for a new car. 

These are only a few of the ways 
The Northern Trust Bank can help 
with your business and personal 
family matters. Stop in soon. 
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C hartreuse angest of all liqueurs, 
st tran jer on the ar h soda 


han anything you've tas 


) For sale. 
Secret potion four centhries old. 






“Chartreuse Liqueur 


Since 1605. Gree 





Youve dined in Provence? 


Meet what vou’ve missed! 


Waiting to spoil you at the Desert Inn 





Wilbur Clark’s DESERT INN and Country Club, Las Vegas 


CR2 
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How to ignore 
the ad man 
when you buy stereo. 


According to the latest unofficial count, there are 77 manufacturers of hi-fi 
and stereo who bring you the absolute ultimate in thrilling, realistic, three-dimen- 
sional sound. 

That's what their ad men say in their ads. 

Now suppose that you, an intelligent music lover without a degree in electronics, 
are actually shopping for the finest in radio-phonographs. Whose ad man should you 
trust? 

No one’s. Trust you own ears instead. They don’t get paid for what they tell you. 

Take your favorite record and make the rounds of the stores. Play it on as many 
radio-phonographs as you can. Listen carefully and compare. Then tune in a music 
broadcast on FM and listen some more. Also count the number of stations you can 
receive clearly across the FM dial. And have a good look at the cabinetry. 

This particular ad man is confident that Fisher will 
stand out from all other makes in such a test. cosa 

But if you feel technologically insecure, ii 
do your shopping with an engineer friend. Or an 
electronics technician. Ask him what he thinks 
of the Fisher “Regent” at $950 or any of the 
other Fisher stereo consoles from $400 to 
$2495. And if you don’t want to rely solely on 
your own ears, maybe you know a professional ¥ musician who will listen with you. 
Above all, ask your expert friend what he knows about Fisher and what the name 
means to him in comparison with others in the field. 

After that, you'll read the stereo ads strictly as pop culture. 


The Fisher 


No ad man can do it justice. 
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“MR. REAL ESTATE” 


a man, yes, but more signifi- 
cantly a group of men—highly 
skilled professionals, alert to the 
choice buildings and sites available 

in communication with 50,000 
men in business and industry who 
buy property. Tomorrow a key 
man may decide to buy a property 
such as yours. Reach him quickly 
through... 


Van C. Argiris 
& Co. 


1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 60603 


Financial 6-9090 


INDUSTRIAL « COMMERCIAL 





TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, November 16 
CHRYSLER PRESENTS A BOB HOPE COMEDY 
SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* Bob and Bing 
Crosby. having traveled the world’s Roads 
since 1940, take a short trip called “Fan- 
tastic Stomach.” an imagined = journey 
through Jackie Gleason's capacious inner 





space 

THE DANNY KAYE SHOW (CBS 10-11 
p.m.). Caterina Valente joins Louis Arm- 
strong and Danny in a tooting salute to 
Satchmo’s 53 years as jazzman 

ABC STAGE 67 (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). Un- 
able to face the pressures and pleasures 
of a normal world, a band of hermits 
holes up in a department store—hiding by 
day. emerging by night. Based on John 
Collier's short story, with music and lyrics 
by Stephen Sondheim. “Evening Prim- 
rose” stars Anthony Perkins, Dorothy 
Stickney, Charmian Carr and Larry Gates 


Thursday. November 17 
THE CRS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS 


9-11 p.m.). Princess Grace, then just our 
Kelly girl, won her Oscar as The Country 
Girl in the 1955 film version of Clifford 
Odets’ nlay ilso) starring Bing Crosby 


ind William Holden 


Friday, November 18 
THE MAN FROM U.NC.LE. (NBC &:30- 
9:30 p.m. David McCallum disolays his 
musical talent when he turns English horn 
player to thwart Thrush 


Saturday, November 19 
AN'MAL SECRETS (NBC, 1-1:30) p.m.) 
Monkeying around with “The Primates,” 
Anthronologist Leren’ Fiseley examines 
their disquieting similarity to man 
N.C.A.A, FOOTBALL (ABC, | p.m. to con- 


clusion). Some stations will show the 
Notre Dame-Michigan State and the 
U.C.L.A.-Southern California games, 
while others will have a Tennessee 


Kentucky and Stanford-California double- 
header 


Sunday, November 20 

LAMP UNTO MY FEET (CBS, 10-10:30 
a.m.). Starting its 19th year on television, 
Lamp will light on Folk Singer Pete 
Seeger at the Shaker Museum in Old 
Chatham, N.Y 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC 6:30-7:30 
p.m.) A documentary of the — frantic 
weeks of preparation for the opening of 
Manhattan's new Metropolitan Opera 
House and the world premiére of Antony 
and Cleopatra. With Met General Man- 
ager Rudolf Bing, Leontyne Price, Thom- 
as Schippers and Franco 7effirelli 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11 
p.m.). Ronny Howard, the mop-top mop- 
pet who scored in the film version of 
The Music Man, filches the laughs from 
Glenn Ford, Shirley Jones, Dina Merrill 
and Stella Stevens in The Courtship of 
Eddie's Father. Moral: never underesti- 
mate the power of a six-year-old who de 
cides that his widower-father needs a 


mate 
Monday, November 21 


THE LUCY SHOW (CBS, 8&:30-9 p.m.) 
Lucy visits John Wayne on location and 


All times E.S.1 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 





Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 





Rely on French law: 
only the finest Cognac... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 


May be labeled 
Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 








Only Remy Martin produces 
Cognac of no lesser quality 


REMY MARTIN 


AF oR a 





Remy Martin...one quality, 
one bottle, world-wide 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 





Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac. Insist on... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 


\Y MARTA 





80 PROOF * RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 
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Now you can buy an Economy Class air- 


line ticket and get a first rate seat 


We mean a seat that’s really comfort- 





y like Wilt 


Chamberlain, who's seven-feet tall, can 


able and roomy, So roomy a g 


sit in it, stretch out and not feel cramped 
A seat that took two years and $350,000 
to design 

That's not all you get. The seat 
comes fully equipped with the most 
advanced jet in the flying business: 
The BOAC VC 10. 


So that once you're buckled in, you can 
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Good news for heads, arms, legs, necks, hips, etc. 


get off the ground and in the air 25% 


quicker than an ordinary jet 
And you can reach cruising altitude— 
where we can begin to show you what 
British Cabin Service is all about — while 

other jets are still climbing 
And you can enjoy the peace and quiet 
of a cabin free from jet noises 
(The VC 10's engines are back by the 
tail.) And you can be cooled by an air 
conditioning system that works on 
the ground as well as in 
The VC10 the air. And your landing 


nice-and-easy 20 mph slower 


can be 
than an ordinary jet’s 

Only BOAC has the VC 10, and your 
Travel Agent can put you in one of its 
cushy seats direct from Chicago to Mon- 
treal and London. ( And keep you in one 
to Europe, Africa, the Middle East and 
the Orient. ) 

It makes a body feel good just thinking 
about it 

BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


=” BOAC 


c3 











Detroit 962-4415 Providence 33)-333) Philadelphia WA 2.4080 


NEW YORK’S 
TRULY CONTINENTAL HOTEL 





50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 10019 
(212) PL 5-5800 


NEW 
FASHIONABLE 
CONVENIENT 


All new from portal to penthouse. 





Undisturbed are the views and the rates. 








Still sensibly priced. 
Singles $13-$20, Doubles $17-S24, 
Suites from $28, 


uf HOME OF 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL: Boston HA 6.4994 Washington, D.C. 638-4556 Chicago 427-1107 Los Angeles 
DU 8-115) San Francisco EX 7-2717 Montreal 866-339! Toronto 364-0764 Baltimore 752-8185 Cleveland SU 1.0820 
Seattle MA 3.1177 Pittsburgh CO 1-719) 





$2,960..- 
are searching for an unusual 


ting, bracelet or brooch. 


Illustrated catalog upon request. 


H. HORWITZ CO. roundes 1899 


DIAMONDS / PRECIOUS STONES + MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
FLOOR + 36 SOUTH STATE ST. + CHICAGO, ILL. 60603 + CE 6-1701 





disrupts production so much that Wayne 
can't decide which to shoot first, Lucy or 
the movie. 

PERRY COMO’S KRAFT MUSIC HALL (NBC. 
9-10 p.m.). Angela (*Mame™) Lansbury, 
Bob Newhart and the Young Americans 
cozy up with Perry in his first’ musical- 
variety special of the season. 


Tuesday, November 22 

CBS REPORTS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.) “In- 
side Red China,” narrated by Marvin 
Kalb, Films taken last spring by a West 
German crew peer inside homes, a steel 
mill and a university, also show life in a 
farm commune and the cities of Shanghai, 
Peking and Wuhan. Other films document 
the recent upheavals of the Red Guards. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


HOW’S THE WORLD TREATING YOU? man- 
ages to be blisteringly funny in the modern 
British fashion as it peppers respectability, 
hypocrisy, caste. snobbery and Blimpcom- 
poops. Two zanies. Peter Bayliss and Patri- 
cia Routledge, volley comic antics back 
and forth with the precision of finalists at 
Wimbledon. 

THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE. Frank 
Marcus’ black comedy hangs out the dirty 
laundry behind the scenes of a BBC soap 
opera, On the air, Sister George (Beryl 
Reid) is a habitual hymn hummer, but 
once her listeners flick off. she stalks 
around her lesbian household as a gin- 
reeking tyrant with whiplash language. 

MAME. Every family has its grey sheep 
but few have a renegade as racy as the 
tante terrible of the Dennis clan. The stag- 
ing of this musical is sensational, the per- 
formances professional. The music, how- 
ever, is distinguished only by its volume. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! A son of the 
Ould Sod cuts through the Irish mist that 
envelops his bovhood village as he sets out 
for a metropolis in an alien land. Play- 
wright Brian Friel tells his tale with inven- 
tion and compassion. 

SWEET CHARITY, « musical suggested by 
Fellini's Nights ef Cabiria, chronicles the 
sexcapades of a Manhattan taxi dancer 
who's looking for a one-way ticket to the 
altar, Gwen Verdon leads a high-kicking 
troupe through Bob Fosse’s choreographic 
wonderland 

WAIT A MINIM has held a stage in Man- 
hattan for eight months now, after stops in 
Johannesburg and London, Its South Afri- 
can octet offers well-paced satire even if 
the targets are slightly behind the times 

CACTUS FLOWER is ii Gallic sex farce that 
not only survived the transplant from Paris 
but, as deftly tended by Abe Burrows, has 
thrived as Lauren Bacall’s long-blooming 
Broadway hit 


Off Broadway 


EH? by Henry Livings. As a stubbornly 
heroic anti-hero whom no machine, man or 
woman can tame. Dustin Hoffman is plu- 
perfect in this tickling British import. 


RECORDS 


Instrumental 


THE MUSIC OF ARNOLD SCHOENBERG, VOL. 
IV (2 LPs: Columbia). Pianist Glenn Gould 
plays with pearly simplicity. The piano 
pieces include some of Schoenberg's first 
atonal works (Opus 11) and his first 
twelve-tone-row composition (the _ fifth 
piece of Opus 23). On the second LP are 
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Average reorder increased nearly 200% 


Bobbie Brooks, leading manufacturer of young adult women’s apparel, 

began a planned program of Long Distance selling . . . and almost 
tripled the average order. A Bell System Communications Consultant 
helped develop the plan. And helped Bobbie Brooks develop a 
better way to service their nearly 7000 accounts during peak selling periods. 

“The percentage of calls resulting in orders rose from 45% to 65%,” 
says National Sales Manager Jack Ranen. Maybe a telephone expert can help you 
cut costs, increase profits. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office and ask for him, Take a new look at Long Distance! 


Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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This time, aim high. Set your sights on standard price: bucket seats up front, a 
j distinction, and out distinctive grille design, center cushion and 
nd plush carpeting 


Coronet’s luxury, and 
And get all you ain 
jown. Coronet 500 





pull-down armrest, a 





standing performance 

for at a very down-to-earth price. Coronet wherever your feet touc 

for 67 offers a full line sedans, wagons, also offers a choice of five engines—up to a 
383-cu V8. Options include front seat 





the rdtop, a vinyl 
matter what you want 





hardtops. The Coronet 500 3 

one. It and its com- headrests and 

o-door hardtop have covered roof. So n 
A natter what Coronet 


Coronet’s got it. And no mat 


convertibles 
vertible you see here Is 
panion Coronet 500 tw 





these extra touches of luxury, all at the 


G7 Dodge Coronet 


you get, it'll give you a baker's dozen plus of 
safety features that used to cost 
nothing halfway about the 


It’s right on target 


tandard 


exciting, new Coronet 
Don't take that old familiar trail to the ho- 


hum cars again. See your nearby Dodge 


Dealer for a long, close look at Coronet for 
67. If you haven't already enlisted in Dodge 
Rebellion Operation ‘67, your time has come 


, @® CHRYSLER 
Vad ~ ER 
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If you can 


trust us with your 


appendix, 


you can trust us with 


your beard. 


The same people who make 
Personna stainless steel razor blades 
also make surgical blades. 

More stainless steel surgical blades 
than anyone in the United States. 

And, oh, are those surgeons * 4 
fussy. qed) 

The teeniest, weeniest 
imperfection in a blade and you 


can feel the ground shake from here Ae 
to Kookamonga Medical School. a, 


We formed the habit of 
making surgical blades one 
way, and one way only. 

Flawlessly. 

And we make our new 
super stainless razor blades the 
same Way. 

If you like the shave we 
give you, just chalk it up to our 
experience with your appendix. 















f 
ty 
oy, , 


Stainless 








d ! ; \® | ey three groups of songs. Mezzo-Soprano Hel- 
Irish Mist Co ee en Vanni accomplishes the dizzying vocal 
; . leaps with feeling and elegance. 
made with Ireland's Legendary Liqueur” ee paeaaia Ta = maa ices 
don). Written when Schumann was 26 
as a “deep lament” for his future wife, 
Clara Wieck, whom he felt he had lost 
forever because of her father’s opposition, 
Fantasia contains heartbreaking passages. 
Youthful Vladimir Ashkenazy plays them 
here with raw, almost faltering emotion, 
in contrast to Vladimir Horowitz, who in 
his Carnegie Hall recital album (Coium- 
bia) performs the Fantasia with greater 
brilliance and tension 
BACH: LUTE SUITES NOS. 1 AND 2 (RCA 
Victor). A contemporary of Bach's wrote 
that if a lutanist jived to be 80, he 
would spend 60 years merely tuning his 
instrument. At 33, Julian Bream has mas- 





“ tered—and revived—the lute, but he feels 
% that Bach's music “falls happier” on the 
Pech Mast Lage ;) guitar, and so performs the Lute Suites on 


Irish Mist that instrument, bringing off the gigues 


Irelands Sagendialy and soulful sarabands with warmth and 


) . 
Liqueur “sh must Come mmm bravura 


ELGAR: VIOLIN CONCERTO IN B MINOR 
oxen (Angel). Sir Edward Elgar himself con- 





— ducted when Yehudi Menuhin, as a prodi- 
gy of 16, first recorded this expansive, 
Ireland is where they Legend lives in Irish Mist, a Work magic with Irish romantic showpiece. Recording techniques 


: have come a long way since 1932, and 
“ " be blen athe offee g- " 
Turn the Sod” before rare blend of rich heather Mist Coffee. Pour a jig Menuhin, at SO, has greater emotional 


putting up a house, and honey, Gaelic herbs and aged ger of Irish Mist into involvement, as well as a marvelously 


if the Good People leave Irish Whisky. black coffee; top with burnished tone, now flashing, now fading 
it so, everyone then For 3 Royal Tara Irish Por- a dollop of whipped in a wide-ranging display 

knows the place is a celain cups, send $3 to lrish cream. Sip slowly _CHOPIN: CONCERTO NO. 1 IN E MINOR 
good place to build. Mist Coffee Cups, Heublein, through the cream. (Seraphim). Taped from a 1948 broad- 
ireland—land of legend. Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sldinte. cast, this is a performance by Dinu Lipat- 


ti, the fabled Rumanian pianist who died 
HEUBLEIN, It HARTFORD, CONN., SOLE IMPORTER, U.S.A. of Hodgkin's disease at 33. The concerto 
gives no hint of the sweep and virility 
Lipatti was capable of, but reveals his 
Ivrical side, warm and magically sus- 


Want the best? tained. The sown fea bi Gi, and oe 
Let Hilton worry about it. CINEMA 


THE PROFESSIONALS. A real old-fashioned 
shoot-em-up, with enough good guys and 
bad guys to populate the entire Western 
frontier. On the side of justice are Gun- 
slingers Lee Marvin. Burt Lancaster, 
Woody Strode and Robert Ryan, hired to 
lasso a missing wife (Claudia Cardinale) 
kidnaped by Mexican Villain Jack Palance, 
The setting is a remote bandit stronghold 
in the early 1900s, the mood mean and 
violent 

THE FORTUNE COOKIE. As a TV camera- 
man who is mildly clipped while covering 
a football game. Jack Lemmon follows the 
zany signals called by his grasping brother- 
in-law Walter Matthau, a two-bit shyster 
with dreams of becoming a big-time chis- 
eler. Nicknamed “Whiplash Willie,” the il- 
legal cagle stops at almost nothing to 
clip an insurance company of $1,000,000 
in this comely comedy directed by Billy 
Wilder 

A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY 
TO THE FORUM. Broadway's best burlesque 
show has been hurled at the screen like a 
custard pie; but despite Director Richard 
Lester's extravagant cinematics, Top Bua- 


; ’ : . om nanas Zero Mostel, Phil Silvers, Jack Gil- 
! } a nae —— ‘ ste , — re ee >. ’ aioe 
And Hilton does worry about it. Consistently. Is always modernizing. Re iord and Buster Keaton keep ‘em laughing 


decorating. Upgrading. Keeping buildings up-to-date. And nowhere in th at the good and bawd goings on in Nero's 
world will you find better hotel and food services. Come see for yourself. Rome. 
For reservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Office (see phone book) or GEORGY GIRL. In an ordinary British com- 
any Hilton or Statler Hilton HILTON HO edy, Lynn Redgrave (daughter of Sir Mi 
Er es shael, sister of Vanessa) displays extraor- 
otel or inn. TELS c , ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ 
hotel . dinary zest as an overweight, underloved 
girl who dreams only of romance and 
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ed motor that yo 4 tor 





A beautiful air-coole 
don't have to worry about all winter, be 





n the back seat 
cause it can't freeze. Beautifully situated nthe bug. And 
in the rear of the car for better traction « r 
sand, snow and ice 
Glamorous gas milex 
to the gallon.) 
labout 35,000 miles 
Sensuous synchro 


But that's still not 





astback also has a few 







tional charms all its owr 
t goes a little faster. (84 mph.) And it 





he set.) 





ucanseelt 


nesh transmission in all gets up there a little faste 





It's time to leave the fold. 


TomorfOW morning, turn to the trim, And you never have to read around you'll find the Sun-Times makes a 
bright, modern-size morning paper edges. Goodby, commuter crease. In sizeable difference. Come on. Leave 
We ncver report around the edges fact, in size, and in scope, we think the fold. Size up the Bright One 


Chicago Sun-Times 


Size up the Br 
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Why does this rugged individualist 
share a computer 





with 49 complete strangers? 


He found that sharing doesn’t 
mean conforming to computer 
room schedules or lineups. He 
wants answers when he needs 
them, not when the computer 
room has time to give them. And 
any scientist, engineer or finan- 
cial analyst wants the same thing. 

Now an individualist can com- 
mand a 2-million-dollar computer 
from the privacy of his own office 
...the convenience of his own 
desk...for as long as he needs 
it. Even though he shares it with 
49 others he’l] still have uninter- 
rupted computing time. So will 
you. With QUIKTRAN. 

Use this system to define and 
solve problems in give-and-take 


conversations with the computer. 

It’s as easy as using a desk cal- 
culator, a slide rule, or even pencil 
and paper. The big difference is 
that the computer remembers the 
structure of the problem. 

And when design possibilities 
are examined, the system pro- 
vides a variety of answers as fast 
as new variables are pumped in. 
In seconds instead of hours 
or days. 

The result is better solutions to 
problems, and in less time. That’s 
why so many companies are in- 
troducing their personnel to time- 
sharing. 

The typewriter in the picture 
is actually an IBM terminal. It 


IBM. 





can be installed anywhere a tele- 
phone line can be run. At the 
other end is a large-scale com- 
puter at an IBM time-sharing 
center. 

A conventional telephone data 
set and IBM's simple computer 
language complete the system. 

Take control of a 2-million- 
dollar computer. 


Buy as much time as you need, 
$325 a month for 25 hours. The 
terminal rents for $125 a month 
(plus line costs). 

Be a rugged individualist. Call 
Frank Wortley at 312 341-3650, 
or write him at 10 South River- 
side Plaza, Chicago. 


Ccé 








CONTACT 
WEARERS! 





EXCLUSIVE! 


Free removable carrying 








case! Provides hygienic, 
convenient care 
for your 
lenses 


aenoY 


One solution for 
complete lens care 


Lensine's special properties as- 
sure a smoother, non-irritating 
lens surface when inserting your 
“contacts."’ Just a drop or two 
will do it. When used for clean- 
ing, a unique Lensine formula 
helps retard buildup of contami- 
nants and foreign deposits on 
the lenses. It's self-sterilizing 
and antiseptic. Ideal for wet 
storage or ‘‘soaking”’ of lenses. 
Lensine reduces harmful bacte- 
ria contamination. 

see 
FREE CARRYING CASE. Exclu- 
sive removable carrying case 
with every bottle of Lensine. The 
scientific—and convenient—way 
to protect your contacts. 


LENSINE from The Murine Company, Inc. 


««-@ye care specialist for 70 years 
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motherhood. Instead, she finds the path 
to matrimony an obstacle course of tragi- 
comic misadventures, middle-aged satyrs, 
and a mod-ish ménage a trots 

LOVES OF A BLONDE. Czech Director 
Milos Forman, 34, explores the delights 
and dilemmas of youth in this touching 
haysced girl and her brief en- 
counter with a hipster from Prague 


BOOKS 

Best Reading 
WINSTON 5S 

Churchill 
er gaudy 
writes 
of his 
upbringing 


tale of a 


CHURCHILL, by Randolph 
The author keeps his own rath- 
personality under 
with compussion and 
father’s affection-starved 
Litthe Winny 
then—wheedling, 
cajoling his distant parents for a 
and a litthe pocket money 

LA CHAMADE, by Francoise Sagan, An 
other vignette of 
Paris. turned out with crisp ec 
Gallic miniaturist 

THE SECRET SURRENDER, by Allen Dulles 
Mhis account of the capitulation of 1,000,- 
000 Nazi and Italian troops during World 


wraps as he 
detachment 
Victorian 
master 
chiding, 


ittle love 


was a 


politician even 


swilt autumnal love in 


onomy by 


War UL. told by the man who arranged it, 
demonstrates that fact can sometimes be 
better than espionage fictior 





A HOUSE IN ORDER, by Nigel Dennis, In 
ter the author of ¢ 


netaphor of 


witty novel ids of 


Ident uses the imprison 





vent to explore modern man’s search for 
it 

THE FIXER, by Bernard Malamud, After 
studying in anti-Semitic trial in) Czar 
ist Russia. the novelist writes a masterly 

*« of racial-religious hate and what 
happ to the honest man brought down 
by it 

TREMOR OF INTENT Anthony Burgess 
Burge lively tale of espionage is only 


foeil; behind it flows the 
comic vein that is the source of 

ROBERT FROST 
rance The 


walls and 





serio 
ill his wit 
THE EARLY YEARS, by Law 

Apple picking 


ipson mending 


writing classic verse were all 


skills that came hard and late in life 


to New England's premier poet, as this 
knowledecabl ind lovin biography 
shows 
Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1, Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
I last week) 
2. The Secret of Santa Vittoria 
Crichton (2) 
3. Capable of Honor, Drury (3) 
4. Tai-Pan, Clavell (4 


The Adventurers, Robbins (6) 
6. The Fixer, Malamud (5 
All in the Family, O'Connor (8) 
&. Gles Goat-Boy, Barih (7) 


9. The Birds Fall Down, West 
10. A Dream of Kings, Petrah 
NONFICTION 


Rush to Judgment, Lane (2) 
Everything But Money, Le 
How to Avo'd Probate, Dacey (1 

4. With Kennedy, Salinger (7) 

Berne (5 

6. Human Sexual Response, Miusters and 


venson (3) 


atoa— 


A 


Games People Play 


Johnson (6) 

The Search for Amelia Earhort 

Goerner (8) 

8. Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language (4) 

9. The Boston Strangler, Frank 

10. The Passover Plot, Schonfield (10) 





Every hotel 
pushes its 
service. 


In Toronto's 
Royal York, we 
start before dawn. 


We roll this coffee wagon into our lobby 
every morning at 5. So early goers can have 
a wake-up cup. On the house. 

We do things like this because we're still 
old-fashioned enough to believe our guests 
deserve the best service we can give them. 
That’s why we put English china cups and 
saucers on the wagon. And silver spoons. 
And it's why this year we've completely air- 
conditioned the hotel. 

So if we tell you we're Toronto's favourite 
hotel for business and conventions and en- 
tertainment, maybe you won't be surprised. 


Xey/N ia (0) 1,4 


HOTEL- TORONTO 
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Sooner or later 
youre going to expect 
more from a Scotch. 

Why not try the 
Scotch that started it all? 


Tonight.“Black & White” 





There are two“Black & White” Scotches, and one is Extra Light. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 @ PROOF THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NYC SOLE DISTRIB 












DF SCOTLAND 
ifo- 


DTCH WHISKY 
SH WHISKIES 866 "08 
43 
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Martha Norman built her 
business on éclat, élan, verve, flair 


and brilliance. 


How can she pass that on to her kids? 


We're not much on genetics. Our line is money 
management. 

And when a person with unusual talents has made 
money, we can put that money to work, making more 
money for his heirs. 

We administer trusts, manage estates, supervise 
investments. We advise, consent, research, explore, 
suggest, caution, encourage, and direct. 

Investments? We have research analysts on our 
staff who do nothing but track and evaluate securities 
in all major areas of industry. 

We also have experts in real estate, agriculture, 
petroleum, gas, and many other specialized invest- 


CR4 





ment fields. And our trust officers, who supervise 
your accounts, meet regularly with you and our vari- 
ous specialists so that this fund of knowledge may be 
applied most effectively to your personal needs. 
May we meet with you and your lawyer to talk 
about your estate? 
Just call 828-3530 and tell us when. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 


11] South La Salle Street, Chicago, lino 60690 + Member Federal Depot Insurance Corporation 


a el eel 


This power focusing camera assures you of 
razor sharp zoom movies—without guessing. 


The BELL HOWELL touch: We've 
taken the guesswork out of focus- 
ing. Our 5-to-1 zoom lens camera 
—the Focus-Tronic Super 8—has 
Power Focus. 


This Bell & Howell exclusive puts 
you in perfect focus with the push 
of a button. And it locks you there, 
whether you power zoom in or out 
through the entire 5-to-1 range of 
the lens (the same basic lens system 
we built for the successful Surveyor 
moon shot program). 


Power Focus assures you that 
your movies will be sharp. Our auto- 
matic Optronic Eye® guarantees 
that your exposures will be perfect. 
And you can switch into slow motion 
instantly: right in the middle of a shot. 


A commitment to innovation and 
precision: The Bell & Howell touch 
that makes all our cameras fine 
photographic instruments. And your 
movies more exciting and fun to see 
... for years and years to come. 





You'll need a new projector 
to show Super 8 movies. 
We have a brand new one 
ws both Super 8 








When you look through the 
a highly magnified im 
focus, push a button it harp ...whether you power zoom in for 


you're locked in perfect foc a aa a dramatic telephoto closeup or pull a | BELL HOWELL 


back for a panoramic wide angle. 
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IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, IN THE BOTTLE, BY GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS: 


Bengal Gin. Imported (and undomesticated) Grrre! 94 Pcie ‘ 








Geneva announces the*12 day. 
It could put an end to non-stop flying. 


If you’re going past Switzerland—to Rome, Athens or someplace else— 
stop-over in Geneva for a day. We'll make it worth your while 
by giving you $12 worth of living you could never get all on your own. 
(Not for twice the money.) 
Just what can we give you for only $12? Listen: 
















1. A chauffeured car picks you 
up at Geneva International Airport 
and whisks you away to... 


2. one of the most elegant hotels in town. 
(The Beau Rivage, the President, 

the Hotel des Bergues, the Intercontinental, 

the Hotel de la Paix, the Hotel du Rhéne, 

the Hotel Richemond or the Hotel D’ Angleterre.) 





3. After a continental breakfast, 
we leave you alone with Geneva... 


A. until dinnertime. 
When we feed you a typical Swiss meal 
at a well-known Swiss restaurant. 


Then back to the hotel for a full night of sleep. only way you can get another deal like it is to go 
Comes the morning, and another chauffeured home the same way you came. Through Geneva. 


car is there to whisk you back to where it all started. (You can fly direct to Switzerland on Swissair 
In plenty of time to make any and all connecting for as little as $435 round-trip* from Chicago.) 
flights to the rest of Europe, the Middle East and For a brochure on Swissair’s $12 Geneva stop- 
Africa. over, call your travel agent or Swissair, 106 South 


Of course, it’s easy to offer a deal like this in a Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., DE 2-4388. 


=p paced ers aaa ea ik >+-SWISSAIR 

it’s so good we can only offer it for one day. And the x ) Dd Po EN 
4 SWISS-CARE WORLOWIDE ON THE PRIVATELY OwneE D AiRL ity Z 

atlas ’ N, BASED ON TWO PE NG TOGET EFFE cr THRU MARCH 67 


CONOMY EXCURSION FARE VALID MON. THRU THURS $12 STOP-OVER PR F TRAVE 
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This ts the only 


that’ 








S best for 


management 
and employees 
alike. —_ 








Best for management—Blue Cross-Blue Shield saves time Best for employees—First of all, Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
for management. Blue Cross-Blue Shield saves money for makes it possible for members to buy more protection 
management. How? It handles. audits and pays all claims against hospital and doctor bills for each dollar paid in 
Others don't. With Blue Cross-Blue Shield. management Why? Because Blue Cross-Blue Shield has the lowest operat 
never has to be the judge or the arbitrator of employees ing costs of any comparable organization in the health field 
claims. Blue Cross-Blue Shield cuts red tape and detail in That's why Blue Cross-Blue Shield can provide the best 
every way. Others don’t. But there’s an even more important benefits. Employees don’t have to borrow when they get 
reason: Blue Cross-Blue Shield is best for management sick or hurt to pay bills d watt to collect later. Secondly, 








because it does the most for employees the Blue Cross-Blue Sh curd is honored by doctors and 
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is your name to put Blue Cross-Blue Shield to work for you. 


Blue Shield Non-Group membership is also available for 


over 7.000 Blue Cross hospitals across the country, This 
people of all ages who can't join through a group. 


means that members get in and out of the hospital without 


a lot of red tape. 
. : — Plan for Hospital Care of 
These are a few reasons why Blue Cross-Blue Shield ts the Blue C088, Hospital Service Corporation 
choice of over 16,000 Hhnois organizations. If your com- Blue SA y Veh Medical-Surgical Plan 
pany isn’t among them. it should be. You owe it to your- » of Illinois Medical Service 
self and your employees to belong. For information call Headquarters: 425 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Hlinois 60690 


Jim Strong at MOhawk 4-7100. Remember. Blue Cross- CALL JIM STRONG at MOhawk 4-7100 (area code 312) 
c10 























From Drexe Esperanto grouping~a Motorola exclusiy rsolr late stere 


Will this be the most imitated look in solid state stereo? 


It could be. Motorola has taken full advantage of solid state miniaturized components by putting all tuning controls inside 
the lid. Where they're up high. Easy to get at. Then, we've carefully matched these solid state components with others, 
throughout the system, for remarkably clear audio response. And, engineered in other great Motorola ideas—like a solid 
state cartridge with a “see-thru” head; solid state drivers for the exponential horns, sealed sound chambers; and solid state 
amplifiers with 300 watts of instantaneous peak power output, 150 watts EIA music power. We've created extras, too, like 
a separate, solid state cartridge, for playing those priceless old 78s. And topped it off with this full year guarantee. All 
parts are guaranteed for one full year from defects in materials and workmanship. Motorola Inc.'s guarantee covers free 
exchange or repair of any component proven defective in normal usage. Arranged through selling dealer. Labor extra. See 


X300 Stereo, at your Motorola Dealer's now AA) : 5 
Mi ng ahead thr h excellence in electrons 


From the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce tor the de of this Audio Master Control Center 















Loucdne balance, bass & treble control Tonal-blending guide 


Push-button selectors Noise filter switch 
Extended bass Separate*tuning controls f 
FM and AM radios 
FM Mute 
Log scale for FM radio 
Tuning meter 


External speaker switch 





ial scales 


FM and AM slide-ru 
Stereo headphone jack 
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We don't insist that you be enter- 
tained. It’s your flight and you're 
certainly entitled to do what you 
want on it. 

Our stewardesses are trained to 
make your flight comfortable, and 
if that means staying away from 
you—that’s the way it'll be. 

Go ahead. Work, dream, or just 
plain relax. 







ometimes Uniteds Extra Care 
means leaving people alone. 


“Z22Z2ZZ22Z22° 


She 
friendly skies 


United. 


Nobody will bother you. 

But if time begins to hang 
heavy on your hands, you'll find 
we have entertainment—maga- 
zines, meals, beverages, etc., etc., 
etc. 

We'll leave you alone if you 
want. 

But isn’t it nice to know you 
have a choice? 





“Barbara, let’s not be 
embarrassed again this year. 


When we give Scotch, let’s 
make it Johnnie Walker Red?’ 





& 
:™ 
et, 
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so smooth it’s the world’s 
largest-selling Scotch. 






BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF MPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW Y 
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! ‘minute 
interview: 


We invented it to give you a chance 
to size up a life insurance agent 
and still have an out. 





How do you know whether or not you want to do business 
with a man until you talk to him and have a chance to see if 
he’s your kind of person? That's why a Mutual Benefit 

agent offers a 7-minute interview. 

In seven minutes, he’s not about to solve your problems, 
though he may very well spark a couple of ideas that will 
save you money. 

The important thing is that you will havea chance to see that 
he knows his stuff and to size him up. To determine if he’s 

a person you would find it easy to talk to. 


If you’re interested in further discussion, invite him to stay. 
Otherwise, he’ll be on his way at the end of seven minutes. 
Or, if you’re too busy to see anyone right now, write for our 
free booklet, “What you can expect a Mutual Benefit agent 
to do for you.” 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY/NEWARK, N.J./SINCE 1845/OFFICES COAST TO COAST 





When you make a long distance 


move you put just about everything | 


you own in the hands of one man. 
‘Good luck. 


Pick the wrong mover and you'll wish you'd 
never left home. 

Save yourself some headaches. Pick a 
mover who's been around. 

Take our man. On the average, he's got 
seven years experience under his belt. 

That's a lot of moves. 

And before he made Move One with 
Bekins, we put him through one of the 
toughest selection and training programs 


in the business. So tough, in fact, that only 
one out of ten makes the grade. 

The man who makes it has a head on his 
shoulders. He's as expert at loading a mov- 
ing van as he is at driving it. 

We're as fussy about our men and equip- 
ment today as when we got started 75 
years ago. With 1500 local and long 
distance vans on the go, we have to be. 


Okay, how much? 


Not a penny more than other major 
movers cost you. All long distance rates 
are figured by the weight of your posses- 
sions and the distance you're moving. 

If you're about to make a move, call us. 


With a Bekins man going for you, you'll _ + 
save wear and tear on your furniture. To — 


say nothing of the wear and tear on you. 


E MOVING & INS 
Local and Long Distance 











LETTERS 
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Elephants “R” in Season 


Sir: With Reagan, Romney and Rocke- 
feller triumphant, it seems that Republi- 
cans “R™ in season! 

ALLEN GLASSER 
Brooklyn 


Sir: It seems to me that Nixon deserves 
a great amount of thanks for his role in 
helping many Republicans to victory. Nix- 
on is one of the few nationally prominent 
Republicans who have been interested in 
unifying the Republican Party, and in the 
past two years he has been working very 
hard to achieve this goal. He has cam- 
paigned for nearly 100 candidates in 32 
states. No other Republican has cam- 
paigned so vigorously and traveled so ex- 
tensively. All the impressive victories may 
give Romney or Reagan the presidential 
nomination, but if you think about it. 
Nixon has won a more impressive victory 
than anyone. Nixon has unified the G.O.P. 
across the nation. 
RICHARD STRATON 

Anaheim, Calif. 


Sir: Defeated Nov. 8: O'Connor in New 
York, Brown in California, Lucey in Wis- 
consin, Douglas in Illinois, Williams in 
Michigan and Duncan in Oregon, Was it 
Bobby Kennedy's “Kiss of Death”? 

J.C. Pitrront 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Sir: Noting that Lurleen Wallace has 

won the Governor's chair in Alabama, we 

can only admit that Alabamians have 

demonstrated true de-mock-racy in action. 
James S. DistecHorst "69 

RicHarD C. KOMSON 69 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Hey, if Lurleen was a dime store 
clerk who married at 16, do we have a 
high school dropout for Governor now? 

J. STONE 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Sir: Our news media will not be content 
unless they are stirring up race controver- 
sy. I voted for Edward Brooke not be- 
cause he is a Negro but because I felt he 
was more his own man than Peabody. | 
tried to use an open mind on this, and | 
am a Southerner, 

By the same token, it is regrettable that 
commentators felt it necessary to label 
every conservative candidate who won a 
“right-winger,” a “segregationist” or a 
profiteer from “white backlash.” Newsmen 
cannot grasp the fact that we are not all 
liberals with Socialistic tendencies like 
themselves, but just plain conservatives 
who still believe in people doing for 
themselves. 

CaROLyNn P. NEMROW 
Boston 


Sir: Why not hand-pick a few of the 
elite to vote in each precinct or ward, give 
these results to the news services and let 
them pick the winner for us? Wouldn't 
that save a lot of people the time and 
effort it takes to cast their ballots? 

Every individual has a right to_ vote. 
At 6 p.m. a news bulletin declared Dock- 
ing the Governor of Kansas. Do newsmen 
mean to tell me that this doesn’t affect 
the voting? It would seem to me this is a 
great disservice to the electorate and 
grossly unfair. To predict a trend is one 
thing, but to come out and say there is a 
winner when all the polls aren't: even 
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closed is not freedom of reporting. It is 
license. 

Frances L. CLEMENTS 
Topeka, Kans. 


Of Pike & Dogma 


Sir: Thank you very much for your cov- 
er story [Nov. II] on Bishop James 
Albert Pike, a man whom I greatly ad- 
mire for his courage and convictions. 
It is high time that someone made peo- 
ple think for themselves, instead of let- 
ting the church do it for them. 
Mrs. GeorGE Lewis 

Huntington, Conn. 


Sir: We are Episcopalians because of 
Pike’s counseling and friendship, one of 
us a former Congregationalist, who did 
not believe enough. the other a former 
Roman Catholic, who was called on to 
believe too much. Pike is a great mind, a 
great spirit and a great Christian in the 
fullest sense of that special word. 

The traditional position of the church 
has been to promulgate dogma, but we 
live in a day when dogma is a dirty word 
and to call a person dogmatic means he 
has a narrow, closed mind. Pike, thank 
God, has an open mind, a facile, excit- 
ing mind, and if he dares suggest we re- 
examine the meaning of some of those 
traditional words, he is trying to speak to 
the people of today, and we say “God 
bless him” for trying. 

RicHARD and KATHRYN MOONEY 
Milwaukee 


Sir: As I wrote to the Presiding Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church just before the 
farcical meeting of the House of Bishops, 
1 would far rather, if it became an issue, 
be outside the church with the right to 
think and with commitment to truth and 
love with a man like James Pike than re- 
main in it with the hypocrisy. cowardice, 
bigotry and superstition of his accusers, 
(THE Rev.) LEONARD P. WITTLINGER 
St. Mark's Episcopal Church 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Sir: Reductionist: Pike’s case reduces to 
this: the question is not whether he is 
right or wrong, but whether he is 
Episcopalian. His non-transcendent, non- 
omnipotent, non-Trinitarian, non-Chris- 
tian, non-Biblical god does not represent a 
new description of the Christian God, but a 
new god. As long as he holds such beliefs 
as a member of a Christian church, he 
shows himself to be without the character 
to stand for what he believes without the 
support of those whom his robes deceive. 


I would find it easy to say kind words for 
Pike if he left the church. 

(Tue Rev.) JoserH P. Smitu 
Oxford Bible Church 
Oxford, Wis. 


Sir; What's all the fuss? Even stodgy old 
Victorian Alfred Tennyson knew that 
“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 

Joun C. BONNELL 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Sir: You say that Bishop Pike received a 
degree from Union Theological Seminary 
for presenting a book he had written with 
Dr. Norman Pittenger, The Faith of the 
Church, 

Actually, Bishop Pike did all the aca- 
demic work expected for that degree. He 
brought 30 points of credit from = Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary and ten points 
from Yale Law School. At Union, he took 
eight hours of work at General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, which Union also accepted. 
Contrary to your report, he took most of 
his work in the basic theological disci- 
plines. He worked under both Paul Til- 
lich and Reinhold Niebuhr, and | remem- 
ber his brilliant work in a seminar in 
Christian Ethics. The book was offered as 
a thesis and was allowed only two credits. 

Joun C, BENNETT 
President 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


The Growlers 


Sir: I read of the tragic accident of the 
Oriskany (Nov. 4] with tears in my eyes. 
Then I turned to the cover story on the 
presidency, and when I had finished read- 
ing it, there were still tears in my eyes— 
not because I thought you were unneces- 
sarily harsh with him, but because the 
President and leader of the greatest coun- 
try in the world so often shows so little 
dignity, so little sense of what is fitting and 
proper, so little breeding. 
Mary H. Wuire 

Dubois, Wyo. 


Sir: I am shocked and disgusted at this 
sentence in your cover story: “*He is an 
egotistical, maniacal, triple-plated son of a 
bitch.’ growls a Coloradan in an irrational 
but not atypical reaction to the man.” 
Non-triple-plates do not go to press 
with such tasteless wordage about the Pres- 
ident—unless the quotation is attributed 
to Nixon, say. or to Billy Graham or 
Governor Wallace. in which case it would 
be legitimate. But not an unnamed Colo- 
radan. It's like saying. with considerable 
truth, that a Californian growled: “Tit 
editors are arrogant, bumptious, and not 
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Itmaybe 
ing to tell 
you something. 


A sniffle is a cold’s way of tell- 
ing you the worst is yet to come. 
It’s your signal to take Contac®. 
The cold capsule with over 600 
tiny “time pills” inside. They work 
for you continuously, depend- 
ably, for up to 12 hours. 

To keep you one step ahead 
of those sniffles. One jump ahead 
of sneezes and a stuffy nose. 

Get Contac at your pharmacy. 
And take it early. Before your 
cold gets worse. Menley & James 
Laboratories, Philadelphia. 
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| nearly so sophisticated or omniscient as 


they like to think” —the growler being 
Paut D. AUGSBURG 


| Oakland, Calif. 


Proving the Point 


Sir: My biggest laugh of the week came 
when I read that “Americans spend only 
18% of their after-tax income for food” 
[Nov. 4]. | spend 29%, and this is done 
only by buying day-old bread, not eat- 
ing any of the better cuts of meat, and 
buying only the “come-on” items at the 
market. No meat over 89¢ per pound has 
graced our table since the price increases 
this year. We use powdered milk for cook- 
ing and all the short cuts that we can. 
R. J. CARNEY 

Gibsonia, Pa. 


| Sir: Do those market men really think | 


have nothing better to do with my valuable 
time than to follow their idiotic games and 
paste their sticky stamps in booklets? This 
“Mrs. America” is not attracted by inane 
supermarket games. | want my winnings in 
lower food prices. The retail operators do 
not pay for these games—I do, in the form 
of higher prices for food, And why should 
I paste stamps for an item at list price in 
the stamp catalogues when it is available 
at two-thirds of the list price at a dis- 
count or department store? Why cannot 
the stores give the shopper the choice of 
either stamps or a discount on her pur- 
chases? Or would this be proving the 
point too emphatically for comfort? 
F. B. Haywarp 

West Ashford, Conn. 


Calls for Help 


Sir: Your treatment of the case of Dykes 
Simmons [Oct. 28] was a masterpiece of 
objectivity. Perhaps investigation will be 
stimulated by your story, and perhaps 
more people in the U.S. will ask the ques- 
tion that the people of Mexico so consist- 
ently ask: “What about the person who 
actually committed the insane murders?” 
(Mayor) SEABORN CRAVEY 
Baytown, Texas 


Sir: “Until Proven Innocent” is the most 
accurate and revealing story yet published 
about my case. The U.S, Consulate-Gen- 
eral here shows an attitude of uneasiness 
over its publication. | am requesting that 
Senator Wayne Morse place several copies 
of this piece in the files of his Subcom- 
mittee on American Republics Affairs. 
which will hold hearings on the case in 
January. 

In conclusion, I quote William Jen- 
nings Bryan: “The humblest citizen of 
all the land, when clad in the armor of 
a righteous cause, is stronger than all 
the hosts of error.” 

Dykes A. Simmons Jr. 
Monterrey, Mexico 


Handle With Care 


Sir: “Inside the Lie Box” [Nov. 4], be- 
cause it cautions against the truth or guilt 
robot, must be welcomed by those fa- 
miliar not only with the machine but also 
with the feelings of human beings exposed 
to it. 

In 1944 I proposed, and the forensic 
section of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation unanimously passed. a resolu- 
tion warning that “the hardened criminal 
is immune from the lie-detector test more 
than from the free interview and other 
recognized methods of clinical criminal 
investigation,” that confessions after lie- 
detector tests are “by no means particular- 


ly conclusive.” that the pathological 
confession of the innocent man “is likely 
to occur with the lie detector more often 
than with other methods,” and that popu- 
lar belief in the infallibility of the lie 
detector may lead jurors “to a belief in 
the machine rather than in conscientious 
deliberation.” 

As the resolution noted, the machine 
can give valuable results only in the hands 
of trained physicians and psychologists 
who use it together with other methods 
and with the evidence. 

W. G. Eviasperc, M.D. 
New York City 


Sir: The man who put together the first 
lie detector used in law enforcement had 
no illusions about its fallibility. 

The late John A. Larson warned that 
physical and psychological forces bear so 
strongly on the subjects’ responses that 
positive findings of guilt or innocence are 
quite out of the question, 

To illustrate the point. he once said: 
“My Swedish grandfather could have lied 
his head off and left no sign on the tape. 
But my red-headed Irish grandfather, if 
you had asked him his name, would have 
bounced the needles off the paper.” 

Harry V. Wave 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


Wood Nymph 


Sir: About women’s jobs [Nov. 4]: The 
other evening. when it was snowing. 
a very attractive young matron delivered 
and stacked for me a cord of firewood, 
hurrying between her truck and my porch 
because her [1-year-old was babysitting 
for her younger children. | half-offered to 
help, but Ruth Bashaw sent me back to my 
books, saying that delivering wood was her 
regular job. 
Patricia K, STANGE 

Boulder, Colo. 


Diagnosing the III 


Sir: From Bradley Smith’s Spain: A 
History in Art, you reproduce a_ picture 
{Oct. 28] showing people gathered around 
a physician who holds a flask up before 
them. and you say the physician is offering 
Moors and Christians “potions for their 
shopping bags.” While the physician is 
offering something, it is not a potion, It 
is a diagnosis based on his inspection 
of a flask of urine—the flask he holds 
up. The “shopping bags” so prominent 
among the onlookers hold other flasks of 
urine for inspection, This art of uroscopy 
is a very ancient one, and has frequently 
been depicted in art works through the 
centuries, 

Patsy A, GERSTNER 
Dittrick Museum of Historical Medicine 
Cleveland 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Gre th. Quen 





HE voting booths were trundled 

back to the warehouses, the cam- 
paign buttons tossed aside and tele- 
vision’s paid political announcements 
silenced. Then came the statistics: 
the major networks with their com- 
puters projected winners across the 
country (and scored some bloopers 
—see THE Press). After that, the 
newspapers followed up with column 
after column listing the results, It 
was then that TiMe’s editorial staff, 
which in many respects had been 
working on the election for months, 
began to get down to the most criti- 
cal part of its job. 

Our task was to fit the results into 
the intricate mosaic of U.S. political 
life, to consider the outcome of in- 
dividual races and find whether they 
produced cohesive national patterns. 
The strong Republican gains across 
the country almost immediately in- 
dicated a cover story on the most in- 
teresting G.O.P. winners. Early 
Wednesday morning, the editors in 
New York chose the six cover sub- 
jects and asked for detailed reportage 
and analysis from correspondents in 
the field, particularly in Boston, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
New York and Chicago. In every 
case, the correspondents involved 
had been closely following the race 
in their area, and their job now was 
to draw on their firsthand knowl- 
edge in order to contribute to a re- 
assessment of the man and the race 
in national terms. 

New York Political Correspond- 
ent Nick Thimmesch had been fol- 
lowing the Rockefeller road since the 
gubernatorial campaign of 1962, On 
election night, he was one of three 
newsmen admitted to the Rockefeller 
campaign inner sanctum—room 945 
of the New York Hilton. Michigan 
Governor George Romney has been 
one of Detroit Bureau Chief Mark 
Sullivan's assignments for more than 
two years. San Francisco Bureau 
Chief Judson Gooding had been on 
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the track of Oregon’s Mark Hatfield 
ever since moving from our Paris of- 
fice last January. Gooding had come 
away from his first interview with a 
deep impression of his new source: 
“Hatfield drew me out on De Gaulle, 
what his policies portend for the 
Western alliance, for U.S. trade and 
for the future of Franco-American 
relations. His questions showed a re- 
markable depth of understanding.” 

Chicago Bureau Chief Loye Mil- 
ler had been following the Illinois 
campaign since the day Charles Per- 
cy announced his intention to run, 
In Boston, Correspondent Dave 
Greenway, collaborating with Bu- 
reau Chief Ruth Mehrtens, topped off 
the close coverage of the campaign 
by tucking napkin under chin and 
sharing Edward Brooke's night-be- 
fore-election “soul food” dinner of 
pigs’ feet and Moét et Chandon 
champagne. Los Angeles Bureau 
Chief Marshall Berges, who lives a 
scant two miles from Ronald Reagan 
and had followed the candidate's 
progress for 18 months, did not re- 
member any champagne. “It added 
up to uncounted cold cups of coffee 
at airports, box lunches on buses, 
and in wine country, great clumps of 
unwashed grapes,” Berges recalled, 
“Once when the rest of the family 
was away, we had lunch together at 
his house. He served a tunafish salad 
that Nancy Reagan had prepared and 
left in the refrigerator. After lunch, 
Reagan washed the dishes himself, 
leaving the kitchen spotless—like a 
well-trained husband.” 

Armed with the personal impres- 
sions and regional political savvy of 
these and other correspondents 
across the country, Editor Michael 
Demarest, Writer Ronald Kriss and 
Researcher Nancy Atkinson drew 
their own sharp focus on the nation- 
al picture and turned out the cover 
story of the Republican resurgence 
and its implications for the future 
of the U.S. 
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Get rid of the most MONOTONOUS, 
HAND-SCALDING, DISH-BREAKING, 
GLASS-CHIPPING, NEVER-ENDING, 
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.. Phunderbird Luxury in {-doors 


Now, an historic first four-door 
Thunderbird joins the classic two- 
door for 1967. Totally new, but 
more Thunderbird than ever from 
hide-away headlamps to sequential 
turn signals. Open the door and a 
Tilt-Away steering wheel automat- 


ically moves over and up for ease. 


Other standard luxuries: new dual- 
braking system with power discs up 
front: SelectShift automatic that 
also works like a manual when you 
want it to; power steering: Comfort 
Stream Ventilation; push-button 
radio; 390-cu.-in, V-8. Or you can 


choose our velvet brute of a 428 


V-8. A moving experience! Enter 
he Private World of Thunderbird 
...where styles start and trends get 
set. Doitnow. Don’t wait. Don’t wait. 
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Unique in all the world 
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ELECTIONS 


A Party for All 
(See Cover) 

Sitting back in a Washington hotel 
room, Republican National Chairman 
Ray Bliss smiled the kind of smile that 
had hardly creased his face in two 
years. “This press conference,” he said, 
“will be a little different from my first 
one, when you were asking me if the 
Republican Party would survive.” If 
that question seemed germane in the 
wake of Lyndon Johnson's 1964 land- 
slide, it was definitively answered last 
week. “It looks to me,” beamed Bliss, 
“as if we have a very live elephant.” 

He—and the elephant—had_ every 
reason to trumpet. With a record 56 
million voters (48% of all voting-age 
Americans) casting midterm ballots, the 
G.O.P. scored solid gains at every level, 
from state assembly to U.S. Senate. It 
picked up some 700 seats in the state 
legislatures, more than erasing the 529- 
seat loss of two years ago. Having lost 
38 House seats in the Goldwater deba- 
cle, the Republicans scored a net gain 
of 47, their best showing in two decades 
and a marked improvement over the 
average off-year pickup of 38 seats for 
“out” parties during the past half cen- 
tury. The G.O.P. won three additional 
Senate seats and made major inroads 
in the gubernatorial races. With an 
overall gain of eight governorships, the 
Republicans now take 
25 of the nation’s 50 statehouses— 
and could even make it 26 if their 
candidate eventually wins Georgia’s dis- 
puted election. 

Among the seven 
states, Republican Governors were 
elected in all but Illinois and Texas, 
now hold the top spot in California, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Michigan. which between them have 
159 of the 270 electoral votes needed 
to pick the next President. Moving to 
establish itself as the party of all the 
people, the G.O.P. made deep inroads 
in the historically sacrosanct Demo- 
cratic strongholds—the cities—with sig- 
nificant gains in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. 

Back from the Brink. The Republi- 
can recovery was the most dramatic 
since 1938. Then, after Franklin Roose- 
velt’s unprecedented sweep in 1936 had 
given the Democrats _ fantastically 








possession of 


most populous 


bloated congressional majorities—333 
to 89 in the House, 75 to 17 in the 
Senate—the G.O.P. rebounded and re- 
captured 80 seats in the House and six 
in the Senate. The 1964 Goldwater 
rout left the G.O.P. on the short end of 
a 295-to-140 count in the House and 
a 67-to-33 margin in the Senate. Dick 
Nixon overstated the case only slightly 
when he warned: “This is the year 





BLISS AT POST-ELECTION PRESS CONFERENCE 
Every reason to trumpet. 


the Republican Party either goes up 
or goes out.” 

The victory did more than pull the 
G.O.P. back from the brink. It re- 
established an effective opposition in 
Congress, giving the two-party system 
some badly needed adrenalin. It 
erased the Goldwater image of a nar- 
row, negative clique, replacing it with 
the vision of a cohesive, inclusive party 
broad enough to encompass men as ide- 
ologically diverse as New York's Nel- 
son Rockefeller on the left and Cali- 
fornia’s Ronald Reagan on the right. It 
is broad enough, too, not only for a 
polished politician with the all-American 
looks of Oregon's Senator Mark Hat- 
field or a self-made millionaire like Il- 


also 


linois’ Senator Charles Percy, but also 
for the first popularly elected Negro 
Senator in U.S. history, Massachusetts’ 
Edward Brooke*; for the son of Greek 
immigrants, Maryland's Governor Spiro 
Agnew; a devout Italian Catholic, 
Massachusetts’ Governor John Volpe: 
and the son of a Basque shepherd, 
Nevada's Governor Paul Laxalt. 

The election, said Washington's ar- 
ticulate Republican Governor 
Daniel Evans, gave the party 
a “very, very broad base.” 
From this base, the G.O.P. 
hopes to catapult its candi- 
date into the White House two 
years from now. That is quite 
a remarkable ambition, in 
view of the party’s recent and 
desperate shortage of attrac- 
tive national candidates. Sud- 
denly. Bliss sees “a refreshing 
number of names,” most of 
them belonging to moderates 
with immoderate ambitions. 
“The tremendous victories of 
all the potential presidential 
candidates confuse the 1968 
picture a bit.” said Nebraska's 
Republican National Commit- 
teeman Don Ross, adding: 
“It's a helluva nice way to be 
confused.” Lyndon Johnson, 
who looked invincible after 
his record  16-million-vote 
margin of two years ago, now 
appears decidedly vulnerable. 

Pulverized Prestige. Stunned 
by the G.O.P. showing, the 
Democrats reacted with int- 
tial incredulity. “I imagine it’s 
a sort of standoff,” said Dem- 
ocratic National Chairman 
John Bailey. Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey. his coattails shredded and 
his prestige pulverized by a near-total 
G.O.P. sweep in his home state of Min- 
nesota, was more candid, “Misery loves 
company.” he said, “and we've got It Fe 

The President remained unwontedly 
silent for a day at his ranch, where he 
is resting for this week's scheduled sur- 
gery, then decided on a philosophic ap 
proach, “I would be less than frank if | 
didn't tell you that I am sorry we lost 
any Democratic said. The 


ar 


seats,” he 


Two other Negroes, both Reconstruction- 
era Republicans from Mississippi, were © ected 


by the state legislature. Last to serve Was 
Blanche Kelso Bruce, whose term ended in 
Ik81 








PERCY & FAMILY” 
Onward to a party of proposition rather than opposition. 


losses “somewhat exceeded” his expec- 
tations, he continued, and would make 
it “more difficult for any new legis- 
lation.” But he noted, with unusual mag- 
nanimity, that perhaps it was a good 
thing after all “to see a healthy and 
competent existence of the two-party 
system.” 

While a President's impact on a mid- 
term election is always hard to assess, 
Johnson could hardly absolve himself 
of blame for the Democrats’ reverses. 
His performance the week before the 
elections was probably the least attrac- 
tive of any during his three years in 
office. He trotted Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara out to announce a 
pre-election draft cut that struck many 
a voter as a blatantly political move. 
He issued favorable economic figures 
to blunt the inflation issue (Pollster 
Lou Harris reported afterward that it 
had proved a particularly injurious fac- 
tor for the Democrats nonetheless). He 
took a savage swipe at Nixon, thereby 
giving the “chronic campaigner” a boost 
that may find its way into the history 
books. And, in denying that he had been 
planning a last-minute blitz of twelve to 
15 states, Johnson advertised his lack of 
veracity to millions who were even then 
preparing for his visit. 

As it turned out, Johnson probably 
spared his prestige a ‘painful blow by 
retreating to Texas instead of going out 
politicking. Save for Montana, where 
Senator Lee Metcalf won the only 
major race, Democrats suffered serious 
defeats in every state that the President 
had planned to visit. Even in Texas, Re- 
publican Senator John Tower crushed 
Democrat Waggoner Carr. According 
to a gag making the Washington 
rounds. “Lyndon had _ his operation— 
on Tuesday.” 


End of Consensus. To G.O.P. Chair- 
man Bliss, the “acid test” for Repub- 
licans came at the bottom—the state 


legislature races, Previously, the party 
had outright control of only five state 


chambers; now it controls 17, shares 


24 


control with the Democrats in eight 
others. Nationally, a key G.O.P. tar- 
get was the group of 48 Democratic 
freshman Representatives who had won 
traditionally Republican seats in 1964; 
only 21 survived. By slashing Johnson's 
155-vote Democratic cushion to 61, the 
Republicans actually deprived him of 
an effective majority, since some 90 
Democratic Representatives are South- 
erners whose allegiance to the party 
program is highly selective. Thus, he 
has even less room to maneuver than 
John F. Kennedy had after 1962; 
though the election that year left him 
with an 83-vote majority, Kennedy's 
last days were plagued by a curmudg- 
eonly, uncooperative Congress. 

Without doubt, the more conserva- 
tive cast of the 90th Congress will force 
Johnson to abandon any remaining hope 
of consensus politics—which, paradox- 
ically, could work to his advantage. 
With his craving for universal approval, 
the President sought to please every- 
body at once, a feat that seemed almost 
possible with his huge congressional ma- 
jority. Now, forced into a more partisan 
position by a reinvigorated opposition, 
he will have to risk offending one group 
or another, and though this may cost 
him some legislative battles, he might 
win back some esteem at the same time. 

Performance First. Significant as its 
gains in the House may be, the G.O.P.’s 
future hopes rest, in all likelihood, on 
its victorious Senators and Governors, 
With 30 G.O.P. seats in contention at 
the two levels, the party lost only two, 
the supposedly safe statehouses in 
Maine, where Kenneth Curtis ousted 
twice-elected Republican Governor John 
Reed, and in Kansas, where Democrat 
Robert Docking parlayed petulance over 
a S54 million tax boost into an upset 
over Governor William Avery. While 
the party was successfully defending its 
other 13 governorships and 15 Senate 


Gail, 13, is seated with her parents. Behind 


are Sharon, 21, Roger, 19, and Mark, 11 


seats, it wrested ten statehouses and 
three Senate seats from Democratic 
hands. Most significantly, the rich har- 
vest of victories gave the party a whole 
new cast of charismatic personalities— 
along with a few old ones that were 
newly rejuvenated by success. 

Six of them stand out in particular— 
a trio of Governors who personify the 
party's diversity, and a senatorial three- 
some whose pragmatic, performance- 
first philosophies promise to infuse new 
vigor into the undermanned G.O.P. Sen- 
ate wing. 

Triple Mainstream. Among the Gov- 
ernors, New York's NELSON ROCKEFEL- 
LER, 58, scored the most sensational up- 
set. Six months ago his popularity was 
at an alltime low. He insisted nonethe- 
less On running for a third term. “Why 
do you do it?” one of his brothers asked 
him. During the campaign, most polls 
seemed to justify the fraternal concern. 

On election night, Democratic Chal- 
lenger Frank O'Connor dined on Oys- 
ters Rockefeller, but battling Nelson 
savored a more sumptuous dish. He won 
by 400,000 votes in a four-sided race, 
scoring so impressive a victory that a 
newsman asked whether he still planned 
to honor his pledge not to seek the presi- 
dency again. “Yes sir,” replied Rocky. 
“Unequivocally.” What he does aim to 
do is “to play a role” in 1968 to further 
“the basic mainstream thinking” in the 
G.O.P.: he wants to help nominate a 
moderate or a liberal. He has not for- 
gotten the thunderous catcalls from the 
Goldwater gallery at San Francisco's 
Cow Palace in 1964, and he is deter- 
mined to prevent the conservatives from 
capturing the party again. “I stood up 
to them once, you know, I tell you, we 
can really stand up to them this time.” 
“Them” this time means Reagan, and 
when he was asked last week about his 
differences with the California conserva- 
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tive, Rockefeller said with a grin: “Well, 

we're on the same ballot, although we're 

pretty far apart (Pause, grinning) 
geographically.” 

Ideologically too. But RONALD REa- 
GAN, 55, has been moving toward the 
middle ever since he announced his 
candidacy and has been trying to prove 
that, unlike Barry Goldwater, he can be 
a kind of ecumenical conservative. Aft- 
er the 1964 bitterly de- 
nounced Republicans who failed to sup- 
port Goldwater as “traitors’—an ap- 
pellation that included, among others, 
Rockefeller, Brooke, Michigan's Gov- 
ernor George Romney, Senator Jacob 
Javits of New York and Clifford Case of 
New Jersey. But after his nearly 1,000,- 
000-vote victory last week, Reagan em- 
phasized “how foolish it is to be sep 


election, he 


arated by labels, how much we really 
have in common.” Reagan may also 


have been somewhat sobered by the 
fact that his moderate running mate 
for Lieutenant Governor, Robert Finch, 
Nixon’s 1960 campaign manager, ran 
nearly 100,000 votes ahead of him and 
that the Democrats won control of both 
houses of the state legislature—though 
by reduced majorities. 

What surely will Reagan is 
the job he will take on January 
Ihe task of running the most populous 
state in the Union, accommodating the 
1.000) new 
saustying 


temper 
next 


arrivals who pour in daily, 
California’s 
mands for more schools, roads, hospi- 

not least 
Governor, However 
momentum of past programs, the im- 
petus of growth in such states as New 
York and California has invariably 
proved greater. Actually, though he has 
promised to cut back on wasteful state 
programs, Reagan admits that his “cre- 
ative society” will not come cheap 


Rockefeller 


insatiable  de- 
ta's and water, demands an 


activist great the 


between and 
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NELSON ROCKEFELLER & THE BROOKES IN SAN JUAN 
Inroads into that most sacrosanct of strongholds. 





Reagan—geographically as well as ideo- 
logically—is Michigan's GeorGe Rom- 
NEY. A powerful speaker, Romney tire- 
lessly emphasizes the Democrats’ “de- 


structive centralism,” urges Republi- 
cans to begin “revitalizing state and 


local governments,” but so far has had 
little to say on most national and inter- 
national issues. Though he was expected 
to win a third term, few experts an 
ticipated the extent of his victory. Be 
fore the election, Wisconsin's Melvin 
Laird, chairman of the House Republi 
can Conference, observed cagily that to 
become a serious presidential contender, 
Romney would not only have to win re 
election by a heavy margin but would 
also have to carry G.O.P. Senator Rob 
ert Griffin and a couple of doubtful 
Congressmen in with him 

Romney surpassed even that hercu- 
lean task. He amassed a 570,000-vote 
plurality, pulled Griffin in despite a for 
midable challenge from former six-term 
Governor G. Mennen (“Soapy”) Wil 
liams, helped return five Republican un 
derdogs to Congress, was instrumental 
in establishing G.O.P. control over the 
state senate and a tie in the previously 
Democratic house. The 
sweep, which did much to allay Repub- 
lone 


scope of his 


Romney as a 
the foretront 


lican suspicions of 
wolf, thrust) him 
among presidential candidates 
"Creative Moderate." Of the party 

winners. none is likely to 
more attention than Mass 
EpwWarkD BROOKE, 4 who 
once described himself as “a Protestant 
in a Catholic a Republican in a 


Democratic state and a Negro ina Cau 


into 


senatorial 
command 
achusetts 


state, 


casian state.” He professes to be weary 
of hearing himself called “the first Ne 
gro this or the highest Negro that’- 
though he is certain to hear a lot more 
of it. “If 1 did confine myself to Negro 
problems.” he says, “there would hardly 
ever be another Negro elected to pub 
lic office except from a Negro ghetto, 
and justly so.” 

Brooke considers himself a 
moderate.” explains that he is “a liberal 


“creative 


in civil rights and a conservative in fis- 
cal matters.” Strikingly handsome, with 
extremely light skin and hazel eyes, he 
is uncertain of his distant’ ancestry 
“We never knew what we were.” his 
Virginia-born mother After a 
middle-class upbringing in Washington's 
Brookland section (his father 
a Veterans Administration lawyer). 
Brooke found himself in a nebulous 
no man’s land between the white and 
Negro worlds: consequently, he is a 
reserved, often remote individual—de- 
spite his reputation as a formidable la- 
dies’ man. He married Remigia Ferrari 
Scacco, an Italian girl, whom he met 
as a captain in the 366th Infantry Regi 
ment, a Negro outfit, during World War 
Il, has two daughters—one a blonde 
Remigia’s engaging Italian accent ("I 
think I never that.” she says) 
helped him win a good share of Mass 
achusetts’ big Italian vote 

Brooke, who 
Endicott: Peabody by 
campaigned on the idea that “we cant 
have the so-called Great Society until 
we have the ‘Responsible Society’ —the 
society where it's more profitable to 
work than not to work. You don't help 
giving him more 


says 


was 


lose 


trounced ex-Giovernor 


436,000 votes 


by constantly 
Though he 


aman 
handouts 


complained at 
‘tired of hearing 
1, and any 


one point that he was 
about backlash, and 
kind of lash” 
he was acutely 





sidel; 
during the cam 
aware of the im 
but did not 


other 
paign, 
pact it could have had 


on his candidacy. “A vote for me ts a 
vote against Stokely Carmichael.” he 
said, “Civil rights cannot be obtained 


through the sword and bloodshed 
"Problem Solver.’ Like Brooke. II 

linois’ CHARLES Percy eschews confining 

labels, prefers to call himself simply an 


“activist” and a “problem solver.” The 
G.O.P., he says. should be “a party of 
proposition rather than opposition. My 


that 


preoceu 


have a 
siting 


desire is always to 
you're for, instead of § 
pied with being against.” To three-term 
Democratic Senator Paul Douglas. 74 
Percy “blank-check’ 


plan 





was candidate 
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ROMNEY & GRIFFIN 
Task of Hercules. 


whose views were a mystery. Yet Percy 
pulled steadily ahead, won additional 
sympathy votes after his daughter, Val- 
erie, 21, was slain in September in a still 
unsolved murder, and wound up with a 
400,000-vote majority to spearhead a 
spectacular Republican comeback in 
the Midwest. 

Percy, a Christian Scientist who be- 
came president of Bell & Howell at 
29, saw his political ambitions side- 
tracked when he lost a bid for the gov- 
ernorship in 1964—though he ran 334,- 
O00 votes ahead of Goldwater. Now 
they are very much back on the track. 
Now Percy is a tougher, more urbane 
stumper than he was during his first 
campaign, when he projected a some- 
what bland Boy Scout image. 

Because of his dovelike Viet Nam 
stand and a 5-to-4 edge in Democratic 
registration, Oregon’s MARK HATFIELD, 
44, had the toughest fight of the three, 
but emerged with 52% of the vote 
against Democrat Robert Duncan. Hat- 
field got himself into a hole at the be- 
ginning of his campaign by emphasizing 
his opposition to the war and by becom- 


ing the only dissenter from a_ pro- 
Administration resolution on Viet Nam 
at the Governors’ Conference in July. 
“Any man who gauges his political 
viewpoints on where the votes are and 
who lets his career plans get in the way 
of his personal integrity—well, that man 
isn’t a leader and he shouldn't win,” he 
argued. His victory, in fact, stemmed 
less from the Viet Nam issue than from 
his wide and well-deserved popularity— 
a rare heritage for a Governor who has 
been in office for eight years. 

Ideologically, Hatfield compares him- 
self to the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
“in that he was with the liberals on 
matters like public housing and aid to 
education, but was generally conserva- 
tive.” That puts him in much the same 
mold as Brooke and Romney. So does 
his emphasis on “self-help’—for  in- 
dividuals as well as governments. 

Centrist Tradition. To Pennsylvania's 
Republican Senator Hugh Scott, the 
candidates’ triumphs marked a restora- 
tion of the party's “centrist tradition.” 
It was further cemented by the re- 
election of such G.O.P. Governors 
as Rhode Island’s John Chafee, Colo- 
rado’s John Love and South Dakota's 
Nils A. Boe, and by the emergence of 
such fresh faces as Arkansas’ Winthrop 
Rockefeller, New Mexico’s David Car- 
g0, Pennsylvania's Raymond Shafer and 
Oregon's Tom McCall, the grandson of 
a former Massachusetts Governor 

In the Senate, the centrist trend was 
buttressed still further by Griffin's vic- 
tory in Michigan, the landslide re-elec- 
tion of New Jersey's Case and Ken- 
tucky’s John Sherman Cooper, and the 
upset victory in Tennessee of Howard 
Baker Jr.. 41, over Governor Frank 
Clement. The first popularly elected Re- 
publican to the U.S. Senate in the state’s 
history, Baker stands slightly to the left 
of his father-in-law, Ev Dirksen. “We 
must see that the Republican Party is 
so broadly based,” he says, “that it can 
support widely divergent viewpoints and 
express ‘the majority view.’ ” 
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THE HATFIELDS ON ELECTION NIGHT 
Harvest of charisma. 


Notwithstanding the G.O.P. gains, 
there was no overwhelming tide for 
either the conservative or moderate 
wings of the party. What was evident, 
instead, was some of the most selec- 
tive, sophisticated voting in memory 
Such was the extent of ticket splitting 
that Connecticut was the only state in 
all of New England in which the gover- 
norship and both houses of the legis- 
lature belonged to the same party. In 
Virginia, Negro voters gave Senator 
Harry Byrd Jr. a scant 18% of their 
votes, but went for Senatorial Candidate 
William Spong Jr., a racial moderate, 
by an overwhelming 91%. 

The most notable trend was a vague 
feeling among Americans that after a 
three-year outpouring of Great Society 
legislation the time had come to slow 
down and consolidate. It was less a re- 
action than a resistance to further gran- 
diose programs, less a change in direc- 
tion than in tempo. “The people wanted 
to pause and do a little inventorying,” 
said Reagan. “They've been asking, ‘Just 
where are we going?" Democrats 
agreed. New York Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy acknowledged: “Some parts of the 
country want to go slower than others.” 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
conceded that the time had come for 
Congress to do some “tightening up” of 
the programs that he helped enact. 
Slowdown sentiment is certain to make 
itself felt the first time Congress is asked 
to fund an expensive foreign-aid or do- 
mestic program. “I should judge.” said 
Dirksen, “that the scalpel will be wield- 
ed rather freely.” 

Rare Coalition. Neither of the issues 
that many observers considered pivotal 
—the “white backlash” and Viet Nam 
—had a profound effect on voting pat- 
terns. Of 25 Congressmen threatened 
by the backlash, according to a Con- 
gressional Quarterly survey, 17 
emerged as winners, including Ohio's 
Republican William McCulloch, who 
played a major role in getting the 1964 
Civil Rights Bill through the House. In 
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Georgia, Alabama and Florida, where 
Conservative Claude Kirk Jr. became 
the first Republican Governor in more 
than 90 years by borrowing George Ma- 
honey’s slogan, “Your Home Is Your 
Castle.” backlash is hardly a suitable 
term; the racism was always there. 
needed no Negro demonstration to stir 
it up. 

In two key contests, the race issue 
had a partial but by no means decisive 
influence. Reagan was helped in Cal- 
ifornia by white reactions to riots in 
San Francisco and to open-housing laws, 
but he owed his election primarily to 
his “time-for-a-change” theme. _ his 
charismatic personality and skillful ora- 
tory. Though he advocated open-hous- 
ing legislation, Chuck Percy profited 
both from white indignation over last 
summer's Negro demonstrations in Chi- 
cago and from Negro resentment over 
their sluggish progress under a Demo- 
cratic city machine. But his real margin 
of victory was the contrast between his 
youthful activism and Paul Douglas’ 
image of a well-meaning man who 
should have retired. 

The backlash, said Urban League Ex- 
ecutive Director Whitney Young. “did 
not materialize as much as many people 
had anticipated. American citizens, 
when the chips are down, prefer to vote 
their intelligence and good sense rather 
than their prejudices.” In many races, 
in fact, there was something of a Negro 
“frontlash.”. Winthrop: Rockefeller be- 
came the first Republican to win Arkan- 
sas’ governorship by capturing 80% of 
the Negro vote—which turned out to 
be his margin of victory. South Carolina 
Democrat Ernest’ (“Fritz”) Hollings’ 
10,000-vote margin for a U.S. Senate 
seat came mostly from Negro votes. 
In Maryland, Republican Agnew beat 
Mahoney on the votes of poor Negroes, 
upper-income Jews and Government 
workers from nearby Washington. 

Fading Blue Collars. A major—per- 
haps decisive—factor in the G.O.P. re 
surgence was the fact that National 
Chairman Bliss’s “cities strategy” was 
beginning to pay off. During the cam- 
paign, he conducted more than S50 “big- 
city workshops” for precinct chairmen, 
followed them up with personal inspec- 
tion tours. “It isn’t necessary for us to 
carry the big cities to win statewide,” 
said Bliss, “but let’s reduce the losses.” 

The party certainly did that. Rocke- 
feller cut“the 1962 Democratic margin 
in New York from 203,000 to 65,000, 
carried three of the city’s five boroughs. 
In Boston, Volpe turned a 52.000-vote 
Democratic bulge four years ago into 
an 11,000-vote Republican lead. Rom- 
ney reduced the Democrats’ 1962 De- 
troit_ margin from 207,000 to a_nig- 
gardly 37,000. Most sensational of all 
was Los Angeles, where Brown won by 
111,000 in 1962's gubernatorial elec- 
tion and lost by 135,000 last week. 

In part, the shifting urban vote is a 
result of the slow, steady erosion of the 
coalition of ethnic minorities. Negroes 
and intellectuals that F.D.R. forged 34 
years ago, Negro militancy has siphoned 
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off much support from urban Italians, 
Irish and Slavs. The war has disen- 
chanted many intellectuals. Of greater 
concern to the Democrats is their fading 
appeal to the blue-collar vote, once 
their mainstay. California’s Brown, who 
had the support of labor leaders but lost 
the rank-and-file vote, noted: “Work- 
ers used to ask about workmen's com- 
pensation and disability insurance. Not 
this time. The workers have become aris- 
tocrats, and when they become aristo- 
crats, they become Republicans.” 

Puff, Puff. The Democrats were hurt 
further by intraparty squabbling in sev- 
eral states and by many of their candi- 
dates’ stodginess on the stump. Both 
were once G.O.P. trademarks. 

The G.O.P. congressional candidates 
(average age: 47.3) were mostly young- 
er than their Democratic counterparts 
(49.6)—and they acted younger. While 
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MARYLAND’S AGNEW SAVORING BIRTHDAY & TRIUMPH 


RISE for Romney. The youthful 
G.O.P. campaigning style was echoed 
after the election by a new, party- 
wide buoyancy—particularly concern- 
ing 1968. As the current front runner, 
Romney has abandoned his old coyness, 
last week expressed frank pleasure “that 
people are talking in those terms.” Al- 
ready, 20 Romney clubs are being 
formed in states across the nation; in 
Reagan's backyard. an outfit called RISE 
(Romney in Sixty-Eight) has begun so- 
liciting Los Angeles businessmen for 
financial support. Less than 24 hours 
after his re-election, Romney was on the 
phone with New York’s Rockefeller. 
Percy, Hatfield and Brooke: Reagan 
called him to discuss prospects for party 
unity, Later he flew to Washington to 
appear on Meet the Press and to confer 
with veteran G.O.P. strategists. 

Romney at this point can count on 





One time when Americans voted their intelligence. 


Soapy Williams reminisced about the 
New Deal in Michigan, Griffin cut rock- 
‘n’-roll records for teen-agers. In [Hlinois, 
Hubert Humphrey inadvertently under- 
scored the generational gap between 
the Democratic and Republican. styles 
in the senatorial campaign when he said, 
“The Senate without Paul Douglas 
would be like show business without 
Jimmy Durante’—who, at 73, now uses 
Old Man Time as a theme song. To the 
delight) of Republican audiences in 
Wilkes-Barre and Philadelphia, outgoing 
Pennsylvania Governor William Scran- 
ton’s wife Mary puffed plump cigars, 
promised to come back and finish the 
smoke—“regardless of how green | 
turn”—if they improved their 1962 vote 
totals. (They didn’t.) 

By contrast, the Democrats ran no- 
tably dull campaigns in New York, II- 
linois, Michigan and California. com- 
mitted a few grievous gaffes along the 
way. None was worse than a scene in 
the 30-minute campaign film in which 
Pat Brown was shown telling a little Ne- 
gro girl: “I'm running against an actor 
and remember this: You know who 
shot Abraham Lincoln, don’t you?” 








probable convention support from a 
host of moderate G.O.P. Governors. 
Rockefeller urged a Romney-Javits tick- 
et last: spring. Colorado's Love. Mas- 
sachusetts’ Volpe, Pennsylvania’s Sha- 
fer, Wisconsin's Warren Knowles and 
Rhode Island's Chafee—who sees a pos- 
sibility of a Romney-Chafee combina- 
tion—might throw him their convention 
votes, Vermont's Senator George Aiken 
States flatly: “I've held that Romney is 
the most promising man we have. He 
could win.” Among other Republican 
Senators, New Jersey's Case. Kentucky's 
John Sherman Cooper, Hawaii's Hiram 
Fong and Maine's Margaret Chase 
Smith also are said to favor him. 

Yet Romney, after four years in of- 
fice, is still something of an unknown 
factor. He looks the part of a President 
and, as a devout Mormon, is morally 
about as upright as a candidate can be. 
But even those who lean toward him 
are not sure that he has the depth for 
the job, and some express concern over 
his tendency toward sanctimoniousness. 
One gag has an aide telling Romney, 


as the two emerge from a meeting, 
“Beautiful day, Governor.” Romney's 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S SHAFER & WIFE 
Victory over the millions and the motherlash. 


reply: “Thank you.” Over the next 20 
months, the undecided Republicans will 
be studying his performance with micro- 
scopic care. 

"Which End?" The election galva- 
nized a host of potential rivals. First 
in line: Richard Nixon, who labored 
mightily for Republican candidates dur- 
ing the campaign, only to be overshad- 
owed when so many attractive new 
faces won so strongly. Nixon, by con- 
trast, seems an all-too-familiar fixture, 
a candidate who has not won an elec- 
tien since 1956. He knows the track— 
perhaps a litthe better than he should. 
Asked about the presidential prospects 
of the party’s bright new men, Javits 
said their chief drawback was that “they 
haven't been out on the track yet.” 
Nixon's problem was the opposite. Lik- 
ening him to a race horse, Javits said, 
“Well, they don’t run them ull they're 
two years old, and they rarely run them 
after they're six or seven.” Moreover, 
two-time loser, however narrow 
the margins. he lacks popular appeal. 
“Here we are, the party people, just 
made for Dick Nixon,” said an Indiana 
pro. “But go down the street and ask 
the people what they think of him. Not 
so much, PH bet.” Still, Nixon holds 
several trumps: he has earned the grati- 
tude of hundreds of Republicans over 
years of doughty campaigning, and in 
the event of another  conservative- 
moderate clash, he may be the only 
man acceptable to both sides. : 

Despite Rockefellers disclaimers of 
persisting presidential ambitions, some 
pros are nervously watching him for 
signs of a relapse. Percy, yet to serve a 
day. has an eve on the chairmanship of 
the G.O.P. Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee—the platform from which Barry 
Goldwater soared to prominence. Hat- 
field is also believed to harbor presiden- 
tial ambitions. Reagan denied having 
any presidential plans, but did hint that 
he might go to the convention as a fa- 
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vorite son if there is “a need to avoid a 
divisive struggle.” Since Reagan will be 
61 in 1972, he might have to move in 
1968 or forget it altogether. 

Some pros speak longingly of a 
Romney-Nixon ticket, or a Romney- 
Percy ticket, or Romney-Hatfield, or 
even Romney-Reagan. At the moment 
none of the prospective running mates 
would settle for the vice-presidential 
nomination. The impasse reminded one 
old hand of the time when Calvin Coo- 
lidge asked Senator William Borah it he 
would join him on the G.O.P. presiden- 
tial ticket. “Which end?” snapped the 
stately Senator. 

A Prize Worth Winning. Talk of 1968 
is, of course, premature. But the very 
intensity and fervor with which it 
erupted even before all the ballots were 
counted was itself a reflection of the 
G.O.P.’s_ vastly improved outlook and 
buoyant spirits. In 1964, the liberal 
Eastern Establishment’s so-called “king- 
makers.” figuring that the nomination 
was scarcely worth having against an 
ebullient, efficient L.B.J., crumbled after 
putting up a feeble fight against Gold- 
water. By their reasoning, it was as good 
a time as any to exorcise the right 
wing’s dream that it could sweep the 
nation by offering voters “a choice, not 
an echo.” So disastrous was the result 
that the moderates are unlikely to risk 
relinquishing the nomination to the con- 
servative wing again without a bruising 
battle. 

Unseating an incumbent President is 
a formidable challenge, but even so, 
some newly confident G.O.P. leaders 
think that the party will prove equal to 
the task. And who knows—given such 
volatile ingredients as Viet Nam, the 
racial crisis, the uncertain economy and 
the volcanic personality of Lyndon B. 
Johnson? “The next convention,” said 
an lowa Republican, “is going to be 
looking for a man to win an election, 
not just someone to run a race.” 








THE EAST 
The Year They Stayed In 


At the outset, the 1966 campaign in 
the East seemed to presage danger for 
incumbents of both parties. Pundits and 
pollsters alike heralded the political de- 
mise of New York's Republican Gover- 
nor Rockefeller, foresaw some uncer- 
tainties in the futures of Massachusetts’ 
Governor Volpe. New Hampshire's 
Democratic Governor John King and 
New Jersey's Republican Senator Case. 
As a result, edgy incumbents in the 
twelve Eastern states fought like Tro- 
jans. And, instead of a year to “Throw 
the Rascals Out,” 1966 wound up as the 
year in which Eastern voters decided 
overwhelmingly to “Keep ‘Em In.” 

In 14 of the region's 16 contests for 
Governor and the U.S. Senate, satisfied 
voters returned old familiar faces—or 
reasonable facsimiles—to old familiar 
jobs. And both parties pretty well held 
their own. 

Vote of Confidence. Solid victories 
were awarded to such veterans as Volpe 
(63% of the vote), Case (62%), 
Maine’s doughty three-term G.O.P. Sen- 
ator Margaret Chase Smith (59%), 
Delaware’s Republican Senator Caleb 
Boggs (60%), and West Virginia's 
Democratic Senator Jennings Randolph 
(59%). Youngish up-and-comers also 
were rewarded with renewed votes of 
confidence. Vermont's Governor Philip 
Hoff, 42, elected in 1962 as the state's 
first Democratic chief executive since 
1854, got a 57% majority this year; 
ticket-splitting Rhode Island voters re- 
elected Democratic Senator Claiborne 
Pell, 47, with a 67% margin and also 
returned energetic Republican Gover- 
nor Chafee, 44, by a 64% total. 

Connecticut Democrats, led by Gov- 
ernor John Dempsey, wound up re- 
taining every statewide office and all but 
one congressional seat. New Hamp- 
shire’s King. who in 1962 became the 
state’s first Democratic Governor in 39 
years, won an unprecedented third two- 
year term—thanks in part to a continu- 
ing squabble within the G.O.P. Demo- 
cratic Senator Thomas McIntyre easily 
trounced his super-hawkish opponent, 
retired Brigadier General Harrison 
Thyng, a World War Il and Korean 
flying ace who had financial backing 
from such outstate hyperconservatives 
as Texas Millionaire H. L. Hunt. 

Freshmen's Return. In Pennsylvania, 
moderate Republican Ray Shafer hand- 
ily defeated spendthrift Millionaire Mil- 
ton Shapp—and that, too, represented a 
victory for the incumbent regime, since 
Shafer had served for four years as 
Lieutenant Governor in the popular ad- 
ministration of outgoing Governor 
Scranton. Indeed, Pennsylvania voters’ 
reaffirmation was vigorous enough to 
regain Republican control of both 
houses of the legislature by a hair. In 
Maryland, even though Republican Ted 
Agnew came from behind to defeat 
Segregationist George Mahoney in the 
gubernatorial campaign, voters also 
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seemed content with the status quo, re- 
electing Democrats to all other state- 
wide offices and keeping the state legis- 
lature lopsidedly Democratic. 

In the East's congressional races, the 
Republican resurgence was notably less 
dramatic than elsewhere. The 1964 
Goldwater debacle deposed 16 Eastern 
Republican House members; last week 
the G.O.P. picked up only seven seats 
in 122 House elections. All but three of 
the Democrats’ celebrated “64 freshmen 
were sent back to Capitol Hill. 

Rocky's Wreckage. The clenched-fist 
determination of Eastern state incum- 
bents was best personified by Nelson 
Rockefeller, who last spring was rated 
as having the support of only 25% of 
the voters. Even in the final hours be- 
fore the election, the usually dependa- 
ble New York Daily News's straw poll 
found him trailing Democrat Frank 
O'Connor by 2.6%. Rocky never 
stopped punching. Near midnight on 
election eve he was still campaigning 
on New York City streets. Thanks to 
his indefatigability, a $4.3 million cam- 
paign fund, and O'Connor's under- 
financed and uninspiring effort, the Gov- 
ernor won a third four-year term. 

Whatever hope Rocky's big win may 
have given Republican moderates, it 
left litthke but wreckage and bad feeling 
in the New York Democratic Party. 
Some party workers felt that Senator 
Robert Kennedy gave less than his all 
for O'Connor, though in fact Bobby 
campaigned vigorously and even as- 
signed his own top political engineer, 
Brother-in-Law Steve Smith, to oil the 
O'Connor machinery. Nevertheless, it 
seems unlikely that Bobby will devote 
much personal time or effort to resur- 
recting the New York party organiza- 
tion: the traditional Kennedy style—as 
displayed by both Jack and Teddy in 
Massachusetts—is to let the home-state 
politicians fend for themselves. 

The election probably put an end to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Jr.’s_politi- 
cal Though he spent at least 
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$250,000 and predicted that he might 
well pull 2,000,000 votes as the Liberal 
Party’s candidate, F.D.R. Jr. ran an 
abysmal third, pulling a scant 12,000 
more votes than Conservative Party 
Candidate Paul Adams, the diffident up- 
state college dean who campaigned with 
a pinchpenny fund of less than $40,000. 

Symbols of Statistics. In Massachu- 
setts, John Volpe—stung in 1962 by 
a sliver-thin re-election defeat at the 
hands of Democrat “Chub” Peabody 
—also waged a herculean battle to stay 
in office. In defeating Democrat Ed- 
ward McCormack. nephew of House 
Speaker John McCormack, Volpe won 
four more years with the biggest gu- 
bernatorial plurality (500,000 votes) in 
Massachusetts’ history. 

Though the Massachusetts G.O.P. 
ticket swept statewide offices, the Re- 
publicans barely held the current ratio 
in Massachusetts’ congressional districts 
(seven Democrats, five Republicans). 
In the Tenth District, where former 
House Republican Speaker Joe Martin 
was bumped in a September primary 
after 42 years in Congress, Margaret 
Heckler, 35, a peppy housewife-lawyer, 
narrowly defeated her Democratic op- 
ponent—despite a last-minute under- 
ground campaign to exploit the “moth- 
erlash” vote of people who thought 
Mrs. Heckler ought to be tending her 
home and three children instead of 
romping around on Capitol Hill. 

In all twelve Eastern states, the only 
leading incumbent to be defeated was 
Maine's colorless, cliché-prone Republi- 
can Governor John Reed. (With typical 
Down East contrariness, Maine voters 
also replaced the Democrat-controlled 
legislature with G.O.P. majorities in 
both houses.) Reed, 45, was beaten by 
Secretary of State Kenneth Curtis, a 
rugged former merchant marine offi- 
cer who campaigned with Kennedy-like 
slogans (“Get Maine Moving Again”) 
and the support of Teddy and Bobby. 
At 35, Curtis will be the nation’s young- 
est Governor. 








TENNESSEE'S BAKER 
Significant exceptions among the sorry spectacles. 


THE SOUTH 
From Toehold to Foothold 


Republicans, who had previously 
hacked out only a tenuous toehold in 
the South, last week went a long way 
toward making it a firm foothold. In 
addition to returning its first popularly 
elected U.S. Senator in Tennessee, the 
G.O.P. provided Governors in Arkansas 
and Florida for the first time since Re- 
construction and may possibly claim a 
gubernatorial victory in Georgia as 
well. In 13 Southern and border states, 
the G.O.P. made a record modern-day 
gain of nine congressional seats. This 
year, moreover, many of the South's 
leading Republican candidates were 
able to discard the Goldwater umbrella 
and run as bona-fide moderates. 

The still-dominant Democrats also 
got a sorely needed transfusion. While 
such segregationist stalwarts as Arkan- 
sas’ John McClellan, Georgia’s Rich- 
ard Russell, Louisiana’s Allen Ellender 
and Mississippi's James Eastland were 
returned to the Senate with little or no 
opposition, a number of more progres- 
sive Democrats also won statewide of- 
fice—notably Buford Ellington, elected 
Governor of Tennessee, and South Car- 
olina’s Governor Robert E. McNair, 
who as Lieutenant Governor acceded to 
the top job last year when Governor 
Donald Russell resigned. In Virginia, 
the big winner was William Spong, the 
moderate Democrat who ousted Senator 
A. Willis Robertson in the primary 

The Georgeen Gambit. To be sure, 
old-fashioned racism still flourished in 
many contests: yet many diehard segre- 
gationists covertly courted the new 
Negro vote. The Negro turnout was dis- 
appointing in several states, often be- 
cause of the sorry spectacle of segrega- 
tionist running against segregationist 

There were significant exceptions. In 
Texas, three Negroes became the first 
members of their race in 71 years to 
win election to the state legislature; 
Georgia re-elected all ten of its Negro 
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legislators. In  Alabama’s Lowndes 
County, black voters—who outnumber 
whites 55% to 45% —were less than 
enthusiastic about Stokely Carmichael’s 
aggressive Black Panther ticket, which 
went down to defeat. Elsewhere in the 
state, several Negroes were elected, 
notably Macon County’s Lucius Amer- 
son, 32, a Korean War paratrooper and 
former postal clerk who became the 
South’s only Negro sheriff. In Dallas 
County, Selma’s public-safety director, 
Wilson Baker, who acted with memo- 
rable restraint during last year’s voting- 
rights demonstrations, was elected sher- 
iff over Incumbent Jim Clark, whose 
brutal treatment of Negroes shocked 
the nation. 

The top race in Alabama, of course, 
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ARKANSAS’ ROCKEFELLERS 
None sweeter. 


was no contest at all. Democratic Gov- 
ernor George Wallace, unable to suc- 
ceed himself, aimed to ride Wife Lur- 
leen’s skirttails all the way to the White 
House. Unless the Democrats or Repub- 
licans put up a sufficiently conservative 
presidential candidate in 1968, George 
told a nationwide television audience, 
“you can look for us to be in your state 
all the way from Maine to California.” 
Ironically, the Wallace presence atop 
the party ticket helped sweep Demo- 
cratic Senator John J. Sparkman, a lib- 
eral by Alabama standards and no ad- 
mirer of the Georgeen gambit, to an 
unexpectedly easy win over Republican 
John Grenier, 36, who masterminded 
Goldwater's Southern sweep in 1964, 
"Strong View."” In Georgia's hope- 
lessly muddled gubernatorial race, nei- 
ther G.O.P. Congressman Howard 
("Bo") Callaway, 39, nor Democrat 
Lester Maddox, 50, polled the majority 
(Callaway had 47.1% of the vote, 
Maddox 46.8% ) required by the state 
constitution. The stalemate came about 
because former Governor Ellis Arnall, 
upset by Maddox in a Democratic pri- 
mary runoff, received 58,000 votes in a 
write-in fashioned by moderates unhap 
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py over the segregationist stances of 
both major-party candidates. As a re- 
sult, Georgia faced a governmental hi- 
atus unrivaled since its 1946 crisis. 
which—by coincidence—also involved 
Arnall. 

What happens in a no-majority con- 
test? The state constitution stipulates 
that Georgia's general assembly choose 
the Governor: since it is overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, it presumably would 
pick Maddox. At week’s end, however, 
responding to lawsuits filed after the 
election, a three-judge federal panel ex- 
pressed the “strong view.” likely to be 
embodied in a formal ruling this week. 
that the election should not be decided 
by the assembly—because the state’s 
constitutional provision conflicts with a 
1963 U.S. Supreme Court decision 
overthrowing the county-unit system in 
Georgia's Democratic primary. 

A major coup for the G.O.P. in the 
South was Claude Kirk’s surprising gu- 
bernatorial victory in Florida, even 
though many Republicans disapproved 
of the candidate’s tactics. Subtly ap- 
pealing to the segregationist vote, the 
Jacksonville investment banker assailed 
his opponent, Miami's Democratic 
Mayor Robert King High, 42, as “ultra- 
liberal” and came out against open- 
housing legislation. Kirk — benefited 
mainly from resentment over high tax- 
es, an issue that could come back to 
haunt him in view of his campaign 
pledge to provide $500 million in new 
State services without raising taxes. 

Like Kirk, Oklahoma Republican 
Dewey F. Bartlett, 47, was a distinct 
underdog, but he overcame his state's 
3-10-1 Democratic voter advantage to 
win the governorship against Democrat 
Preston Moore, 46. The great popu- 
larity of Governor Henry Bellmon, in- 
eligible for a second term after becom- 
ing the first Republican to win the of- 
fice in 1962, helped swing Oilman Bart- 
lett’s victory. 

Personal Slurs. In U.S. Senate races, 
the G.O.P. won two expected victories. 
easily re-electing John Sherman Cooper 
in Kentucky and Strom Thurmond in 
South Carolina, plus a couple of con- 
tests that had been in doubt. In Ten- 
nessee, wiry. boyish-looking Attorney 
Howard Baker Jr.. 40, owed his vic- 
tory in the senatorial race largely to out- 
going Governor Frank Clement's over- 
confidence. Unlike his rival, Baker cam- 
paigned at a breakneck pace, ardently 
wooed Negroes and union members, 
and won by 100,000 votes. 

Texas Republican John Tower, 41, 
who in 1961 became the state’s first 
post-Reconstruction G.O.P. Senator 


Who was the outgoing Governor when the 
death of Governor-elect Eugene Talmadge 
precipitated a contest for control of the stite 
house between Arnall and Herman Talmadge, 
who had received write-in votes as “insur 
ance” against his father’s failing health. The 
impasse ended after two months, when Arnall 
voluntarily stepped aside, and the state Su 
Preme Court named Lieutenant Governor 
elect Melvin Thompson acting chief executive 


largely as a result of feudin’ and fussin’ 
among Lone Star Democrats, benefited 
from renewed dissension and managed 
to hang onto Lyndon Johnson's old seat 
against Democratic Attorney General 
Waggoner Carr, 48. The G.O.P. also 
elected two Congressmen—one of them 
Houston Oilman George Bush, 42, son 
of former Connecticut Senator Prescott 
Bush—bringing the party’s congression- 
al strength back to what it was before 
the 23-member Texas delegation went 
solidly Democratic in 1964. 

Nowhere in the South was victory 
sweeter for the Republicans than in 
Arkansas, where Winthrop Rockefeller, 
54, had to overcome both political tra- 
dition and a barrage of personal slurs 
by Democrat Jim Johnson, 41, a rant- 
ing segregationist who helped make the 
campaign one of the nation’s dirtiest, 
Rockefeller. who gave Democratic 
Governor Orval Faubus a scare in the 
1964 election, loosened up his cam- 
paign style, tightened up his party's 
fledgling apparatus, and let Jim Johnson 
undo himself. In the process, the nas- 
cent Arkansas G.O.P. elected its first 
Lieutenant Governor and its first U.S. 
Congressman in modern times. 


THE MIDWEST 
Heartland Recaptured 


Nowhere was this year's electoral 
outcome awaited with greater suspense 
than in the Midwest, where millions of 
Republicans deserted their party in 
1964. And nowhere, as it turned out, did 
the G.O.P. make so vigorous a come- 
back. Republicans not only eradicated 
their losses of two years ago but also 
added some upsets of their own, and 
may well have recovered their historic 
power base in the nation’s heartland. 

In addition to the glittering Senate 
victories of Chuck Percy and Bob Grif- 
fin, the voters re-elected a phalanx of 
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Republican regulars: ITowa’s Jack Mil- 
ler, Kansas’ James B. Pearson, South 
Dakota’s Karl Mundt, Nebraska's Carl 
Curtis. Indeed, it was a boomerang at 
tempt by Lyndon Johnson to dislodge 
Curtis that led to one of six guber- 
natorial victories in the region 

Brother Bother. Piqued by Curtis’ 
criticism of his Administration over the 
Bobby Baker case, the President per 
suaded Nebraska's popular Democratic 
Governor Frank Morrison—who had 
been favored to win re-election—to run 
for Curtis’ Senate seat. As Governor, 
Morrison had enjoyed the support ol 
Nebraska's conservative businessmen, 
but the same element had also backed 
Curtis 
two, the business community stuck by 
the Republican. Deteated with Morri 
son was the Democratic candidate to 
succeed him, Lieutenant Governor Phil- 
ip Sorensen 

The latter was more hurt than helped 
by his abrasive older brother Ted. Presi 
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for the machine. 
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THE LeVANDERS OF MINNESOTA 
Wiping out losses and adding upsets. 


dent Kennedy's former speechwriter, 
who flew in from the East to campaign 
for Phil and immediately got into a 
shouting match with the Omaha World- 
Herald over some disparaging remarks 
that Ted had made about progress in his 
home state in 1961. In the end, Phil lost 
the limelight to a G.O.P. novice, Nor- 
bert (“Nobby”) Tiemann, 42, himsel! 
a Kennedy-handsome, 6-ft. 3-in. bank- 
er from Wasau (pop. 724). An un 
Known nine months ago, Tiemann 
stumped the state shaking every out- 
stretched hand, put across his German 
name with the slogan: “Tiemann 
Nebraska’s Way to Spell Governor.” He 
won by 101,586 votes. 

Vexation with Taxation. In lowa, 
where a similar L.BJ. intervention 
failed to persuade Democratic Gover- 
nor Harold Hughes to take on G.O.P. 
Senator Jack Miller, Hughes, an ex- 
truck driver and reformed alcoholic, 
easily won re-election over Republican 
William G. Murray, an lowa State Uni- 
versity economics professor: nonethe- 
less, Hughes-imposed tax increases cut 
The voters 
revolt over taxes-civn-inflation was also 
a major issue in Kansas 

Conversely, Ohio’s G.O.P. Governor 
James Rhodes, who was re-elected to a 
second four-year term by a landslide 
700,000 votes over Democratic State 
Senator Frazier Reams Jr., was helped 
by the fact that he had upheld a 1962 
campaign promise not to raise taxes. 
Spending also figured in the guberna- 
torial campaign in Wisconsin, where 
Democratic Candidate Patrick J. Lucey, 
a Kennedy supporter, attacked Repub 
lican Incumbent Warren P. Knowles as 
a proflig 


down his margin of victory 





te squanderer and “cheerlead 
er Governor Nonetheless. Knowles. 


whose accomplishments include ambi 
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tious educational reforms and a $300 
million ant-pollution program, trounced 
Lucey by 626.250 votes to 538.797 
Flunking Freshmen Hubert Hum 
phrey’s bailiwick of Minnesota, Repub- 
licans profited from the Democratic 
Farmer Labor Party's decay and dis- 
array. Beleaguered by intraparty strife 
and a state insurance scandal, Demo- 
cratic Governor Karl Rolvaag was top- 
pled by Republican Moderate Harold 
LeVander, 56, a St. Paul attorney and 
onetime law partner of Harold Stassen’s 





NEBRASKA’S TIEMANN & ROOTERS 


Swedish-descended son of a Lutheran 
preacher, LeVander is a stem-winding 
speaker who has delivered more than 
200 high school commencement ad- 
dresses with such galvanizing titles as 
“Rise Up and Build” and “You Have 
Singled; Now Score.” 

The G.O.P.’s most spectacular Mid- 
House 


west gains came in the races 


and were, in large part, the result of 
having exceptionally attractive young 
candidates. In Michigan, Republican 
challengers ousted all five of the Demo 
cratic Congressmen who were newly 
elected in 1964. Big 
in the Seventh District (Flint and en 
virons) Republican Donald W 
Riegle Jr.. 28, literally quit school—he 
was working on a business doctorate at 
Harvard—to take on First-Termer John 
Mackie, 46, Democratic wheelhorse and 
longtime state highway 
Rieg who tirelessly trod city streets 
and crashed Democratic rallies, buried 
Mackie 71.133 to 60,130 

In the state’s Second District (includ 
ing Ann Arbor), Republicans ousted 
Democratic Freshman Weston Vivian 
an engineering Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, by the simple ex 
pedient of recruiting a Ph.D. of their 
own (in speech), State Representative 
Marvin L. Esch, 39. In the Upper Pen 
insula 
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Republican Businessman Philip 
E. Ruppe bounced a fourth L.BJ. coat 
tail product 
spite frenetic federal pork-barreling on 
the latter's behalf—including ¢ 
fice for microscopic Christmas, Mich 
(pop. 120), which now foresees a future 
as a yuletide mailing center 

Shoo-Out. Many Midwest G.O.P. vic 
tories resulted simply from general dis 
content with the Administration. Re 
publicans gained five congressional seats 
in Ohio, where voters recalled all three 
of their Democratic freshmen. chiet 
among them Cincinnati's capable John 
Gilligan, narrowly beaten (margin 
7.832 votes out of 131.340) by Rober 
Taft Jr. son of Mr 
Iowa, where five Democrats swept out 


Republican 


Raymond Clevenger, de 
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1964, the only survivor was Represent- 
ative John Culver, who had a weak chal- 
lenger in Cedar Rapids Mayor Robert 
Johnson. 

In Wisconsin, both freshmen Demo- 
crats went down; Lynn Stalbaum lost 
his seat to ex-Congressman Henry C. 
Schadeberg, whom he defeated in 1964, 
and John Race fell before handsome 
Republican Assemblyman William Stei- 
ger. In North Dakota, Democratic New- 
comer Rolland Redlin was wiped out 
Even one Democratic freshman who had 
been considered a virtual shoo-in for re- 
election was shooed out: Nebraska's 
hard-working Clair Callan, after a night- 
long seesaw count, finally lost to Fair- 
bury Attorney Robert V. Denney. 

Platform for Action. Nor could Illi- 
nois’ only L.B.J. neophyte, Gale Schis- 
ler, fend off the challenge of able G.O.P. 
State Legislator Tom Railsback. Ironi- 
cally, the Illinois Democratic machine's 
only major victory was the election of 
Adlai Stevenson III, father-like son of 
the late Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee, as state treasurer, by a hair-thin 
30,758 votes—despite the fact that the 
party bosses had asked Stevenson to run 
for the post only because Senator Paul 
Douglas thought that the Stevenson 
name would help him in his own race 

Apart from Culver in lowa, only two 
other Democratic freshmen survived— 
Andrew Jacobs and Lee Hamilton in In 
diana—largely because of skillful gerry- 
mandering by the Democratic legisla- 
ture. However, the G.O.P. unexpected- 
ly unseated a veteran Hoosier House 
fixture, cight-termer Winfield K. Den- 
ton, who lost to Management Consultant 
Roger H. Zion, 45. Reflecting farmer 
unrest, the G.O.P. captured, by one es- 
timate, 57% of the rural vote v. 49.7% 
in the Goldwater debacle. Of 19 Dem- 
ocrats newly elected in 1964 through- 
out the region, 16 were retired. In all, 
Republicans picked up a net gain of 22 
House seats in the Midwest—almost 
half their national gain. 
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ARIZONA'S WILLIAMS 
Men over ideology. 
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THE WEST 
Victory in Depth 


From the Continental Divide to the 
Pacific shore, the Mexican border to 
the Arctic Ocean, only one statehouse 
remained in Democratic control last 
week, Even the lone holdout in Salt 
Lake City most likely would have fall- 
en to the G.O.P. if Governor Calvin 
Rampton did not have two more years 
to serve. Of all the West's Democratic 
gubernatorial candidates, only Incum- 
bent John Burns in Hawaii survived the 
pervasive Republican wind. Another 
possible Democratic winner is Alaska’s 
William Egan, who withdrew an early 
concession in hopes that a recount and 
a tally of absentee ballots would return 
him to office. 

No less significant were Republican 
gains in secondary statewide races, leg- 
islatures and courthouses. Democratic 
majorities were transmuted into Repub- 
lican majorities in both houses of the 
legislatures in Alaska, Arizona and Utah. 
The G.O.P. also won complete control 
of a divided legislature in Colorado, half 
of previously all-Democratic legislatures 
in Washington, Oregon and Montana 

Pared Margins. Ronald Reagan will 
still be faced with Democratic majorities 
in Sacramento, but their margins were 
pared to a bare—and possibly friendli- 
er—predominance in both houses. Even 
powerful Jesse Unruh, Democratic 
speaker of the lower house and long- 
time rival of defeated Pat Brown, ap- 
peared close to defeat for a time in his 
once-safe suburban Los Angeles dis- 
trict. Unruh’s margin: 9,000 votes 

Republicans racked up only slightly 
less impressive victories in the congres- 
sional races. The Democrats lost ten of 
their 48 Representatives, among them 
such Capitol Hill veterans as Califor 
nia’s seven-termer Harlan Hagen, de- 
feated by Olympic Decathlon Cham- 
pion Bob Mathias. In Senate contests 
no incumbent was defeated, and the 
Democrats had only one loss, the Ore- 
gon seat of retiring Maurine Neuberger 
that was captured by Mark Hatfield. 

One Word. Officeholders at home are 
far more visible, however, than those 
in Washington, and are perennially har- 
ricd by aggrieved voters. Partly as a 
result of introducing a sales tax, Robert 
Smylie, dean of U.S. Governors, lost 
out in Idaho's Republican primary in 
August. He was joined last week by 
incumbent Democrats in Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California and Nevada. Three of 
the losers—Alaska’s Egan, California's 
Brown and Nevada's Grant Sawyer 
also were trying to surmount the voters’ 
antipathy to third terms, 

Ideology played a minimal part in 
the elections. Indeed, there was little 
but the word Republican to unite the 
G.O.P.’s nine winning Governors. Ari 
zona’s Jack Williams and Nevada's Paul 
Laxalt stand close to Goldwater, while 
Idaho's Don Samuelson stands, if pos- 
sible, to the right of Barry. Colorado's 
John Love, on the other hand, is more 





NEW MEXICO’S CARGO 
Ire over taxes. 


of the Scranton stripe while New Mex- 
ico’s David Cargo and Oregon’s Tom 
McCall would agree on most issues with 
Nelson Rockefeller or Jacob Javits. 
With few exceptions, the Western 
winners on both sides were the more ar- 
ticulate and attractive campaigners 
Thus outstanding Democratic candi- 
dates managed in many cases to buck 
the G.O.P. tide. While Republicans were 
making substantial gains in Washington, 
all four of the freshmen Congressmen 
who rode into office with Lyndon John- 
son were returned, Democratic Senator 


E. L. Bartlett easily repulsed a Repub- 
lican challenger in Alaska, and Mon- 
tana’s first-term Senator Lee Metcalf 


racked up a surprisingly large margin 
in defeating Republican Governor Tim 
Babcock’s bid for his seat. 

As in all big victories, last week's 
near-sweep of the Western statehouses 
was as much a challenge to the winners 
as a defeat for the losers. Few Repub- 
lican Governors will be able any longer 
to accuse Democratic legislatures of 
blocking their programs: all will be on 
their mettle to come up with new pro- 
grams of their own. And, of course, 
they, too, will have to battle anti- 
incumbent reaction when they come up 
for re-election. Yet a triumph of such 
depth and breadth gives the G.O.P. a 
firm foundation for future growth and 
a huge geographical base for the presi- 
dential campaigns of 1968 and 1972. 


PROPOSITIONS 
Confusing Clutter 


In most places, the town-meeting 
style of democracy has long since gone 
the way of the cucking stool. Its herit- 
age is the referendum, an instant, pain- 
less substitute that leaves discussion of 
controversial issues to the press and 
their resolution to the curtained con- 
science of the voter. Sometimes the 
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issues attract as much attention as the 
candidates, but more often they are so 
triviak—or so confusing—that they 
should never have been put on the bal- 
lot at all. Last week's election had a 
few of both kinds, 

In defiance of all pollsters’ predic- 
tions, Californians. by a 3-to-2 margin, 
voted against the CLEAN initiative 
(named for its sponsor, the California 
League Enlisting Action Now), which 
would have re-enforced police powers 
to ban pernographic literature—and, 
said opponents, would have outlawed 
just about half of a ten-year-old’s read- 
ing list. A few voters may have been con- 
fused by the question’s wording, which 
required CLEAN supporters to vote for 
an “Obscenity Initiative.” Now who 
would vote for obscenity? 

In New York City, the most heated 
issue concerned the fate of Mayor John 
Lindsay’s civilian-dominated police re- 
view board, set up last summer to hear 
and sift charges of police malfeasance 
or brutality, Most top politicians of both 
parties campaigned for the board. The 
police bitterly opposed it, and the ma- 
jority (63%) of voters agreed that the 
board would inhibit the cop on the beat 
and send the crime rate soaring. The 
board was summarily killed. 

Taking from Caesar. Many voters 
saw in legalized gambling a fiscal pana- 
cea whereby they would not only have 
to render less unto Caesar but also— 
with luck—Caesar might render some- 
thing unto them. In New York, a state 
lottery for the support of education 
received overwhelming endorsement, 
while in New Jersey, night harness rac- 
ing was approved, opening the track— 
and the heavily taxed parimutuel win- 
dows—to many people who could not 
make it in the daytime. 

Far too many of the issues merely 
cluttered up the ballot. In one of the 
oddest measures to appear on any ballot, 
the citizens of Dearborn, Mich., de- 
liberated on whether the U.S. should 
pull out of Viet Nam. A majority— 
56.5% —gravely declared against uni- 
lateral withdrawal. 








THE ADMINISTRATION 
A Pro for DOT 


When he signed the bill creating the 
twelfth Cabinet-rank federal agency last 
month, Lyndon Johnson gave no nod, 
verbal or cranial, to the man who had 
worked hardest to create the Adminis- 
tration’s long-sought Department of 
Transportation. Alan Stephenson Boyd 
stood stoically aside while the President 
praised others and declared gratuitous- 
ly that he was looking for a “strong 
man™ to head DOT. Last week Johnson 
announced his choice: Alan Boyd, 44, 
former chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board who, as Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, had de- 
voted his days since June 1965 to the 
task of planning and promoting the 
new department, 

It was a typical keep-‘em-guessing 
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Johnsonian performance. Boyd, who 
was given no hint of his elevation, had 
been offered a $100,000-a-year job as 
head of the Association of American 
Railroads. Until Johnson pulled out 
Boyd’s name, the front runner in the 
press guess-stakes had been White 
House Adviser Joseph A. Califano Jr.. 
who with Boyd helped push the bill 
through Congress. 

Cutting the Knot. Boyd faces a for- 
midable task. He will attempt to un- 
scramble the world’s biggest, most 
bitterly competitive transportation com- 
plex, a Gordian knot of railroads (214,- 
650 miles), airline routes (280,696 
miles), and highways (3,600,000 
miles). To cut the knot, Boyd's de- 
partment aims to coordinate the re- 
sponsibilities of 31 federal agencies. 


With 91,000 employees and a $5.5 bil- 
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ALAN BOYD 
After a typical guessing game. 


lion budget, he will run the Govern- 
ment’s fifth-largest department. 

A high-domed, husky (6 ft. 34 in.) 
Floridian with a deceptive, country- 
cousin air, Lawyer Boyd comes to the 
job with impressive professional cre- 
dentials, A combat pilot with more than 
3,000 hours of flying time (World War 
Il and Korea), Boyd served successive- 
ly on state commissions to improve 
Florida’s aviation, highway and railroad 
systems. A self-styled “Eisenhower 
Democrat.” he was summoned to Wash- 
ington by Ike in 1959 to serve on the 
CAB. After President Kennedy appoint- 
ed him CAB chairman in 1961, Boyd 
showed his scrappy independence by 
voting to deny Boston-based Northeast 
Airlines’ application to fly the competi- 
tion-clogged New York-Florida route 
on a permanent basis. Though Robert 
and Ted Kennedy fought hard for the 
home-town airline, Boyd stood his 
ground and Northeast lost its bid for the 
Florida run (CAB reversed itself after 
Boyd's departure and granted perma- 
nent certification). “I've never been per- 
suaded yet.” Boyd once said, “by the 
logic of being pushed around.” 


CRIME 


Slaughter in the College of Beauty 

Last summer's macabre mass mur- 
ders in Chicago and Austin seemed ir- 
resistibly fascinating to Robert Benja- 
min Smith, 18, studious, reticent high 
school senior in Mesa, Ariz. (pop. 50,- 
000). Three months ago, Bob Smith 
began to concoct his own nightmarish 
schemes for multiple murder, After toy- 
ing with several other likely sites, he set- 
tled on the Rose-Mar College of Beauty, 
a mile and a half from his home, because 
of the number of potential victims— 
student beauticians and housewife cus- 
tomers—to be found there. 

His plan was to bind the women, tie 
plastic bags over their heads, and watch 
them while they suffocated. After mull- 
ing it over for weeks, he set out from his 
home early one morning last week with 
a brown paper bag containing 200 ft. 
of nylon cord, a package of big plastic 
sandwich bags, two hunting knives and, 
for good measure, a .22-cal., single- 
action six-shooter that his parents had 
given him. 

Wheel of Death. Once inside the 
school, Smith brandished his pistol. No 
one paid any attention so he fired one 
shot into a mirror and ordered everyone 
there—five women, a three-year-old girl 
and a baby—into a back room. One 
woman shouted, “There'll be 40 people 
here in a few minutes.” Smith replied: 
“I'm sorry, but I didn’t bring enough 
ammunition for them.” He found to his 
dismay that the sandwich bags were too 
small to pull over a person's head, but 
he still had his knives and his pistol. So 
Smith ordered his victims to lie down in 
a circle like spokes in a wheel—their 
heads at the center, their feet on the 
perimeter, 

They complied. As unconcernedly as 
if he were taking potshots at pop bot- 
tles, Smith squeezed off his bullets, aim- 
ing carefully at the head of each per- 
son, Mrs. Joyce Sellers, 27, mother of 
the two children in the circle, lurched 
about after he had shot her, so Smith 
stabbed her in the back to be certain 
she was dead. 

"Popping Noises.” In the midst of the 
massacre, Mrs. Eveline Cummings, op- 
erator of the school, entered the build- 
ing, heard a man’s voice and “funny 
popping noises” coming from the back 
room. She called the police, who arrived 
to arrest Smith while he was still stand- 
ing not far from the bloody bodies of 
his victims. 

The young killer blithely announced. 
“| wanted to get known, just wanted to 
get myself a name,” then reconstructed 
his crime before horrified policemen 
But there was little to say. Mrs. Sellers 
and her daughter, Debra, 3, were dead 
on the floor: three other women died a 
short time later; another lay in serious 
condition in the hospital. The baby, 
Tamara Lynn Sellers, had been shot in 
the arm, but survived because her moth- 
er’s body had shielded her from Smith’s 
bullets, 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Giant Spoiler 


The largest American campaign of 
the Viet Nam war raged last week in the 
thick jungle of Tay Ninh province 
northwest of Saigon. Some 16,000 U.S. 
troops traded blows with an clusive 
Communist enemy that remained mostly 
hidden in his forest fastness, emerging 
occasionally to do vicious, bloody battle. 
So far, most of the blood was Red. In a 
week of fighting, more than 900 Viet 
Cong died. 

As so often happens, the battle, code- 
named Operation Attleboro, got its start 
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VIET CONG DEAD IN TAY NINH 
An end to cherished notions. 


with a minor fire fight. A U.S. company 
on a routine rice hunt stumbled onto a 
Viet Cong platoon and traded blows tor 
an hour. But that night the enemy 
struck back, mortaring two base camps 
a tactic sometimes used by the Com- 
munists to divert the Allies from more 
serious business near by. Still not certain 
if something big was up. U.S. com- 
manders dispatched six battalions of the 
Ist Infantry Division to the scene by 
plane and helicopter. 

Eight Hours of Lead. Things became 
a lot more certain the next day. Major 
Guy S. Meloy was leading 400 of his 
riflemen through the Tay Ninh jungles 
when, as he put it, “all hell broke loose.” 
An ambush of 1,500 Communist soldiers 
opened up with automatic rifles and 
machine guns on the Americans—and 
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kept on firing and firing. “For eight 
hours it was nothing but solid lead,” 
said Meloy later. “Where the V.C. got 
all the ammunition, I've got no earthly 
idea.” Six times the Red soldiers 
launched human wave charges, yelling 
and screaming above the crackle of bul- 
lets. Meloy’s men held them off until 
reinforcements arrived, permitting a 
U.S. withdrawal under pinpoint artillery 
cover, but three of his companies took 
heavy casualties in the encounter, But 
so did the enemy: in some 30) hours of 
intermittent battle, Meloy, his command 
eventually grown to eleven companies, 
accounted for some 200 Red dead. 

Meloy’s ordeal triggered the massive 
infusion of men into the battle. Opera- 
tion Attleboro had begun as a routine 
operation a month ago, with elements 
of the U.S. 25th Division and 196th 
Light Infantry. Now more Ist Division 
units and the 173rd Airborne Brigade 
were brought up. Major General Wil- 
liam E. DePuy, commander of the Ist 
Division, took charge of Attleboro and 
set up an operational headquarters at 
Dau Tieng. The once-sleepy village 
bordering a large rubber plantation soon 
resembled a World War Il beachhead as 
lumbering C-123S transports and dart- 
ing helicopters brought in hundreds of 
tons of supplies from 175-mm, artillery 
shells to plastic bottles of mosquito re- 
pellent. DePuy soon concluded that 
Attleboro had caught the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese massing for an attack 
on the Special Forces camp of Suoi Da, 
perhaps as the opening of a major win- 
ter offensive. True or not. the Reds kept 
fighting as though it were: the biggest 
battle was still to come. 

Red Gas. Thirty miles to the west of 
Meloy’s encounter, Lieut. Colonel Jack 
Whitted, commander of the Ist Battal- 
ion of the Ist Division’s 28th Infantry, 
was awakened just before dawn by a 
flare on his command post's perimeter. 
He had scarcely rolled out of his black 
silk hammock, strung up beside a 4-ft. 
anthill. when a bugle sounded and some 
100 Viet Cong charged. Three Clay- 
more mines blunted that enemy attack, 
When a heavy machine gun kept rip- 
ping into the U.S. lines, Specialist 4 
Kirk James, 26, of Brooklyn, crawled 
out 50 ft. until he was parallel with the 
enemy gunner, then took him out with a 
single blast from his 12-gauge shotgun. 
Within ten minutes, U.S. artillery had 
zeroed in on the attackers, and Air 
Force fighter-bombers were pounding 
them with 500-Ib. bombs and napalm— 
one of nearly 700 support sorties flown 
by the Air Force and Vietnamese in the 
week of Tay Ninh battles. When the 
Viet Cong finally withdrew. they left 
400 of their dead behind. 

That was not all: the Viet Cong had 
been fighting to defend a central cache 
of arms and food. In nearby bunkers 
and tunnels, the U.S. infantrymen seized 


one of the richest hauls of the war: 
2,000,000 Ibs. of rice, 80 rocket launch- 
ers, 25 machine guns, 481 Claymore- 
type mines, large quantities of rifles, 
pistols, oil, clothing, even 116 bicycles. 
It was clearly the guts of any offensive 
notions that the enemy might have cher- 
ished, and it added Attleboro to the 
select list of major “spoiling” operations 
of the war. Also in the enemy stores 
were 23,000 Red Chinese grenades, over 
1,000 of them tear-gas. Though Hanoi 
had loudly bewailed the U.S. use of tear 
gas, next day the Viet Cong employed it 
themselves for the first time in the war, 
tossing several gas grenades at a U.S. 
squad on night reconnaissance. 


Arsenal in Action 


As the big kill at Tay Ninh demon- 
strated, the arsenal of American wea- 
pons in Viet Nam is the deadliest ever 
developed for man-to-man combat. The 
U.S. infantryman in Viet Nam_ today 
shoulders six times the firepower of his 
Korean War counterpart; behind him 
stand rank upon rank of mobile mor- 
tars and howitzers that can be called in 
by air as quickly as he needs them. 
Overhead hover helicopters — bristling 
with machine guns, rockets and auto- 
matic grenade launchers: above the 
“gunships” circle jet fighter-bombers 
armed with searing napalm, white phos- 
phorous and bomblets that can unleash 
deadly patterns of tiny steel pellets. In 
no other war has American weaponry so 
quickly matched the demands of a dif- 
ficult tactical terrain. From the swamps 
of the Mekong Delta, where 30-ft. pa- 
trol boats packed with unsinkable plastic 
foam whisk along on water jets, to the 
shell-pocked “Rockpile” below the De- 
militarized Zone, where six-barreled 
Ontos tracked vehicles rumble, the ar- 
senal last week was in awesome action 
(see color pages). 

Bloody Mush. Basic element in this 
lethal complex is what the Viet Cong 
call “the litthe black rifle’—the light, 
fast-firing, plastic-stocked M-16  auto- 
matic rifle carried by most of the com- 
bat troops in South Viet Nam. At 7.6 
Ibs., the M-16 is scarcely the size of a 
farm boy’s “varmint™ rifle: yet it can 
spray short bursts at the rate of 750 
rounds per minute, though reloading 
time cuts the effective rate to a far 
lower figure. Its muzzle velocity is so 
great that within 100 yds.—the range 
of most Viet Nam fire fights—an M-16 
bullet generates supersonic shock waves 
that can collapse internal organs into 
bloody mush, shatter bone or leave 
arms and legs dangling drunkenly, 

The M-16 does have drawbacks. Its 
lightweight, plastic butt is liable to shat- 
ter in hand-to-hand combat, where the 
infantryman often clobbers his enemy 
with the stock. Moreover, its high sight 
—necessitated by the carrying handle 
that serves as the rear sighting plane— 
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The M-60 machine gun, handled by a soldier of the 101st Air- arc of fire, cameraman opened shutter for five seconds as 
borne, is capable of firing 250 rounds per minute. At night, machine gunner swung weapon from right to left, then used 
tracer bullets mark the line of sight. To record tt sadly flash to photograph soldier himself and surrounding scene. 

















ings as it is triggered by a ser- 
geant first class at Phan Rang, 
170 miles northeast of Saigon. 







An M-16 automatic rifle, which 


can fire 70 rounds per minute, 
5.56-mm. cartridge cas- 





spits 


Ontos (Greek for “the thing’) is designed to 
provide close-in, line-of-sight artillery support 
for Marine foot soldiers. Its six recoilless rifles 
have a range of 7,500 yards, can fire 106- 
mm. shells singly or in various combinations i 
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Gasoline engine above is pumping colored smoke into Viet 
Cong tunnel to detect other tunnel entrances. Used to flush 
out the enemy, smoke is often laced with a nonlethal tear gas. 


The M-79 grenade launcher, here being firs d 


past the photographer by a member of the 
101st Airborne, replaces the rifle-fired grenade 
launcher. It fires either a 40-mm. grenade (yel 

tt) or a shra el-filled round 


low projectile at le 
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Claymore mine, a little smaller than a ream of typing 
paper, explodes lead buckshot in a predetermined direc- 
tion. In the picture series above, U.S. soldier clectrically 
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detonates a mine placed midway between himself and 


dummy foes. Enemy is wiped out; soldier is untouched. The 
mine can also be a booby trap operated by a trip wire. 





means that a dug-in rifleman must ex- 
pose his head and chest to aim carefully. 
But the rapid rate of fire more than 
compensates: in Korea with the slow- 
firing Garand, less than one-quarter of 
the troops fired their weapons in battle: 
in Viet Nam with the M-16. everyone 
fires copiously. Many riflemen lug 600 
rounds into battle (v. 72 rounds per 
man in Korea). 

Knockout Punch. Behind the rapid- 
fire left jabs of its M-16s. the infantry 
squad carries a knockout punch in the 
blunderbuss-shaped M-79 grenade 
launcher. “Beautiful little seventy- 
niners.” the Marines call them, par- 
ticularly when a 40-mm. grenade— 
spring-loaded with half-inch steel barbs 
—pops in the middle of a Viet Cong 
position 385 yds. away. The M-79 has 
two drawbacks: it is only a single-shot 
weapon (good grenadiers get off 16 
rounds per minute), and its grenades 
are armed only after a flight of 30 
meters through the air—in order to 
protect the grenadier from their frag- 
ments. A multishot M-79 is currently 
being tested in Viet Nam. and to solve 
the problem of close-in fire fights gren- 
adiers are now issued 40-mm. “cannis- 
ter” rounds whose heavy loads of 
Double-O buckshot blast out of the 
barrel as if from a sawed-off shotgun, 
cutting down everything within a 20-ft. 
radius. “If you used it on skeet.” says 
one veteran, “you'd take down the 
skeet tower too.” 

A third infantry weapon—almost 
conventional in concept—is the belt-fed 
M-60 light machine gun, which in its 
contours and chatter (maximum rate of 
fire 550 rounds per minute, average 
rate 250) is reminiscent of the World 
War Il German Maschinengewehr, Ear- 
lier American machine guns were usual- 
ly fired from a tall tripod and employed 
pistol grips; the M-60 has a low bipod 
and a rifle stock that permits the gun- 
ner to lie low and traverse rapidly. 
“It doesn’t jump at all when you fire.” 
adds a Marine “gunny.” “You can keep 
atin can moving at 300 yds.” 

The Men from ACTIV. Beyond the 
basics, U.S. troops in Viet Nam have 
come up with a number of innovations 
and adaptations that have also altered 
the firepower of the war. Marines 
around Danang and Chu Lai have no 
better close-support weapon than Ontos 
—a thin-skinned, wide-tracked antitank 
vehicle that can splash safely through 
paddies that would mire down a man. 

The most interesting innovations are 
the ones handled by ACTIV (for Army 
Concept Team in Viet Nam), a prowl- 
ing, 55-man think tank. Says ACTIV’s 
Colonel George Lutz. 46, who has been 
evaluating new devices for the Army 
since 1938: “In ground combat, the 
only real thing of value is human life, 
and nobody has yet put a price tag on 
that. Our effort is oriented exclusively 
toward the grunt on the ground.” 

Combat Cooties. Most of the new 
developments in the Viet Nam war— 
many of them not yet beyond the testing 
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stage—are aimed at disproving the old 
proverb that “the night belongs to Char- 
lie.” One such gadget is the portable 
“people sniffer.” a device that can de- 
tect any enemy emanation from cook- 
ing fires to what Lifebuoy used to call 
“B.O.” Already U.S. planes are carrying 
magnetically sensitive electronic devices 
aloft to ping in on concentrations of 
enemy weapons; heat-sensitive “eyes in 
the sky” have long been prowling the 
Ho Chi Minh trail in search of Red 
campfires. But the weirdest innovation 
of all is the “combat cootie.” Some 
months ago, researchers discovered that 
bedbugs might be useful in Viet Nam. 
Placed in a box. three sides of which are 
insulated, a b'ood-seeking bedbug will 
“sniff out” men lurking in ambush along 
a jungle trail. When the bedbug senses 
human blood, it lets off an insect-scale 
“scream,” which is picked up and am- 
plified to its carrier. Result: a withering 
hail of fire into the adjacent bush con- 
cealing the enemy. 

Gas Attack. The enemy in Viet Nam 
has been working on his own arsenal as 
well. Most of it is derivative: the Reds 
for years have employed captured 
American Claymore mines—4!-lb. 






HROUGHOUT the course of 
the U.S. buildup in Viet Nam 

that now totals 350,000 men, there 
has been remarkably little disagree- 
ment between the American com- 
mand in Saigon and Commander in 
Chief Lyndon Johnson and his of- 
ficials in Washington. One excellent 
reason for this is that all along John- 
son has promised General William 
Westmoreland that whatever man- 
power reinforcements the general 
needed in the field, he would get. 
So far, the promise has been ful- 
filled: some 200,000 men will have 
disembarked in South Viet Nam in 
1966 alone, bringing the year-end 
total of American troop strength in 
the field to 385,000. 

But beyond that point, divergence 
looms between the generals, on the 
one hand, and Johnson and Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara 
on the other. Last week McNamara 
disclosed a planned “slowdown in 
our rate of troop deployments” in 
Viet Nam, “a statement,” explained 
the Defense Department the day aft- 
er Election Day, “that does not nec- 
essarily rule out a figure as high as 
500.000 for the end of 1967." To 
the men running the war in Saigon 
and many of their colleagues in the 
Pentagon, half a million men falls 
considerably short of what is needed. 
Marine Commandant Wallace Greene 
has plugged for the total with which 
most privately concur: 750,000 men. 

They argue that for all the Allied 
success in search-and-kill forays 
against. the Communists, victories 















































WANTED: MORE MEN IN VIET NAM 





shaped charges topped off with shrapnel 
—which can be triggered electrically 
for ambushes. Even in U.S. Special 
Forces camps where Claymores are 
mounted for perimeter defense, the 
Reds find agents to turn the Claymores 
inward and spread their fans of steel 
on the defenders before an attack. The 
mortar has become a Communist weap- 
on in Viet Nam for the simple reason 
that Allied camps are permanent and 
hence subject to bombardment: Red 
camps. under Allied pressure, change 
from week to week. 

One key weapon in flushing the ene- 
my from his tunnel cities has been non- 
toxic CN tear gas—the use of which 
has brought screams of protest from 
critics in the U.S. Military men argue 
that gas is the only way of safely sep- 
arating noncombatant Vietnamese hid- 
ing underground from Viet Cong. Often 
the gas is pumped into the tunnel com- 
plexes by means of long hoses attached 
to gasoline-driven pumps, but gas gre- 
nades are usually used. Last week U.S. 
troops in Tay Ninh were hit by Com- 
munist gas grenades. With that, the ar- 
gument against U.S. use of nontoxic 
gas went up in a puff of smoke. 





over the enemy’s main-force military 
units are like pushing water up the 
side of a bowl. The moment the 
mailed fist of U.S. power is with- 
drawn to search out the enemy else- 
where, the water, meaning the Red 
control of the countryside, runs 
back. Pacification efforts have largely 
failed in rural areas because there 
are not enough Allied troops to 
leave behind to provide a permanent 
shield behind which civilian teams 
can reclaim the peasants for the 
government. Even should negotia- 
tions take place, most U.S. officers 
in Viet Nam think the U.S. will 
need to be around for a long time 
in force to ensure that all the local 
Viet Cong, from village cops to 
schoolteachers, are identified by the 
Vietnamese and rooted out. 

Those in Washington now arguing 
against a buildup to the 750,000 lev- 
el do not fault Saigon’s reasoning. 
Rather they insist that the fragile 
South Vietnamese economy, already 
inflation-plagued, cannot absorb so 
massive an additional infusion of 
Americans. “It would be like putting 
2,000,000 men in West Germany.” 
says one Defense Department of- 
ficial. What is more, and far more 
disturbing, is that without calling up 
the reserves or increasing draft lev- 
els, the U.S. military simply does not 
have that many men available for 
Viet Nam duty. And there, for the 
moment, rests the debate, which 
might well affect the outcome of 
the war in which 5,800 U.S. lives 
have already been invested. 
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WEST GERMANY 


In Search of Coalition 

The reporters waiting impatiently 
outside a caucus room in the Bundestag 
last week could only guess at the events 
inside. Then, suddenly, a rhythmic wave 
of stamping feet told them that the 
Bundestag delegates of West Germany's 
ruling Christian Democratic Union had 
elected a new candidate for Chancellor. 
Moments later, C.D.U. backbenchers 
rushed out with the news: the man was 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger, 62, the silver- 
haired Minister President of the south- 
western state of Baden-Wiirttemberg. 

Kiesinger’s predecessor, Ludwig Er- 
hard, had been shunted aside unceremo- 
niously. Lost was Erhard’s own chance 
to rebuild the coalition government 


chance of forming a coalition with 
either the Socialists or the Free Demo- 
crats. Said he: “I hope for success in 
forming a solid—and I especially em- 
phasize solid—coalition.” 

To be sure. a shadow over the can- 
didate was his own Nazi past. In a 
sense, his selection came at a bad time. 
Only a few days before, the nearest 
thing West Germany has to the old Nazi 
Party won cight seats in elections for the 
Hesse state legislature. Kiesinger faced 
the issue head-on. He told a press con- 
ference that he had joined the party in 
1933, but had become disillusioned the 
next year and remained inactive after 
that. He insisted that he was drafted 
into Von Ribbentrop’s Foreign Ministry 
in 1940 and served only in a minor 
position in the section that beamed 





ERHARD & KIESINGER 
No easy matter to get things moving again. 


that had crumbled three weeks ago 
when the Free Democrats walked out 
in protest against his decision to raise 
taxes. Neither his friends nor enemies 
within the party wanted to leave the 
task of government building to the man 
who clearly had no future left. All that 
now remained for him was to carry on 
as a Jame-duck Chancellor until some- 
one else succeeded in forming a new 
coalition. 

Powerful Friend. It took three bal- 
lots; but on the third, Kiesinger had a 
comfortable margin: 137 to 81 for For- 
eign Minister Gerhard Schréder and 26 
for C.D.U. Parliamentary Leader Rai- 
ner Barzel. One reason was that Kiesing- 
er had been away from the Bundestag 
for eight years, thus had fewer enemies. 
He also had a powerful friend; Franz 
Josef Strauss, the burly boss of the 
Bavarian branch of the party, which had 
publicly endorsed Kiesinger the day be- 
fore. Another was that he fitted the 
C.D.U.’s concept of a candidate by be- 
ing not too Gaullist to alienate the 
party’s Atlanticists and not too Catho- 
lic to offend the Protestants, But the 
main factor in Kiesinger’s success was 
that, as a man of moderate, flexible 
views, he seemed to stand the best 
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broadcasts abroad. To buttress his state- 
ment, he released a wartime document 
in which a Nazi informer had de- 
nounced him to the Gestapo for sup- 
pressing anti-Jewish material on broad- 
casts to the U.S. and for harboring 
liberal ideas. 

Kiesinger also played up the fact that 
he had proved himself to be a good dem- 
ocrat and a tireless advocate of Franco- 
German friendship. That seemed good 
enough for most Germans. Both oppo- 
sition parties pledged not to attack him 
for the Nazi ties. The German press 
seemed to agree with the mass-circula- 
tion tabloid Bild Zeitung that “Kiesinger 
has to blame himself for nothing more 
than youthful error.” 

Common Goals. The more immediate 
fear for Kiesinger and the Christian 
Democrats was that the two opposition 
parties would form a coalition of their 
own and toss the C.D.U. out of office 
after 17 years of uninterrupted rule. In 
a series of meetings, Socialist Leader 
Willy Brandt and the Free Democrats’ 
Erich Mende discovered that their par- 
ties—once bitter foes—now share a 
number of important goals. Both, for 
example, favor more contact with East 
Germany, stable taxes, and unilateral 


renunciation of nuclear arms for West 
Germany. In fact, the Socialists and 
Free Democrats seemed far closer to 
each other than the Christian Democrats 
were to either of them. 

Still, Willy Brandt was not yet pre- 
pared to pop the coalition question to 
Mende. First, said Brandt, he wanted to 
hear Kiesinger out. Mende would also 
be huddling with the C.D.U,. candidate. 
How long the talks would continue no 
one could guess. Nor was it quite cer- 
tain that Kiesinger would be able to 
form a government. If he failed, the 


Christian Democrats would have to 
nominate another candidate, perhaps 
Schréder or Interior Minister Paul 


Liicke, who is known to be regarded by 
the Socialists as a suitable Chancellor 
for a “grand coalition.” 

Weimar Memories. The politicians 
were reluctant to rush into any coali- 
tion until after next Sunday’s Bavarian 
state elections, which could suddenly 
change the bargaining positions. But an- 
other reason was that it is no easy mat- 
ter to change governments in West Ger- 
many. The present constitution was 
written with the experience of the un- 
stable Weimar Republic in mind. Wei- 
mar’s troubles were blamed in part on 
the ease with which a Chancellor could 
be toppled. As a result, a clause was 
written into the postwar constitution 
making it impossible to replace a Chan- 
cellor unless a majority of the Bundes- 
tag had previously agreed on a succes- 
sor. Ironically, the system was working 
so well that it all but paralyzed the proc- 
ess by which the country could dispose 
of a rejected leader and get things mov- 
ing again under a new one. 


I'm All Right, Hans 


The Oberleutnant stares grimly at his 
wristwatch as machine-gun bullets twang 
overhead. A flare picks out highlights on 
the jackboots and bayonets of his wait- 
ing assault troops. Then, with a wave of 
his Luger: “Vorwirts!” But the troops 
have been staring at their watches, too. 
Instead of charging, they march off— 
out of step—toward the canteen. “It's 
coffee-break time,” says the squad lead- 
er to the Oberleutnant. “Take it up with 
the shop steward.” 

Soldiers in labor unions? The very 
idea would be enough to set Clausewitz 
cackling in his grave. Yet last week 
unionization of the West German army 
was proceeding apace—with the approv- 
al of both Bonn and the Bundeswehr. 
At a meeting with West German labor 
leaders in Baden this month, Army In- 
spector General Josef Moll put his bless- 
ing on the union. “My presence,” he 
declared, “proves to you that we gen- 
erals recognize the constitutional right 
of soldiers to organize in labor unions.” 

P.S.T. & T.W.U. (S.S.). It was indeed 
a turning point in German history, Ever 
since 1713, when Frederick William I 
forged the Prussian army into “a state 
within a state,” the German military has 
looked harshly on labor. Army bayonets 
cut down the demonstrating workers in 
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FLOOD WATERS DELUGE THE PALACE OF THE DOGES (LEFT) IN VENICE 
Yet another dreadful visit from an ancient foe. 


1848; army rifle butts broke strikes in 
the years that followed. Even after the 
defeat of World War II], German of- 
ficers retained their antilabor sentiment, 
labeled union organizing efforts “con- 
tradictory to the principle of command 
and obedience.” In August, Christian 
Democratic Defense Minister Kai-Uwe 
von Hassel knuckled under to labor 
pressure and permitted the Public Serv- 
ice, Transport and Traffic Workers Un- 
ion (Soldiers Section) to begin recruit- 
ing in Bundeswehr barracks. That caused 
two top generals to resign (TIME, Sept. 
2) and widened the fissure in the C.D.U. 

Today, some 3,500 of West Ger- 
many’s 438,000 officers and en- 
listed men—including four generals— 
are dues-paying members of the soldiers’ 
union. By 1968, the P.S.T. & T.W.U. (S.S.) 
expects to have as many as 15,000 
members on its roster. So much for 
command and obedience. 

Healthy Sign? What can the union do 
for the Soldaten? “We demand better 
pay,” snaps Union Leader Willi Zimmer- 
mann, 48. He explains that a German 
sergeant with five years’ service draws 
only $150 a month (v. $270 for his 
U.S. counterpart), and is seeking $40 
a month more, Zimmermann also de- 
mands “easier” promotion, more rec- 
reational facilities, increased health cov- 
erage, and a pension plan equivalent to 
that of civil servants. Fair enough within 
the framework of current union de- 
mands, but Zimmermann goes further. 
“It is ridiculous,” he says, “for a highly 
trained soldier to perform menial tasks 
like guard duty.” 

Zimmermann insists that a unionized 
army would be as strong as any other. 
As in any civil servants’ union, he ex- 
plained, it would be forbidden to strike. 
Indeed, its advocates argue the unioni- 
zation of the army is a healthy sign that 
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democracy has taken root. But what 
happens if war breaks out during the 
annual negotiations for a new contract? 
A 60-day cooling-off period? In officers’ 
mess halls throughout West Germany, 
the whole idea still produces shudders 
of horror. After all, the only other union- 
ized armies in Europe are those of Aus- 
tria and Scandinavia. 


ITALY 
A Royal Fury 


So swiftly it rushed towards the royal 

stream, that naught held it back. 

My frozen body at its mouth the rag- 

ing Archain found, and swept it 
into the Arno. 

Dante well knew the sudden fury of 
the Arno and its tributaries. So did later 
Florentines who saw their city flooded 
in 1333, 1577, 1666 and 1844. Last 
week the 450,000 citizens of the capital 
of Renaissance art once again watched 
in silent disbelief as the floodwaters of 
the “royal stream” receded. This time, 
the raging tide had swept down from 
the mountainous north in a wide arc 
through Florence. The waters killed at 
least 100 persons, dealt a severe blow 
to the economy of one-third of Italy, 
and ruined countless millions of dollars’ 
worth of Florentine masterpieces. 

Sliding Forests. Disaster began with a 
cyclonic storm that poured millions of 
tons of water into the Arno, the Po and 
their tributaries. In the mountain resort 
of Alleghe, a hotel employee reported 
that the nearby lake was overflowing its 
banks, pushing whole forests down the 
sides of the mountain. In the Trentino 
region near Austria, 30,000 persons 
were left homeless. The torrent uproot- 
ed vineyards in Chianti-producing Tus- 
cany and massacred livestock in a re- 
gion that produces most of Italy’s meat. 





VITTORIANO RASTELLI 


SALVAGING MASTERPIECES IN FLORENCE 


In Venice, it heavily damaged some 
7,000 shops, though canal-traveling Ve- 
netians were better able to ride out the 
crisis than the Florentines. 

In Florence, the tide tore through 
the walls of jewelers’ shops on the Pon- 
te Vecchio (built in 1345) and inun- 
dated the Piazza della Signoria. Propel- 
ling logs and other debris, it piled autos 
into heaps of smashed steel and left a 
thick oil slick in its wake. Hundreds of 
rare manuscripts and books were de- 
stroyed in the slime. The water knocked 
out five panels of Ghiberti’s “Doors of 
Paradise,” the famed bronze reliefs on 
the doors of the Baptistery near the 
Duomo. It wrecked the priceless 13th 
century crucifix by Cimabue in the Mu- 
seum of Santa Croce. In the basements 
and other galleries of the Uffizi, 1,200 
paintings were spattered with mud and 
grease. 

When it was over, makers of fleur- 
de-lis leather dried their soaked goods 
on the riverbanks, jewelers dug with 
their hands through tons of mud looking 
for their wares. In his wrecked work- 
shop, Fashion Designer Emilio Pucci, 
who said his loss may reach $1,000,000, 
shrugged, “I personally will begin 
again”; but he noted sadly that many of 
Florence’s artisans could never recover 
without outside aid. Meanwhile, Italian 
helicopters flew 800 missions a day to 
supply badly needed water and food. 
In Florence and its outskirts, Italian 
troops destroyed the carcasses of some 
4,000 animals with flamethrowers. 

Grim Days Ahead. Florentines at- 
tacked the government for delays in re- 
lief. “How is it possible to move this 
mass of liquid and mud with shovels?” 
complained Mayor Piero Bargellini. 
“We need earth movers, bulldozers, 
trucks.” In the Italian Parliament, Pre- 
mier Aldo Moro was jeered—mostly 
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POLAROID ® 


This is the finest automatic camera 
Polaroid has ever produced. 

It’s a terrible show-off. 

Worse yet, it will turn you into one. 

Like all Polaroid Color Pack Cam- 
eras, it will deliver a color print in 60 
seconds. A pretty flashy act in itself. 

But this model has a few other tricks 
up its sleeve. (It’s all done with a sensi- 
tive electric eye and a remarkable 
transistorized shutter.) 

For instance. Load the camera with 


black and white film. Turn off all 
the lights, except perhaps a candle or 
night-light near the subject. Without 
flash, it will give you a perfect time 
exposure. Automatically. (Great for 
portraits of dinner guests, sleeping 
kids, pretty girls by the fire.) 

This one’s pretty impressive too. 
Load with color film, add the flash 
and start shooting. The electric eye 
will read the light of the flash and 
set the exposure. Automatically. You 





never have to worry about special dis- 


tance settings. 

What else? It produces beautiful 
close-ups with the close-up and portrait 
attachments. It has a triplet lens, a 
superimposed-image, coupled range- 
finder, 2 exposure ranges for color, 2 
for black and white. It’s light. Compact. 
Fast-loading. 

But don’t say we didn’t warn you. 
Once it’s in the house, you're going to 
be unbearable. 
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trom the Communist benches—when he 
rose to speak. The government appro- 
priated $320 million for emergency aid, 
raising the gasoline tax 6.4¢ per gallon 
to do it. 

Though the loss in Florentine art was 
incalculable, Superintendent of Galleries 
Ugo Procacci gave assurance that “the 
Florence of the 15th century has with- 
stood the fury of the elements and will 
be saved.” The Italian economy was not 
so fortunate. Premier Moro said _ that 
the disaster had wiped out the nation’s 
recent economic gains and warned Ital- 
ians to be ready for “austerity and 
sacrifice.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Testing the Market 


It was 45 months, two governments 
and three Prime Ministers ago that Brit- 
ain’s application for membership in 
the six-nation Common Market was 
brusquely vetoed by Charles de Gaulle. 
Though the guillotine was dropped by 
the general, the Tories, then in power, 
undoubtedly helped crank it up into le- 
thal position by their haggling over pet- 
ty details. Moreover, the Labor Party 
opposed entry all along and, for that 
matter, many British — businessmen 
breathed a sigh of relief at having es- 
caped the threat of immediate Conti- 
nental competition 

But a lot has changed in Britain since 
then. Successive sterling crises have 
demonstrated to all but the most insular 
Britons that Litthe Englandism will not 
work in the modern industrial world, 
Britain’s once-binding ties of trade with 
the Commonwealth have continued to 
loosen, dropping in 1956 from 40% of 
all British trade to a mere 28% last year. 
British public opinion—including an 
estimated 90% of businessmen—has 
clearly swung round in favor of joining 
Europe. 

To test the mood on the other side of 
the Channel, Prime Minister Wilson sent 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
George Thomson out on the European 
circuit to take soundings. The reports 
were encouraging. Last month Wilson 
summoned his Cabinet to a weekend re- 
treat at Chequers. where the Common 
Market was the prime item on the agen- 
da: the ministries in Whitehall have been 
busily grinding out European position 
papers ever since, 

Last week in the House of Commons, 
Wilson revealed the cautious conclu- 
sion: a decision for “a new high-level 
approach” to the Common Market “to 
see whether the conditions exist—or do 
not exist—for fruitful negotiations.” His 
first move, he said, would be to call a 
meeting of the leaders of the seven Eu- 
ropean Free Trade Association nations. 
some of which, like Denmark and Aus- 
tria, are if anything more anxious than 
Britain to link up with the Six. Aft- 
er that, Wilson plans to pay personal vis- 
its to all of the capitals of the Six to 
press Britain’s case. He did not add, be- 
cause he did not need to, that it is only 
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the visit to Paris that really matters. For 
all the other changes in the past four 
years, De Gaulle still sits in the Elysée 
and may. or may not, have changed his 
own mind about Britain in Europe. 


IRELAND 


A New Taoiseach 

The rumors of his impending resigna- 
tion had flown through the Irish Re- 
public for months. Last week it finally 
came. In a long-awaited press confer- 
ence in Dublin's Parliament building, 
67-year-old Prime Minister Sean Le- 
mass announced his reluctant conclu- 
sion that “responsibility should now pass 
to a younger man.” The next day in 
the same smoky conference room, the 
71 members of Lemass’ Fianna Fail 


4 TIMES 





PRIME MINISTER LYNCH 
Change for the same. 


Party selected their new Prime Min- 
ister and Taoiseach (leader of the 
clan): former Finance Minister John 
Mary Lynch, 49 

Lemass’ retirement wound up a 40- 
year career that both shook and shaped 
Irish history. A_ fierce-eyed teen-age 
participant in the 1916 Easter Week 
uprising and later a member of the 
underground Irish) Republican) Army, 
Lemass turned politician after inde- 
pendence in 1921 when Britain created 
the self-governing Irish Free State but 
retained jurisdiction over the six Prot- 
estant counties of Ulster. Eleven years 
later, the Fianna Fail came to power, 
led by Eamon de Valera, and in 1959, 
when Prime Minister De Valera moved 
up to the presidency, Lemass stepped 
in as Prime Minister. In power, he im- 
proved relations with long-hated Britain, 
broke precedent by making a friendly 
call on Ulster’s Prime Minister Terence 
O'Neill, and launched the country on a 
vast and varied industrialization and 
trade-expansion program aimed at 
boosting the gross national product 
50% by 1970, 

As the new Taoiseach (pronounced 





Tee-shock), Lynch, a tall, astute ad- 
ministrator with a soft, musical brogue, 
is expected to carry on where Lemass 
left off—even to reappointment of most 
of Lemass’ Cabinet. The Cork-born 
former athlete has his work cut out. 
The Fianna Fail, which holds only 71 
of Parliament's 144 seats, faces two 
tough by-elections expected in Febru- 
ary. If Fianna Fail loses both, Lynch's 
party could face a general election be- 
fore next summer, 


HUNGARY 
Multiple Choice 


The erosion of monolithic rule in 
Communist Europe continues apace, 
Last week Hungary revealed that it was 
joining Yugoslavia and Poland in abol- 
ishing the rigid list of unopposed candi- 
dates in national elections. From now 
on, Hungarian voters will be allowed a 
multiple choice of candidates—all of 
them, of course, Communist Party 
members. 


SPAIN 
Phasing Out? 


A change was imminent at the other 
end of the European ideological map. 
Last week Madrid buzzed with the ru- 
mor that Francisco Franco was about 
lo give his nation a new constitution at 
last. This week Franco will call an 
extraordinary session of the Cortes 
which, later this month, will accept a 
new “institutional law” and put it to the 
people in a referendum before year’s 
end. 

The new constitution is expected to 
create a Prime Minister, enlarge the 
functions of the Council of the Realm 
(heretofore purely decorative), grant 
wider representation to the Cortes and 
—most important—limit the power of 
the head of state in the transition period 
to a return to constitutional monarchy. 
Said one Hispanologist: “The old laws 
were made to give Franco the means 
to govern. This one gives him the way to 
phase out.” 


ARGENTINA 
The Armor-Plated Hare 


When he succeeded in a_ military 
coup last June, General Juan Carlos 
Ongania’s prize was a government with 
a budget deficit of about $800 million. 
He won possession of a national oil 
company so overburdened with incom- 
petent politicians that Argentina was 
importing the fuel for the first time ina 
decade, He was boss of government- 
owned railroads with so much obsolete 
equipment and featherbedding that they 
were costing taxpayers $1,000,000) a 
day. Also in the package was a seaport 
complex that had been idled by strikes 
for a total of 85 days the year before 
For a start, he raised some $40 million 
by a tax on autos, collected delinquent 
income taxes by allowing payments on 
the installment plan. He boosted prices 
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on fuel, electricity and subway fares— 
to increase the profits of state enter- 
prises. To discourage costly labor dis- 
putes, he issued a decree calling for 
compulsory arbitration. 

Trimming Fat. Last week President 
Ongania was acting more like an armor- 
plated hare than a tortoise. To encour- 
age exports so that the country could 





pay a $700 million foreign debt, the 
new President devalued the peso by 
16% to about 250 for a U.S. dollar 


In a nationwide speech, he advised that 
“the style today will be to export ev- 
erything possible and to consume 
what's left.” He even began negotiations 
with private companies to renew the 
oil contracts that the previous admin- 
istration had canceled. 

Dealing with labor was another mat- 
ter. When Ongania reduced the num- 
ber of holidays and trimmed other fat 
enjoyed by longshoremen, some 8,000 
union members in Buenos Aires went on 
strike. Ongania sent troops to protect 
those who wanted to work; soon load- 
ing operations were back to normal. 
Surprisingly, the largest union associ- 
ation, the Confederacion General del 
Trabajo, chose not to defend the dock 
workers. When the C.G.T.’s new execu- 
tive committee conferred with Ongania 
this month, he was in no mood to 
temporize. “| would like to be popular.” 
he said, “Instead, we have a lot of sacri- 
fices to ask of everybody.” 

When it comes to the railroads, the 
task may not be so easy. The unpre- 
dictable, accident-prone trains of the 
Argentine are run by a force that in- 
cludes a reported 40,000. featherbed- 
ders. Warning Ongania in advance 
about any move to change their work 
conditions, 173,000 trainmen walked 
off their jobs for 24 hours last week in 
support of the striking longshoremen. 





ONGANIA 
In no mood to temporize. 
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HINDU HOLY MEN MARCHING ON PARLIAMENT 
All out for motherhood. 


INDIA 
The Casualty List 


“The cow,” Mahatma Gandhi once 
said, “is a poem of pity.” Last week 
India’s sacred animal brought not pity 
but violence to the very doorstep of 
government. The occasion was a rally of 
125,000 Hindus, who had come from all 
over India to pressure the government 
of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi into 
enacting a national ban on cattle 
slaughter. Converging on a traffic circle 


near Parliament, the demonstrators at 
first’ listened peacetully to speeches. 
Then a sadhu (Hindu holy man), a 


member of Parliament, sprang onto the 
speaker's stand. He had just been ush- 
ered out of the Lok Sabha, he cried, 
because he had demanded the ban on 
cattle slaughter. “Let us go and sur- 
round Parliament,” he cried. 

The rush was on. In the lead were the 
holy men. Many were completely naked, 
and had pinned their ban-the-butcher 
pennants in their long matted hair for 
lack of any place else to stick them. 
Some shouted, “The cow is our mother!” 
Dancing like dervishes, the sadhus 
swung steel-lipped staves, axes and tri- 
dents to drive back police, Behind them 
surged the mob. 

Repulsed by police with staves, the 
mob stormed the headquarters of All 
India Radio, invaded other nearby gov- 
ernment buildings and residences, in- 
cluding the home of Congress Party 
President K. Kamaraj Nadar (he es- 
caped through a back door). Other 
demonstrators set fire to 56 cars and 
buses and 26 motor scoorrs. In desper- 
ation, the police broke out rifles, began 
firing down Parliament Street to fright- 
en away the rioters. In the melee, cight 
persons were killed, 111 injured. 








The Unbowing Bosses. Another cas- 
ualty was Home Minister Gulzarilal 
Nanda. Indira Gandhi has been under so 
much criticism in recent weeks for fail- 
ing to take stern measures against In- 
dia’s growing wave of rioting that she 
realized it was time to take decisive 
action. So, out went the 68-year-old 
ascetic who had served for the past 15 
years in one Cabinet post or another, 

Mrs. Gandhi had a scheme of her 
own. She intended to use Nanda’s ouster 
as an opportunity to reshuffle the Cab- 


inet, which she had inherited almost 
intact from Lal Bahadur Shastri and 
had so far been unable to alter. Her 


plan was to give the Home Ministry to 
able Defense Minister Y. B. Chavan 
and install other favorites in the finance 
and commerce slots, 

But the Prime Minister herself ended 
up a casualty of sorts, Learning of her 
designs, the Congress Party's powerful 
regional bosses beat a quick path to her 
office and argued her out of the new 
appointments. In the end, she had to 
take on the taxing and potentially un- 
popular post of Home Minister herself. 
With the question of the breakdown of 
law and order looming as a chief issue 
in next February’s national clections, 
Indira Gandhi now was more on the 
spot than ever. 


RED CHINA 
Is This Trip Necessary? 


Mao Tse-tung’s Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution has produced the 
greatest proletarian traffic jam in histo- 
ry. From Tibet to Tsingtao, the roads, 
rails and airlines of Red China are 
jammed with Chinese on the move. 
Most are Red Guards heading to and 
from Peking to spread the word of the 
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leader's glory. Their road map—passed 
out on trains, sung on airliners—is a 
cheap (about 25¢), red, plastic-bound 
copy of Mao’s Thought. So massive is 
the movement that the government has 
begun to drop a hint to the faithful: get 
out and walk 

Last week the New China 
Agency was trumpeting the achieve- 
ments of 15 young students from the 
Dairen Mercantile Academy in Man- 
churia who decided to do just that, They 
had to see Mao, but the distance from 
Dairen to Peking is 600 miles. “They re- 
called scenes of the Red army on the 
Long March and hit upon an idea: I et's 
travel to Peking by foot.” On Aug. 
25. they set out, “holding high the Red- 
covered quotations of Chairman Mao, 
and with revolutionary vigor vowed: 
‘To make revolution, we must take the 
most arduous road!” During the first 
ten days, the rain poured down and their 
ankles grew swollen. In order to forget 
the pain, they chanted: “A thousand 
mountains, 10,000 rivers are nothing.” 
an old Long Marching song. Despite 
fatigue they found time in four major 
cities and 17 counties “to help people 
with their household work and produc- 
tion, in line with Chairman Mao’s teach- 
ings and the fine working style of the 
People’s Liberation Army.” 

Removing the Mire. Acclaimed by 
the populace. they encouraged one an- 
other at river crossings by recalling 
Mao’s recent speedy swim in the Yang- 
tze and reciting his heroic verse: “I 
care not that the wind blows and the 
waves beat: it is better than idly stroll- 
ing in a courtyard.” 

Upon reaching Peking, the 15 young 
travelers went directly to the aid of 
Shih Chuan-hsiang, “a famous model 


News 





MARKET IN SALISBURY 


sanitation worker” who carries night 
soil (human excrement). in order “to 
put into practice the spirit expounded in 
Chairman Mao’s writings.” They helped 
him haul his wares and “did minor re- 
pairs in the public toilets.” Old Shih, as 
the Dairen youths affectionately called 
him, philosophized pungently: “With 
our night soil ladle, we shall remove all 
the mire remaining in society and root 
out revisionism to build a bright new 
world.” As NCNA commented: “Al- 
though their hands were smeared with 
filth, these sanitation workers had the 
loftiest and purest souls.” 

Last week the 15 hardy souls along 
with 1,500,000 other Red Guards were 
trundled by truck through Peking’s 
Tienanmen Square. There stood Chair- 
man Mao himself, who recently so reti- 
cent, managed to mutter: “Long live the 


Chinese people!” Lin Piao, Chairman 
Mao's closest) comrade-in-arms, paid 
special attention to the new Long 


Marchers. With swarms of Red Guard 
visitors still in the capital, he said he was 
in favor of such treks—“as long as they 
are conducted in a planned, organized 
and well-prepared way.” 


RHODESIA 
Kicking the Gong Around 


Dressed in black tie and tux, Prime 
Minister lan Smith jerked a piece of 
bunting one night last week to ring a 
250-Ilb. bronze replica of the Liberty 
Bell. “I toll for justice, Christianity and 
civilization.” cried Smith at a ball cele- 
brating the first anniversary of his Uni- 
lateral Declaration of Independence. 
“Every time it chimes it will be another 
nail in the coffin of those who want to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Rho- 


PRIYA RAMRAKHA 
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Concentrating hard on turtles and snails. 


50 


desia.” Then Smith and his wife went 
out on the dance floor to kick the gong 
around. 

Despite economic sanctions against 
them, Rhodesians seem to be enjoying 
their independence. One year after 
Smith’s declaration, The U.D.J, Song 
was again the top tune on the Rhodesian 
hit parade. It goes: 

You can call us rebels, 

You can call us rogues, 

We were founded by an Englishman 

By the name of Cecil Rhodes, 

To celebrate the anniversary, many of 
the 220,000 white Rhodesians went to 
band concerts, hraaivieis (barbecues) 
and balls. Clearly, Rhodesia was not 
becoming a “banana republic.” as Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Harold Wilson had 
predicted. Instead, one nightclub had on 
its U.D.L. menu such defiant delicacies 
as “clear turtle soup a la Wilson” and 
“fried filet of Martin Luther King.” 

The Mascara Runs. Though 
prices are as much as 20% higher, most 
brands are still on store shelves. Costs 
of such luxury items as chocolate have 
skyrocketed, and the only 
available runs down the ladies’ faces. 
But signs of austerity are few, and busi- 
ness in downtown Salisbury is brisk. Un- 
able to buy from Britain and other Com- 
monwealth countries, Rhodesia has sim- 
ply turned to friendly South Africa 
instead. Since Prime Minister Wilson 
cannot prevent South Africa from sell- 
ing oil to Rhodesia, Smith gets all he 
needs to keep the economy going. 

To be sure, Rhodesia has been un- 
able to sell the bulk of its tobacco crop 
—the nation’s biggest cash earner—be- 
cause of the sanctions, Nevertheless, 
most farmers have got rid of enough to 
cover their production costs. In any 
case, the loss may be a boon, since it ts 
forcing Rhodesians to diversify their 
crops. Whatever their impact, sanctions 
have served only to make the whites 
more adamant, 

Meanwhile, the long negotiations on 
the issues that divide Britain and Rho- 
desia are proceeding at a snail's pace. 
Wilson wants guarantees that the na- 
tion’s 4,000,000 blacks will eventually 
gain majority rule when their “achieve- 
ment warrants it.” Smith, who has said 
that “one man, one vote will not come 
within my life.” wants the whites to 
have power to decide when the time Is 
ripe. He also objects to Wilson's demand 
that he return legal power to the Brit 
ish governor to implement any agree- 
ment reached with London, At week's 
end, Smith said the gap had narrowed 
and that “man to man” talks between 
him and Wilson would be useful. British 
officials were not so sure, 

Though he would prefer to settle the 
dispute within the Commonwealth, Wil- 
son has vowed to take it to the U.N. if 
no accord is reached by Novy. 30. If that 
happens, Smith has said that “the mat- 
ter would be taken out of our hands,” 
meaning he would have no choice but 
to declare Rhodesia a republic and sever 
ties with the Commonwealth. 
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Fifteen years ago this was a stagnant 


area of old and decaying trees 
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New trees thrive under sunlight let in by harvesting old stand 


Trees, like people, grow old and die. In wild, unmanaged 
forests millions of doddering old trees tumble to the ground 
every year. Diseased. Rotten. Dead. Gone forever 

This is wastefulness. The exact opposite of conservation 

This country can’t afford to waste wood. It is used in 5,000 
products we must have. And the demand grows every year 

That's why private tree farming makes sense. And why the 
Forest Service grows and harvests trees in successive crops 

On tree farms we harvest mature trees before the wood is 
lost and plant a new crop right away. Soon the area is beau 
tiful again a wildlife habitat and recreation spot. Mean- 
while, the wood we saved goes into products you need 

If you would like to know more about conservation through 
tree farming, send for our booklet, “Tree Farm to You.” Box 
A-43, Tacoma, Washington 98401 
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Now it is producing wood, water and wildlife as never before 
— : — 
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EPIC 2000™ PROGRAMMABLE PRINTING CALCULATOR 


Can be programmed to learn the steps of any 
calculation; you simply press the ‘‘learn’’ key, do 
a problem once, and the EPIC will automatically 
perform the same arithmetic functions for as long 
as you like. Multiplication, division, addition and 
subtraction are all done automatically at elec- 
tronic speed. The EPIC will find any square root 


in half a second. Provide line-by-line printed re- 
sults, showing both problem and answer. So. sim- 
ple that a nine-year-old child can operate it with 
ease. The first electronic printing calculator to be 
made available to the business community, and 
the first from Monroe since we joined Litton In- 
dustries and gained in new technology. 
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EPIC 3000™ PROGRAMMABLE PRINTING CALCULATOR 


Can be programmed to learn more steps, handle sults. Same ease of operation found in the EPIC 


even more complex problems thanthe EPIC 2000; 2000. The two EPIC’s make available, for the 
up to three times the learning capacity. Performs _ first time, a choice of electronic printing calcula 
difficult scientific and engineering formulae with tors and introduce the benefits of electronic cal 
ease and handles the most sophisticated busi- culating to the fields of education, science, busi 
ness problems. Provides line-by-line printed re- ness and engineering. Made by Monroe. 
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AtlanticRichfieldCompany 
produces 2,500,000 gallons of fuel oil a day 
Enough to heat a city of 700,000 homes 


Kathy can’t count that high 
'But she knows she’s warm. 
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All those gallons have no meaning to Kathy. She's not too impressed. Not even when we 
mention the 1,100 miles of pipeline we operate to help keep her warm. Or tell her about 
the 2,260 tank trucks which carry our name and our heating oil to homes like Kathy's. But 


keeping Americans warm has been one of our most important projects for a long time. 


| And now that Atlantic Refining Company and Richfield Oil Corporation have merged, we'll 
be providing even better heating service for even more Americans. 
AtlanticRichfieldCompany « Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“When it was done.” moaned Actress 
Geraldine Chaplin, 22. “I felt weird. 
Naked. I felt I'd forgotten to put on my 
trousers or my sweater or something.” 
It seems that for her part in a murder 
movie called Stranger in the House, 
Charlie's daughter had to have her 
30-in. tresses snipped off, wound up 
looking more like her father than ever. 
“Well,” she said on the set in London, 
“it was nice to be feminine once.” She 
still looked distinctly like a girl, how- 
ever, when she climbed a fence between 
scenes and displayed some of the grace- 
ful form she had inherited. 

Settling for 23¢ on the dollar would 
not normally seem much of a bargain to 
the Internal Revenue Service. But then 
it has to consider recent Supreme Court 
decisions ruling that attorneys’ fees in 
criminal proceedings are tax-deductible. 
And that certainly applies to Teamster 
Boss Jimmy Hoffa, 53. who has had 
some extra large lawyers’ bills to pay 
in appealing his 1964 convictions for 
conspiracy and fraud and for attempt- 
ing to suborn a jury. The IRS agreed in 
a Detroit U.S. tax court that Hoffa 
could deduct $81,880 in fees from his 
tax debt of $106,247 for six previous 
years, and settle for a mere $24,367. 

“Some day I will be remembered as 
Jamie Wyeth's father,” says Artist An- 
drew Wyeth. The boy certainly is his 
father’s son. At 20, he is such a talented 
painter that already his portraits com- 
mand up to $8,000, and late this month 
Manhattan’s Knoedler Gallery will have 
a one-man show of 42 of Jamie's works. 
he gallery will not have what is bound 
to be one of the artist's most interesting 
works: an uncommissioned portrait of 
John F, Kennedy that Jamie has been 
working on for the last four months. 
Since he never met the late President, 
Jamie has been painting from photo- 
graphs and movies, and has made sev- 
eral trips to Washington from Chadds 
Ford, Pa.. in order to sketch Senator 
Ted Kennedy. “because friends told 
me he looks like his brother. It's much 
better working from life.” said Jamie. 
“A half-hour with the man would be 
worth all the pictures.” 

In 1961, when the Cincinnati Reds 
won the National League pennant, Out- 
fielder Frank Robinson was such a 
bright young star (37 home runs, 124 
runs batted in, .323 average), that base- 
ball writers voted him the league's Most 
Valuable Player. Four later, 
Frank was still swinging respectably, 
batting .296, but the Reds decided that 


years 


he was getting old and traded him 
all the way over into the American 
League. Too bad for the Reds. Last 


season Frank won the league's batting 
triple crown with 49 homers, 122 RBIs, 
a .316 average, and led Baltimore to its 
first American League pennant and 
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GERALDINE CHAPLIN 
Snippingly naked. 


World Series championship. Now, at 
31, Frank has been named the Most 
Valuable Player again, the first’ man 
ever to win the title in both leagues. 

Womb days— 

Womb dayvs— 

Dear old tammy tomb days . 

Thus, with a Cummingsesque jingle, 
Designer-Philosopher R. Buckminster 
Fuller, 70, set out to explain to the 
Saturday Review all that he had learned 
during his years since birth. The maga- 
zine had the temerity to ask Bucky to 
keep it down to 5,000 words—a_para- 
lyzing limitation for a man who can 
talk on for hours about his “dymaxion™ 


CHARLIE CAMPBELL 


BUCKMINSTER FULLER 
Zippingly wise. 








concepts, geodesic domes, and prac- 
tically everything else in the universe. 
Still, he managed. “I have not learned 
how or why the universe contrived to 
implode and intellectually code the 
myriadly unique, chromosomically or- 
chestrated DNA-RNA, quadripartite mol- 
eculed, binary-paired, helically — ex- 
tended, and unzippingly dichotomied, 
regenerative symphonic jazz." he ad- 
mitted in sesquipedalian Fullerese. In 
fact, “I am the most unlearned man 
I know.” He did feel wise enough, how- 
ever, to offer one small generalization: 
“It takes two to make a baby, but it 
takes God to make two,” 

The miniskirt in London had already 
risen as high on the thigh as Tarzan’s 
loincloth when Designer Mary Quont, 
32, grandam of Chelsea's fashion hip- 
pies, decided to hike the hems. still 
higher. The new skirts flutter 11 in 
above the knees, and require about as 
much cloth to make as a nice Victorian 
handkerchief. But the textile industry 
can take some heart. Mary has de- 
signed demure little matching boxer 
shorts for the birds to wear with their 
demi-minis. “They are the logical an- 
swer,”’ she says, “for skirts so short that 
girls are showing everything.” 


Watching the volunteer nurse clean 





a soldier's gaping wound, the Army 
medic asked her a routine operating- 
room question: “Are you. sterile? 


Grinned Comedienne Martha Raye, 50 
“At my age, you better believe it.” 
Even the wounded G.I. managed to 
smile at that crack. It was the sort of 
thing Martha kept up all through the 
long night at the field hospital at Soc- 
trang in the Mekong Delta as she gave 
her finest performance since arriving 
in South Viet Nam last month for her 
third visit to the troops. Heavy casual- 
ties had been airlifted into Soctrang 
from a withering battle several miles 
away, and Martha, who was at the base 
to do a show, immediately donated a 
pint of blood, then spent the next 18 
hours making herself genuinely useful 
nurse. “She terrific.” said a 
sergeant. and last week General Wil- 
liam Westmoreland, U.S. commande: 
in Viet Num, honored her with a rare 
Certificate of Achievement for patriotic 
civilian service for her “unselfish, hu 
manitarian actions,” 





as oa was 


Washington’s annual International 
Ball this year had almost none of the 
normal rites of a blast for charity—no 
drawings, no door prizes, no speeches 
Just dancing and plenty of it. All of 
which was fine by Treasury Secretary 
Henry Fowler, 58. who cheered: “This 
is One of the nicest I've been to.” Alas, 
Fowler felt constrained to sit out the 
frugs and watusis. Remember those un 
dignified pictures they took last Feb 
ruary when he did a warm frug at a 
party with Carol Channing? “I'm just 
like Lindbergh,” sighed Fowler. “Made 
one flight, became famous and quit.” 
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TIME ESSAY 


IN DEFENSE 


ISITORS are invariably shocked. They see Americans 

cheerfully discarding cars, refrigerators or washing 
machines from which a French peasant, say, or a Greek 
shopkeeper would still get years of use. They are amazed at 
the serviceable suits that an American sends off to the Salva- 
tion Army the minute an elbow gives way or a knee frays. 
Tin cans that would roof a million Caribbean cottages are 
tossed onto scrap heaps. Perfectly good buildings are torn 
down and replaced by new ones with an economic life expect- 
ancy of only 50 years. Waste, outrageous waste, cry the 
critics—and by no means only foreign critics. U.S. social 
commentators loudly deplore the “waste makers,” as do poli- 
licians and poets. “In America everything goes to waste,” 
complains Poet Karl Shapiro. “Waste in the States is the 
national industry.” “I regard waste as the continuing enemy 
of our society,” Lyndon Johnson has warned. 

Different critics mean different things by waste. The most 
obvious definitions are heedless opulence, which, as it were, 
drops too much from the table, and the readiness to discard 
the only slightly old. A secondary target is the artificial stim- 
ulation of the consumer to buy in vast quantities things he 
never wanted until he was told. Often such complaints sound 
highly plausible, particularly when reinforced by a wrecking 
ball hitting an old landmark or an infuriating commercial 
peddling a clearly needless “improvement” in some trivial 
product. Yet waste is not what it seems to be. The term im- 
plies a moral as well as an economic judgment, and its 
meaning varies with both setting and purpose. 

Taking a shower may be a waste in the desert but not in a 
city. Blowing up a $16 million rocket to get to the moon may 
seem wasteful to some—but it scarcely is, in view of what 
space exploration contributes to science and the economy, 
not to say the human spirit. War is undoubtedly wasteful. 
not only in matériel but also in the irretrievable waste of lost 
lives. Yet even here, it is a question of values—most Ameri- 
can wars have been fought for human causes and values that 
its citizens considered no waste, whether it was abolition of 
slavery at home or freedom in the world at large. 


Time v. Trouble 

The concept of waste still held by most of the world grows 
out of scarcity, a situation in which materials are short and 
labor is the cheapest thing around—a situation that in many 
cases socialism has helped to perpetuate. In the U.S., the no- 
tion of waste also grows from the Puritan belief that negli- 
gent use of material things is sinful, “Waste not, want not,” 
saith the preacher, and the phrase still echoes in the minds 
of older Americans not too far removed from the time when 
wax drippings were conserved to recast into new candles, or 
when boys made pocket money by straightening out bent nails. 

Today people who save string or old clothes in attics are 
likely to run into psychologists who tell them that such 
hoarding is neurotic, or economists who prove it uneco- 
nomical, or architects who simply do not provide enough 
storage space for it. The new American maxim, Columbia 
University’s John Kouwenhoven has suggested, should be: 
“Waste not, have not.” This does not signify that waste has 
become accepted in the U.S.—on the contrary. It is only 
that its meaning has changed. Neither Cotton Mather nor 
Malthus nor Marx anticipated a society in which only 15% of 
the population would produce all the food and goods that the 
whole nation could reasonably need or, for that matter, a 
society so productive that it could afford, for the first time in 
history, to have more people in services than in production. 

The result is that the modern American is not bothered by 
the waste of materials. What concerns him is time—his time. 
In the abundant U.S. economy, materials are relatively 
cheaper than labor. If something he can buy and throw away 
can save an American time, he does not feel it is a real waste. 
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OF WASTE 


Viewed in this light, much that appears materially waste- 
ful becomes economically unwasteful. The American busi- 
nessman, whose profits may depend on his avoidance of 
waste, has known this for a long time. The consumer is now 
learning it on a broad scale, and the evidence can be found 
in any American kitchen. Take the case of the housewife who 
reels out a yard or so of expensive aluminum foil to catch 
the drippings from her Sunday chicken. Her husband may ar- 
gue that this is waste. The wife will contend that it saves her 
the work of scrubbing the oven, Worth it? In a peasant econ- 
omy, the wife’s time would be worth very little, the aluminum 
a lot. But in the U.S., the husband can afford the aluminum, 
and his wife sets a high value on her time. 

Throwing out bottles may seem wasteful; but consider- 
ing the total cost of the time and trouble it takes to return, 
store, ship back and resterilize a bottle, it is often cheaper 
to use a new one. In the case of appliances, a dishwasher 
might cost $150; after some years, it may cost $100 to 
repair it, since a highly paid repairman’s individual labor is 
immensely less efficient than the assembly-line labor that 
produces the machine, In this instance, it would clearly be 
wasteful not to buy a new washer. Says Sociologist Seymour 
Martin Lipset: “The day may come when it is more expen- 
sive to launder a shirt than to buy a new one. Which 
more wasteful then—to clean the shirt or throw it away?” 


Best v. Latest 

Americans are buying not only time but use. Social Secur- 
ity, unemployment insurance and now Medicare relieve 
them of the once-imperative necessity of squirreling away 
savings for times of trouble. Installment buying has contrib- 
uted to the notion of having the good things of life while 
you are living it, not waiting until you are too old to enjoy 
it. The curious result is that the modern American is in one 
sense much less “materialistic” than his father or his father’s 
father. He is more interested in the use of things to give 
him the good life than in the possession of perdurable ob- 
jects that will reassure him. U.S. culture is based far more 
on achievement and productivity than on possessions. Says 
Buckminster Fuller: “Man used to feel secure when he 
owned things. Now he may feel insecure when he owns some- 
thing like a house because it makes him feel encumbered.” 

A dramatic illustration is the proliferation of disposable 
materials from cutlery to paper dresses that last for a couple 
of enchanted evenings (and how many times can any single 
dress enchant?), One of the latest manufacturers to enter 
the field cheerfully labels his new line Waste Basket Boutique. 
Some economists argue enthusiastically that disposable togs 
may become great waste and money savers, particularly as 
once-only dresses for a graduation or wedding—thus casual- 
ly dismissing an older generation's tradition of laying away 
wedding dresses as semisacred household /ares. This may be 
the outer limit (there are still girls who like the idea of walk- 
ing to the altar in grandma’s wedding dress), but the prin- 
ciple of use rather than possession i8 evident all over, par- 
ticularly in the fact that people rent everything from skis to 
dance floors, at great savings of space and trouble. 

There is undoubtedly too much buying for show, status 
and the sheer pleasure of expensive gadgetry. Perhaps the 
audio addict spent ridiculous amounts of money on massive 
monaural hi-fi rigs. But he later switched to stereo and small 
speakers not out of mere faddism but because they were bet- 
ter. Basically, the American wants what is best, not what will 
last forever. What upwardly mobile American really wants 
a car that will last 30 years, as he watches newer models go 
by, with power steering and brakes, pushbutton windows, 
et al. Or the refrigerator without automatic defrosting? The 
stove without a self-cleaning oven? 

If it seems Outrageous to tear down a handsome masonry 
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building dating from Victorian times, one must consider the 
waste of energy and efficiency that would result from having 
people work in its non~air-conditioned rooms—or alterna- 
tively, the expense of air-conditioning them. Today, one in 
every four Americans changes houses each year, and a 
majority of them move within the same community or 
market area—they have simply traded in the old house for 
a better one. The same is true in all other fields. Less- 
developed countries may welcome a hand-me-down DC-3, 
even in the time of the jet. But the U.S. expects the best and 
can produce it. The price may seem like waste to some, but 
it can also be construed as “research” cost from which the 
whole world may ultimately profit. 


Luxury v. Necessity 

What spoils this picture of constant improvement is the 
sneaking suspicion that the improvement is not always real— 
in other words, the old bogy of planned obsolescence. Ad- 
vertising, so goes the argument, not only exaggerates the 
improvements in many products but also relentlessly creates 
demands that never existed before. Obviously this is true; yet 
there is a limit to the process. Detroit may be able to get 
away with a mere face lifting on its cars for a season or two, 
but sooner or later there has to be genuine innovation, or 
else the consumer will simply not respond. Similarly, Madi- 
son Avenue may create less-than-essential needs, from deo- 
dorants to wigs, but somehow, somewhere, products must ap- 
peal to genuine human wants. Yesterday's luxury is today’s 
necessity, and tastes are real even if they are acquired tastes. 
“The biggest waste in our society is feeding grain to animals.” 
says Harvard Economist Thomas Schelling. “We lose nine- 
tenths of the calories in the grain. As for the proteins, we 
could easily get all we need out of soybeans. But we like the 
taste of meat, and we can afford to produce it. Is this waste?” 

A new car every three years may not be necessary, but if 
a consumer wants it and has the money, it is his choice—and 
his demand for a new car keeps many a Detroit factory 
worker busy and gives him enough money to buy a new car 
himself. “Buy now—the job you save may be your own” is 
only a slogan, but one that today’s economists recognize as 
sound doctrine. “So we're making something that we only 
half need, but we've got people busy making, and people 
selling it,” observes University of Southern California Econo- 
mist E. Bryant Phillips. Fancy packaging may not be vital, 
but it can be useful, and housewives like it—enough to pour 
nearly $11 billion into American workers’ pockets. 

Many economists feel that artificially stimulated demand 
is preferable to a slack economy and unemployment. Not 
that capitalism would collapse without it, as is often charged. 
But if this constant stimulation were removed, it would have 
to be replaced by something else—public works, massive 
government spending, a shortened week. To some, America’s 
hyped-up consumption seems vaguely immoral as well as 
untenable in the long run. John Kenneth Galbraith has 
likened it to the squirrel on a treadwheel. Yet he and other 
economists agree that there is really nothing wrong with 
the process, provided that a sufficient share of a growing 
economy goes into social improvement. 

Even taking waste in its narrowest terms, the U.S. is not so 
profligate as it seems. Every U.S. citizen throws away some 
44 pounds of solid waste every day: garbage, tin cans, bot- 
tles. paper. It is estimated that it costs the economy $3 bil- 
lion a year to do away with all this. One Rand Corp. scien- 
list figures that it costs more to dispose of the New York 
Sunday Times than it does a subscriber to buy it. 

But considerable ingenuity goes into the recovery and 
reuse of waste materials. Some industrial waste is saved and 
reprocessed at the plant itself; the rest comes through the 
scrap and salvage industry, which buys up wastes from 
plants, offices and homes. The copper in a skillet, for in- 
stance, may have an indefinite series of incarnations over a 
cycle of many years, moving from smelter to refinery to brass 
mill to the factory to housewife’s kitchen to junk collector 
to a secondary refinery where it is smelted into ingots and 
sold back to the factory. Overall, only an estimated 15% of 
all the copper ever mined has been lost, 
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That most conspicuous waste—paper—is less serious than 
it looks. Paper that starts as office statiofiery may be re- 
processed several times to reappear as wrapping or wall- 
board. Some 25% of all paper now derives from this “sec- 
ondary forest,” and there is so much reforestation that 60% 
more timber is maturing every year than is cut. A new proc- 
ess breaks up old cars into tiny bits and magnetically extracts 
the steel to produce a 97% -pure scrap, offering a hope that 
most of the nation’s automobile graveyards can eventually be 
eliminated. Fly ash is converted to make lightweight bricks, 
panels and construction blocks. Celotex is using blast-furnace 
slag to make mineral wool. 

The slaughtering industry has long boasted that it used up 
everything but the squeal. Together with the utilization of 
other wastes—such as corncobs and tobacco shreddings to 
produce face powder and insecticides—the agriculture-waste 
industry is a $5.9 billion business. The squeezings from soy- 
bean oil are used for oral contraceptives. Hiram Walker says, 
only half in jest, that it recovers “the hangover from whisky” 
—fusel oil, usually blamed for hangovers, can now be largely 
removed from whisky and sold to paint and perfume mak- 
ers. Poultry processors, confronted with smothering stock- 
piles of chicken feathers that would not burn, came up with 
a new process that breaks down the feathers into a mealy, 
protein-rich substance. Today, many chickens are growing 
fat faster on the feathers of their predecessors. 

Even in the lowliest problem, the disposal of municipal 
and industrial wastes that pollute the air and the streams of 
the U.S., there has been some progress. In a process now 
being established in Houston and three other cities, tin cans 
and other ferrous-metal objects are separated magnetically 
from other wastes. Rags, paper, plastics and aluminum, wood 
and rubber are hand-picked from the conveyer belt, each 
for assignment to reprocessing and recovery. The remaining 
organic material is “cooked” and deodorized to produce 
fertilizer. The object in view is that each city will become a 
closed loop—like a space capsule—and completely reuse all 
the water and solids that pass through the system. 

The ultimate concern is that waste will end in consuming 
basic resources. It is an insistent theme of conservationists, 
but it does not presently worry serious economists. Herbert 
Schiller of the University of Illinois speaks for most of his 
colleagues when he says flatly: “We won't be overwhelmed 
by the disaster aspects of waste.” Not only is the U.S. con- 
stantly developing substitutes (aluminum for iron, oil for 
coal, synthetic fabrics for wool), but detection and discov- 
ery techniques have so greatly improved that the reserves 
known to be available are actually larger than before. 





Material vy. Human 

The only real waste that bothers Americans is not of 
material but of human resources. Lack of education for 
gifted children, the 24.9% of draftees rejected for “func- 
tional illiteracy” or other educational deficiencies, the vic- 
tims of all kinds of diseases that could be cured or alleviated 
—these represent human waste. On a different level, there is 
immeasurable wasted energy in bureaucracy, both in Gov- 
ernment and in private business. There is waste of time, if 
nothing else, in the innumerable non-books published and in 
countless empty entertainments. Some modern puritans see 
shocking waste in the fees paid to chic hairdressers or in the 
salaries handed to television comedians, which includes 
paying them not to perform for somebody else. But it would 
take an intolerable regime of tyrannical bookkeepers to 
determine which activities, which pleasures, are wasteful and 
which are useful. 

No society has ever solved the problem of waste—as 
archaeologists from Iraq to Denmark can testify, as they 
rummage through ziggurats and kitchen middens. The cru- 
cial thing is to keep alive a sense of freedom, possibility and 
enterprise—and in that sense the U.S. is the least-wasteful 
society in history, Essentially, nothing is wasted that helps 
fulfill a legitimate purpose. With their wild-wheeling econ- 
omy, a phenomenon so extraordinary that they cannot quite 
believe it themselves, Americans can do anything they 
choose. All they have to do is make their choices. 
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BEHISTOUN BEATING ANILINE 
The last neigh. 


HORSE RACING 
All in the Family 


Julian Huxley once suggested that 
the world would be better off when 
everybody was a little tea-colored. In- 
terbreeding may still be a radical con- 
cept as far as a lot of people are con- 
cerned, but it is old stuff to race horses. 
The field for last week's $150,000 
Washington D.C, International at Lau- 
rel Race Course included ten horses 
from seven different countries, and it 
seemed more like a family reunion than 
a meeting of strangers. 

Russia’s Aniline, a strapping bay with 
a big white blaze, may have suffered 
through a dialectic childhood on a 
North Caucasus stud farm, but he was 
still a third cousin of Canada’s George 
Royal and a second cousin once re- 
moved of the U.S.’s Assagai—who 
could hardly have been more capitalis- 
tic, since he is owned by Charles Engel- 
hard, the “Platinum King,” and grew 
up in the Bluegrass of Kentucky. Assa- 
gai, for his part, shared an illustrious 
ancestor (Man o’ War) with France's 
Behistoun and Silver Shark. Silver 
Shark, in turn, was related to Britain’s 
David Jack, and the U.S.’s Tom Rolfe. 

So imagine the handicapper's night- 
mare. As if the bloodlines weren't con- 
fusing enough, there was the problem 
of form: how many points does a horse 
get for winning a race in Cologne, Ger- 
many, or Maisons-Laffitte, France? 
U.S. horses usually wind up the favor- 
ites, but they generally have little ex- 
perience running on grass—particular- 
ly at the classic European distance of 
14 miles. Going into last week’s 15th 
International, foreign horses had won 
the race seven times. None of that 
stopped bettors from pouring $446,699 
into Laurel's parimutuel machines, most 
of it on Assagai. 

Foreigners again had the last neigh. 
Russia’s Aniline took the lead at the 
start, held it all the way around the final 
turn—with Assagai straining in second 
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place. Then, with only \%«¢ mile to go, 
Jockey Jean DeForge booted France’s 
Behistoun into the lead and drew out to 
beat Aniline by 24 lengths. Behistoun 
was a longshot (at 16-1) and a Gaullist 
to boot, but that didn’t mean a thing 
among cousins. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
What a Fright 


Anybody who tuned in late to last 
week’s Notre Dame-Duke game must 
have wondered where the _first-string 
went. Would you believe a Notre Dame 
backfield composed of Belden, Wen- 
gierski, Lamantia and Kelly? Well, Ter- 
ry Hanratty and Jim Seymour (TiME 
cover, Oct. 28) were in there for the 
first half. Quarterback Hanratty com- 
pleted eight out of 13 passes for 127 
yds.; and three of those tosses—one for 
a touchdown—went to Seymour, who 
had obviously recovered from the 
sprained ankle he suffered two weeks 
before against Oklahoma. Muscling up 
for this week's collision with No. 2- 
ranked Michigan State, the No. 1- 
ranked Irish ran their season’s record 
to 8-0 by demolishing Duke 64-0—the 
biggest victory margin of any Notre 
Dame team in 22 years. 

That should have been enough to 
terrify Michigan State—except that the 
Spartans were too busy running around 
in their own fright wigs. They beat In- 
diana 37-19 for their ninth straight, 
thereby setting the scene for what looks 
like the college football game of the 
decade. Despite the fact that the clash 
will be televised in the Northeast, Mid- 
west and Southwest (occasioning pro- 
tests from 30,000 fans in other areas 
who want to see it too), every one of 
the 76,000 seats in Spartan Stadium 
has been sold out since last July. 


TENNIS 


To the Ludicrous 

The state of U.S. amateur tennis has 
gone from the sombrous to the ludi- 
crous. Last week, for the fifth time in the 
last seven years, the U.S. Davis Cup 
team was beaten in preliminary inter- 
zone play, and was thereby eliminated 
from the challenge round against Aus- 
tralia. The previous losses, at least, were 
to Mexico, Italy (twice) and Spain— 
all of whom have solid credentials in 
international tennis. Last week's defeat 
came in Brazil, where sportswriters spent 
much of the week trying to explain to 
their readers just what the Davis Cup is. 
Only 3,000 fans (700 short of capacity) 
turned out to watch the matches at 
Pérto Alegre’s Leopoldina Juvenil Ten- 
nis Club. And most of them—like the 
bewildered program director of Pérto 
Alegre’s TV station, who was in charge 
of broadcasting the play-by-play—had 
never seen a tennis match before. 

The lads who played for Brazil, how- 
ever, had a pretty fair idea of how to 








hold a racket. And they may have 
worked a pretty good ploy on the U.S. 
too. As a tune-up for the Davis Cup 
competition, the Brazilian and US. 
teams played in last month’s South 
American championships at Buenos 
Aires. The tournament was won by Tex- 
as’ Cliff Richey, 19, the U.S.’s No. 3- 
ranked player—behind Dennis (“the 
Menace”) Ralston and Arthur Ashe; in 
the process, Richey beat both of Brazil's 
Davis Cuppers, Thomaz Koch, 21, and 
Edison Mandarino, 25. Cliffs victory 
seemed suspiciously easy to many ob- 
servers, but U.S. Captain George Mac- 
Call, a Los Angeles insurance broker 
with no big-time playing experience of 
his own, was so impressed that he 
picked Richey to play singles at Pérto 
Alegre, in place of Ashe. 

"Bra-sil! Bra-sil!"’ Cliff lost in four 
sets to Mandarino, an expatriate Brazil- 
ian who lives in Madrid. Then Richey 
was beaten in straight sets by Koch, 
who grew up right across the street 
from the Leopoldina Juvenil Tennis 
Club. Dennis Ralston kept U.S. hopes 
alive by beating Koch and teaming with 
Ashe to win the doubles, 7-5, 6-4, 4-6, 
6-2. But in his final singles match 
against Mandarino, the Menace lost his 
cool. Visibly rattled by noisy spectators, 
who chanted “Bra-sil! Bra-sil!” from the 
third set onward, he collapsed complete- 
ly in the fifth set and lost 6-4, 4-6, 6-4, 
4-6, 1-6, giving Brazil a 3-2 victory. 

Koch and Mandarino were engulfed 
by delirious well-wishers, paraded around 
town in a huge, honking car caravan. 
Although they still must get past either 
India or West Germany in order to 
qualify for December's challenge round 
in Australia, Brazilian newspapers were 
suddenly tennis mad and proclaiming: 
THE CUP IS ALMOST OURS. 
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WINNERS MANDARINO & KOCH 
The biggest almost. 
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Tonight mix your daiquiris 

with Ronrico, the light 

tasteful rum from Puerto Rico. 
You might really stir up something. 
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Rum in a new light 











First words. First dinner. 


Who cares if you ‘Who cares if 
hear them again? it’s a success? 
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~ With new G-E tape recorders, families can keep a “sound Today's foods are made more appetizing by—of all things—computers. 
| | scrapbook” of memorable moments from nursery to Golden G-E computers figure exact moment to pick and freeze vegetables, 
Anniversary. Other G-E breakthroughs in low-cost, high- control cake-mix formulas, improve cattle breeding for better meat. 
value electronics include portable color TV for under $270. And G-E kitchen appliances help put perfect results on the table. 







First flight. 


Who cares if it 
reaches the moon? 


General Electric 
cares 


(and we're finding 
many new ways for electronics 
to serve you) 


You don’t hear “Gee whiz! 
much these days. 
It’s getting harder to amaze 
people, even the kids. Two-way 
wrist radios? Shirt-pocket TV 
sets? Yawn. The unusual is los- 
ing its “un.” Why? Electronics 
is a big part of the answer. 
Ever since the pioneering 
days of electronics, a lot of that 
answer has come from General 
Electric. Recent G-E develop- 
ments are at left. Here are more: 
In America’s space effort, 
G-E electronic guidance sys- 
tems have controlled over 400 
successful rocket launches. 
G-E electronics are keeping | 
| 
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a heartbeat steady, sniffing the 
air for bacteria and pollution, 
piloting supersonic planes. 

Now we've developed elec- 
tronics a hundred times smaller 
than conventional types — and 
ten times more reliable. Called 
microelectronics, this new ad- 
vance makes possible many re- 
markable products. Example: 
a rechargeable portable radio 
guaranteed for three years in- 
stead of the usual three months. 

Frankly, we do keep trying 
to amaze you. But if a replace- 
ment is needed for “Gee whiz!” 
... how about “G. E.”? 





When America’s first manned moon flight lifts off, all systems must work 
perfectly. One of G. E.’s jobs is to help see that they do. Sophisticated 
electronic gear built by G. E. is being used by NASA to check all Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


Apollo systems from giant rockets to compact lunar landing vehicle tn, 
GENERAL £@ ELECTRIC 


sENERAL M N WEST GERMANY 


If this year is anything like 1966, you're Opel's loaded with safety features of it. (No other import car has as many 
going to have to hurry to get your look including a four-way emergency flasher, parts and service facilities.) It's still 

at Buick's '67 Opel Kadetts. That's because a telescoping lower steering shaft and downright fun to drive, and it still runs 
Opel popularity has been sweeping a dual master cylinder brake system. -.. On peanuts. 

America. This year twice as many Opel But even with all these good things, So, if you're at your Buick-Opel 


Kadetts were sold in this country as the Opel is still General Motors’ lowest- dealer's November 17, you're sure to 
year before. And the 1967 Opel priced car. It still has more than 1200 get your hands on a new Opel. 
promises to be even more popular. Buick-Opel dealers ready to take care If you wait—well, who can say? 


General Motors’ lowest-priced car* 


2-Door Sedan $1695" Deluxe Sport Coupe $1905* Deluxe Station Wagon $1980* 
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OPERA 
The Sold-Out Castle 


Business at Manhattan's Metropolitan 
Opera, the highest-priced theater in 
Manhattan, is booming like a basso pro- 
fundo. Since opening its new house in 
September, the Met has been 100% 
sold out and has turned away thousands 
of ticket seekers, who are 100% furi- 
ous. But the smell of success is not 
sweet. Last week, pleading “a gross mis- 
calculation” in budgeting, the Met an- 
nounced that it must hike ticket prices 
by roughly 20%, or an increase from 
$13 to $15.50 for the top-priced seats. 
The reason, explained the Met’s board 
of directors, is that, like dreamy-eyed 
newlyweds, they had underestimated the 
cost of housing by some 000,000, 
The error was forgivable. “We are like a 
family that moved from a cottage into a 
castle,” said William Hadley, the Met's 
director of finance. “The upkeep of the 
castle has proven staggering.” 


Singing, with Love & Garlic 

Opera singers, like athletes, are nuts 
for conditioning—only nuttier. Where 
Mickey Mantle may shag a few fly 
balls, Baritone Robert Merrill stands 
on his head. Where Mickey Wright 
will hit a few off the practice tee, 
Mezzo-Soprano Rosalind Elias gargles 
champagne and does a belly dance. 
And for a pre-performance pick-me-up, 
singers will have none of that sissy busi- 
ness of pep talks. They eat garlic. 

The cult of the opera singer, in fact, 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO ELIAS BELLY DANCING 
Down atonortwo... 
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is spiced with more fads, phobias and 
superstitions than are found in most 
primitive cultures. The most persistent 
myth is that girth somehow determines 
worth, a legend that one doctor says 
stems from the fact that many of the 
early Italian singers seemed to be con- 
genitally fat. Today, however, with the 
emphasis on realistic drama and the 
lure of TV and films, the net weight of 
the singers has dropped a ton or two 
since the early 1900s. Still, most of 
them are not exactly skinny. Singing 
opera is extremely demanding physical- 
ly: and generally, the heartier the sing- 
er, the heartier the singing. Some fans 
of Maria Callas contend that she sang 
much better 13 years ago, when she was 
a puffy 215 and ate whole roast chick- 
ens between acts, than she did after she 
slimmed down to a svelte 135. 

As physiques have dwindled, psyches 
have flourished. With so much riding 
on every note, singers today tend to 
treat their voices like some strange 
visitor who, if not properly managed, 
will suddenly desert them. Birgit Nils- 
son lubricates her pipes with beer, 
Eileen Farrell quafls warm Coca-Cola 
and follows it with burping exercises, 
Gwyneth Jones takes hot and cold 
showers and yawns a lot. The rage for 
eating raw garlic is so popular among 
German tenors (a cashew-sized sliver 
two hours before performing is sup- 
posed to strengthen the heart) that one 
indignant Italian soprano recently went 
onstage with an aerosol can of deodor- 
ant. Tenor Franco Corelli thoughtfully 
combines his raw-meat and garlic diet 
with nibbles on a bouquet of parsley be- 
tween scenes, 

Sneaky Beer. Many singers continue 
their cating and drinking while per- 
forming, following the tradition of So- 
prano Giulia Grisi, who, whenever she 
had to fall onstage, always landed near 
a trap door so that a stagehand could 
sneak her a glass of beer. In the Metro- 
politan Opera's current production of 
Electra, Birgit Nilsson’s search for Aga- 
memnon’s ax is really a quest for a 
ginger ale stashed under a rock. 

Some singers purge themselves with 
doses of castor oil, others prime them- 
selves with such elixirs as raw eggs, 
whisky with sugar, iodine in milk, qui- 
nine pills, or stiff injections of vitamin C, 
Also popular are small doses of strych- 
nine, which, according to one doctor, 
“tunes the vocal cords like violin 
strings.” Says Dr. Geraldo de Marco, 
house physician at Milan's La Scala Op- 
cra: “We give so many shots that occa- 
sionally we run out and just give injec- 
tions of water. The singers never know 
the difference, and afterward they al- 
ways say how wonderfully they sang.” 

Bloodshot Eyes. Not surprisingly, the 
sexual practices of singers are as odd as 
their gastronomic habits. Musicologist 
Henry Pleasants, whose new book The 
Great Singers, will be published this 


month, reports that Tenor Jean de 
Reszke (1850-1925) favored continence 
for male singers for two or three days 
before a performance. Should women 
indulge? a pupil asked. “Not,” replied 
De Reszke, “while onstage.” 

Most singers seem to agree that men, 
especially tenors, ought to eschew sex 
before performing, but that it does a 
world of good for the girls’ voices. One 
Metropolitan Opera tenor is said to ab- 
stain for ten days prior to and ten days 
after each performance; his distraught 
wife says he sings every ten days. Ezio 
Pinza, on the other hand, held the belief 
that “the night before, it’s terrible, but 
just before going onstage, it's wonder- 
ful.” Others, like Tenor Giuseppe di 
Stefano, follow no regimen. Says he: 
“If 1 don't make love regularly, I get 
bad-tempered, my voice gets heavy and 
my eyes bloodshot. If I do overdo it, 
however, my high C sharps run the 
risk of finishing up as C_ naturals.” 
Tenor Ram6n Vinay claims that dur- 
ing one long period of deprivation in 
South America, his high tenor turned 
into a deep baritone. 

For Art's Sake. Opera lore is rife 
with stories about sopranos whose con- 
tracts provide for dressing-room lovers 
—a stagehand, perhaps, or a house 
fireman who donates his services for 
art's sake. Soprano Gemma Bellincioni 
made no secret of the fact that she 
made love in her dressing room right 
before a performance. If she ran over- 
time—and she often did—her under- 
standing Italian audiences waited pa- 
tiently. One shapely U.S. lyric soprano 
was notorious in the 1940s for sabo- 
taging her leading man by seducing 
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BARITONE MERRILL EXERCISING 
.. since girth meant worth. 
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“You got new company cars 

without tying up any capital? 

How?” 
“We leased our fleet this year. 
So we didn’t have to invest a 
penny. And we know exactly what 
our fleet costs will be for the 
next two years. The man to see 
is a Chrysler Leasing System 
member. He can lease you any 
car or truck, one or 100, 
and arrange delivery anywhere 
in the country.” 





For the best lease deal—and the service to back it up— yy 


see the nearest member of Chrysler Leasing System, 
the nationwide network of dea/er-affiliated leasing 
companies. He can write any kind of lease on any make 
or model car or truck. One unit or 100. Find him in the 
Yellow Pages under “Auto Renting and Leasing.” 





‘CHRYSLER | 
LEASING SYSTEM. 
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him shortly before going onstage; audi- 
ences loved her, hated him 

To all this, La Scala’s Dr. de Marco 
replies that the singers could get the 
same effect with a tranquilizer. 


JAZZ 
Buddy, the Drum Wonder 


At 18 months, Bernard Rich was car- 
ried onstage by the seat of his pants to 
play drums in his parents’ vaudeville 
act. At six, sporting a sailor suit and 
Lord Fauntleroy curls, he played the 
Tivoli theater circuit as “Traps, the 


| Drum Wonder.” At seven, he toured 


Australia for $1,000 a week, and at 
eleven conducted his own band. Now 
a greying 49, Buddy Rich is still the 
Drum Wonder, still hanging on by the 
seat of his pants. 

Only this time around he may have 
a real grip on something. When he an- 
nounced six months ago that he was 
forming the new Buddy Rich Band, the 
boys in the business merely yawned. 
Cocky, flip, belligerent, Rich had 
drummed his way in and out of more 
orchestras, mismanaged more money 
than any ten musicians. The new Buddy 
Rich Band? “Another one of his fancies 
for the moment,” shrugged Bandleader 
Stan Kenton. But then, to everyone's 
surprise, the band not only materialized 
but drew enthusiastic, sellout crowds in 
Las Vegas and Los Angeles. Marveled 
Kenton: “Rich is serious!” 

Whirring Propellers. Last week mu- 
sicians of all stripes gathered at Man- 
hattan’s Basin Street East to hear for 
themselves. Perched on a pyramid of 
risers, Rich set a blistering pace, insist- 
ently coaxing but never intruding. And 
when it came time for his solo, all 16 of 
his sidemen, like disciples at the feet of 
the master, craned in their chairs to 
watch and listen. Feet dancing, hands 
whirring like propellers, he sparked a 
kind of static electricity between cym- 
bals and drums, tossing in an extra riff 
here, a random bass line there. His rolls 
were incredibly fast, his technique and 
rhythmic continuity flawless. 

“He's a freak,” said one bass player 
afterward. It was an expression of re- 
spect, for Rich has always been ranked 
by musicians as a drummer's drummer. 
They marvel at the fact that he never 
practices, has none of the calluses and 
bumps on his hands that other drum- 
mers have. Among rival stickmen, the 
admiration extends from old guardists 
such as Gene Krupa (“Buddy is the 
Maury Wills of the drums”) to such 
new guardists as Elvin Jones (“His art- 
istry is almost beyond belief”). But per- 
haps his most avid fans are symphony 
percussionists. “He's the world’s great- 
est living natural jazz drummer,” says 
the Boston Symphony's Howard Thomp- 
son. “He plays faster with one hand 
than most of us do with two. He is rhyth- 
mically original. He has no clichés.” 

Everything ‘67. That Rich is playing 
at all is remarkable. Seven years ago, he 
suffered a heart attack and was told by 
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Follow the fish to Florida 

for aweek every winter 

when you quit working. 
How: With Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance. 


It guarantees you protection when you need it 
and independence when you want it. 





The mate baits your hook with a ballyhoo. show 
Cruising west from Bimini, you reel out 

the 24-thread line. If you're bouncing the bait 
along the surface, the marlin will hit witha 
ou'll never forget. 

You and your party of four can charter the 


you how you can be your own beneficiary. 
He has Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance 

that can return even more money than you 

paid in. While your children are growing 

up, Money-Back Life Insurance 

protects them. When they are no 


wild, chilling strike y 


E.. Bee II1, above, for $650 a week. 
Sound like the sort of thing you'd like to do 
every year when you stop working? 


Then talk now. He can 





your Travelers man 


longer dependent, you and your wife become 
independent...to do the things you've always 
wanted to do, For Money-Back Life 
Insurance and every kind of insurance, see 


Your Travelers Man 





doctors that he would never play again. 
Though he has had three seizures since 
he still keeps pounding away. “I've got 
to,” he exclaims. “What am I going to 
do? Sit around the house and bite my 
nails?” Not content to be just the high- 
est-paid ($1,500 a week) sideman in 
music, he left Harry James's band in 
March “to put music back in its per- 
spective, to offer something else than 


——_ 


just twang, twang, twang.” His new 
band, he says, has nothing to do with 
nostalgia. “Who the hell wants to hear 
the Glenn Miller sound? I dress ‘67, | 
drive ‘67, | think °67, | play “67. There 
is no such thing as the good old days.” 








Rich’s good old days were often bad 
one long round of run, Buddy, run from 
bill collectors and irate bandleaders. On 
and off, through romances and rifts, he 
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RCA Victor tape recorders. New. Solid State. $39.95 to 
$229.95.* Model YHS12, above, is $39.95.* Cordless. Tube- 
less. 2-track. 2-speed. Plays anywhere on 4 ‘“‘C”’ batteries. Or 
$199.95* buys the YHG44, below, with solid copper circuits. 
4-track tape. Big 7” reels. Three speeds a: . 
for mono or stereo. Fourteen models to 
choose from. See your RCA Victor dealer. 


*Optional with dealer 
The Most Trusted Name in Electronics = 
@ sah oa 


would a 
10%.-15%-20: 
premium 



















RICH AT BASIN STREET EAST 
When “freak” means respect. 









played with Artie Shaw, Les Brown, 
Tommy Dorsey (four times) and Harry 





g James (three times), once even took 
\ = a fling at being a nightclub crooner. 
‘ interest ? Trouble was, Rich had and still has a 
| \ B low regard for bandleaders. “The drum- 


mer is the real quarterback of a band,” 
he says. “Hell, Guy Lombardo might 


To sell CALL OPTIONS on STOCKS in one’s portfolio and to sell just as well be hailing a cab on the 
PUT OPTIONS to acquire STOCKS is considered good business : bandstand. None of the musicians look 
by many holders of securities. To interested individuals or insti- & at him.” The compulsion to say what 
tutions we will gladly explain the procedure. & he thinks has led the stick-thin drum- 
I 8 in. 125 Ibs.) into a lot of 


free-swinging battles. He has thrown 


¢ punches at his sergeant in the Marine 
iler chmidt Corps, where he had been a judo in- 
a structor, and at Frank Sinatra, who is 


lla 








Mombers Put & Call Brokers & Dealers Assn. Inc 2Co. Ine now one of his closest friends. Today, 

? ° his heart condition keeps him limited 

120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10005 to an occasional “one-or-two-punch 
Please send booklet on How To Use Options. thing in the parking lot. 

t! Yet, in his own toy-bulldog way, Rich 

Name. — is engaging, and fellow musicians are 

AGGreen hoping that the band will make it big 

If so, it will be another boost for the 

City. State —__Zip. big-band business, which is enjoying a 





mild resurgence. If not, says Harry 
James, “I'm keeping his chair warm 
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When it gets so jammed around the bar 
that you can hardly move- 


this is probably the bottleneck. 
(It’s called The Sure One.) 


> aa) 
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1. Goodyear hose moves 6,000,000 tons of river-bottom—no down- 
time in 3 years. Floatin d and gravel plant near Denver flexible 
16”-diameter suction hose to dredge river bottom. And discharge hose to 





a get of new cardiac pump machine —etficient, quiet-running 3. Rubber fenders cushion 300, 000 foot- pound snacks—-3 time: 
belt. G.T.M. 1 1 e belt f longer. Maryla: s Ge bet 
Ohio compat new Belt « ect et ni | a | t 
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There are 30,000 ways 
to cut costs...with Goodyear 
rubber engineering 


(Here are 3. There are 29,997 more.) 


We ve engineered rubber products to meet 30,000 distributor, Hell put you in touch with the most 
different specifications—and they all help cut experienced rubber engineer in the industry, the 
costs. Reason? They're built to work harder, last G.TM. (Goodyear Technical Man). Or write 
longer, re pl ot ostlier materials vou mav_ be Coodvear Industrial Products, Akron, Ohio 
using. For more information, call vour Goodvear LI316 






GOOD,7 YEAR 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


You'll find enough swingin’ things on this 
page for several good cars 


Or one great one: Olds 4-4-2 


Take a 400-cube V-8 with four-barrel carburetor 
Bolt it on a full 115-inch wheelbase. Steady it wit 
heavy-duty suspension and sway bars. Fit it witt 
beefed-up wheels and Red-Lines. Add a high-per 
formance axle for action. Twin pipes for sound 
Buckets for comfort. And the cool economics of 
1. That's strictly standard stuff or 
America's most s eet machin 
New quality yc Olds Deale 
show you how neatly the package !s wrapped! 





ey OLDS 


Of CECELLENCE 





MODERN 
LIVING 


PARKS 


San Simeon Revisited 

State parks are not primarily intend- 
ed to pay their way: their earnings are 
measured in the pleasure and recrea- 
tion they give their visitors. But one 
California park now comes close to ac- 
complishing the unusual feat of turning 
a profit: the Medicean headquarters 
that Press Grandee William Randolph 
Hearst began erecting at San Simeon in 
1922, and which had grown to over 100 
rooms when he left it at the outbreak 
of World War II, To create his dream 
castle, Hearst spent more than $30 
million just in furnishing “La Cuesta 
Encantada” (the Enchanted — Hill), 
equipped it with a private stable and 
zoo, a garage with 25 limousines, and 
staffed it with as many as 60 servants at 
a time. 

Yet for all its conglomerate splen- 
dors, San Simeon was considered a 
white clephant after Hearst died. The 
University of California politely refused 
it as a gift, and only reluctantly in 1957 
did the state take it over as a park. To- 
day, California’s Department of Parks 
is bursting with pride. In less than a 
decade, the Enchanted Hill has brought 
in $6,163,182 from tourists eager to 
pay $2 each for the privilege of being 
ushered through its vaulted halls, past 
Roman baths, and into a billiard room 
hung with a Gobelin tapestry. 

Seat of Empire. In its heyday, when 
Hearst was in residence, San Simeon’s 
guards kept the curious miles at bay. 
Entrance then was by invitation only. 
Today, motorists are arriving from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco along wind- 
ing, coastal Route | at the rate of 435,- 
000 a year, and the crowds are grow- 
ing. On Sunday, the waiting time for 
Visitors can stretch out to three hours— 
but then Hearst used to keep his editors 
waiting for days before they were ush- 
ered into “the Chief's” presence. 

Ironically, what attracts the tourists 
is less the legend than the extravagant 
display. The name of Marion Davies, 
the good-natured ex-chorine who 
played hostess at San Simeon to a list 
of greats that included Winston 
Churchill, Calvin Coolidge, Bill Tilden 
and Garbo, is rarely mentioned, 
Hearst's private study, the seat from 
which he directed his empire, and the 
radio shack equipped with a radio-con- 
trol tower and a complete switchboard 
through which he transmitted his or- 
ders, attract only passing interest. What 
delights the curiosity seekers are the 
same things that enthralled the Chief. 

Fonder Memories. Top of the list for 
Most camera-toling Visitors is a version 
of the famous Brussels marble Man- 
neken-Pis fountain statue and the spec- 
tacular 104-ft.-long Neptune Pool, kept 
a constant 70° while Hearst lived. The 
Pool was last used as a set for Sparta- 
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TOURISTS IN THE MONASTIC DINING HALL 
The same things that enchanted the Chief. 


cus, and it required no added props. As 
laid out by Hearst's architect, Julia 
Morgan, it is surrounded by two Etrus- 
can-style colonnades, backed by a 
Greco-Roman temple, and fronted by a 
marble Birth of Venus. Equally awe- 
inspiring is the 83-ft.-long assembly hall 
with an immense 16th century Italian 
carved-walnut ceiling and a 16th cen- 
tury French stone mantelpiece for 
which Hearst outbid even John D. 
Rockefeller. Another favorite is the 27- 
ft.-high refectory, a monastic dining 
hall, lined with cathedral choir stalls 
and hung with 22 Sienese banners 

“We grew up in a museum,” William 
Randolph Hearst Jr. recently recalled. 
Marion Davies had fonder memories: 
“Oh, it was gay, let me tell you! Guests 
all the time—hundreds of them. I re- 
member we used to throw pebbles at 
the lions.” Lady Bird Johnson, who 
stayed there during her recent West 
Coast tour, enjoyed the Hearstian bar- 
becue that Governor Pat Brown threw 
for her, along with 450 other guests. 
But would she like living at San Simeon? 
“Too grand,” responded the First Lady. 
With the servant problem the way it is, 
San Simeon is too much. But then that, 
too, is part of the enchantment. 


CUSTOMS 


No, You’re Not Dreaming; 


It's Already Christmastime 

Ann McGeath, a clerk in Dallas’ big 
new Sanger-Harris department store, 
was trimming a display Christmas tree 
one afternoon when she felt a tug on 
her skirt. “Lady,” said a four-year-old 
boy, his tiny face knotted with perplex- 
ity, “Lady, it's not even Halloween yet.” 
It wasn’t, either. Sanger-Harris, to- 
gether with many other U.S. depart- 


ment stores, installed its early-bird 
Christmas Shop in October this year, 
replete with cards, créches, — plastic 
Christmas trees, tinsel and wrappings. 
The U.S. shopper is not imagining 
things. Christmas does come a little 
earlier each year. 

“From a national standpoint, every- 
one is purchasing display items a lot 
earlier and asking for earlier deliver- 
ies,” reports Merle Hayward, an execu- 
tive of the Silvestri Art Manufacturing 
Co., the U.S.’s largest Christmas- and 
general-display firm, and a 1966 study 
by the National Retail Merchants comes 
to the same conclusion. By last week all 
five major Manhattan department stores 
had their holiday toylands open for 
trade, and their Christmas boutiques 
were stuffed with wrappings, gifts, cards 
and decorations. Such cities as Portland, 
Ore., may still wait until the day after 
Thanksgiving to trim their streets, but 
Elmsford, N.Y., has its holiday wattage 
in place. 

In Detroit, Mayor Jerry Cavanagh 
lost his battle with the city’s retailers, 
and this year the annual “Detroit 
Aglow” ceremony will light off on Nov. 
21 instead of Nov. 28. In Chicago, 
Montgomery Ward sent out its holi- 
day catalogues three weeks earlier this 
year than last, Marshall Field & Co. 
will have its Christmas trees up a week 
earlier, and along Michigan Avenue, 
the stores of the Greater North Michi- 
gan Avenue Assn. have put up their 
decorations two weeks earlier than last 
year. 

Everything on Wheels. In Allentown. 
Pa., where Hess's department store has 
its Christmas decorations up, Santa ts 
already lifting the small try on his knee 


Apparently, the earlier the better. Sales 
Promotion Manager Wayne Holben 
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.. the ALL-PURPOSE MEN’S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50, $6.50 
...the ALL-PURPOSE SPRAY LOTION, $5.00 (refill $2.00) 


.. the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00.. 
... the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50.. 
.. the AEROSOL DEODORANT, $1.50... 


.the PRE-SHAVE LOTION, $1.50 
.the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00 
the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD, $2.00 


..GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 
©MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 





Mr. Muirhead brings 


it over in barrels 
to save you up 


to °2 a fifth. 


#you save on taxes 
and shipping costs 


ropa 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86 PROOF 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N.Y, 
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Command Performance 
... Roberts New 1725W 


Come as you are to every performance a 
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SANTA IN ALLENTOWN 
Before the frost is on the pumpkin. 


says that November sales now account 
for 46% of the Christmas business 
“People who buy earlier give more 
thought to their gifts,” he explains. “The 
closer it gets to Christmas, the more 
frenzied their buying becomes.” 

To cash in early on the $400 million 
men’s cosmetics boom (bolstered large- 
ly by women shopping for their menfolk 
at Christmas), Revlon, Inc., last week 
uncorked its brand-new, |8-item Braggi 
collection, including cologne “designed 
for the individualist,” and a nightcap 
facial massage “to relieve a look of 
worry and fatigue.” Mary Lindsay, wife 
of New York's mayor, confides: “There 
is nothing that has wheels or that flies 
that John Jr. hasn't marked in the 
F.A.O. Schwarz Christmas catalogue.” 

Empty Flasks & Score Pad. “Christ- 
mas doesn’t only seem to come earlier 
every year,” argues a saleslady at Rob- 
inson’s in Los Angeles, “It actually does. 
If people want to get their packages 
overseas or get cards to Europe with- 
out spending 50¢ for each of them, 
they've got to buy early.” Not only do 
more internationally minded Americans 
have more friends abroad than ever be- 
fore, they now also have plently of rela- 
tives in Viet Nam. 

For servicemen overseas, stores have 
been doing a brisk business in gifts 
ranging from toilet kits to packages of 
fruit, cheese and nuts. Detroit's Hud- 
son’s has been advertising a $9.95 “fun 
kit” for use at the rest-and-recreation 
areas that contains a case of poker 
es checkers, cards, dice, two empty 

-oz. flasks. a drink mixer, two jiggers, 
a bottle opener and a score pad. The 
U.S. Post Office no longer guarantees 
parcel post delivery by Christmas Day 
but a present airmailed before Dec. 10 
should still reach Viet Nam with Don- 
der and Blitzen, 
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Not everyone is willing to give as much 
as we require. Very few are eager for a spot 
where thinking and working never stop 
even when work hours are over. 

| But there are some, maybe one in a thou- 
| to whom the rewards being an 


is 


ores e 
hE 


xsi PE aaah 


1s 


sand, of 


z Equitable representative are more than 
| worth the extra effort called for. 
There’s Gene Mundy of Dallas. Louis 


Mouquin of Summit, New Jersey. Robert 
O'Leary of Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

And if there’s an insurance man, or 
woman, in your town who works especially 
hard for his clients, don’t be surprised to 
learn he’s an Equitable representative. 

We have nearly 8,000 Equitable men and 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES + Office: 1285 Ave 
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We’re looking for one man in a thousand. 
Are you the one? 


| every phase of Living Insurance, 


| dent at our Home Office. Or talk to a local 


LIVING INSURANCE...FROM EQUITABLE 


—— 

















women who are like that. But Equitable is 
growing so fast that we need more. 

What do you get for all you have to give 
as an Equitable representative? The inde- 
pendence of being your own boss. The stat- 
ure that comes from being associated with 
a leader in the insurance world. The use of 
modern computers to help with the “home- 
work.” The expert advice of staff specialists. 
The chance to become a leader yourself, in 


Even if you never thought of an insur- 
ance career before, maybe now you should. 
Write to Coy G. Eklund, Senior Vice Presi- 





Man from Equitable, 








THE LAW 





DECISIONS 


Of Alimony, Embezzlers, 


Lifers & Immoral Pilots 

Great U.S. constitutional decisions 
come down from the Supreme Court 
like Mosaic tablets—but the common 
law and administrative rules that affect 
everyone are created by hundreds of 
lesser courts and agencies in thousands 
of obscure human conflicts. A current 
sampler: 
> A divorced woman's alimony stops 
when she remarries—and does not re- 
vive even if her new marriage turns out 
to be a nullity. New Yorker Harry Her- 
scher happily quit paying his ex-wife 
Alice $125 a week when he discovered 
that she had been remarried for 68 
weeks. Alice re-claimed alimony on a 
compelling ground: her second husband 
had not been divorced from a previous 
wife and her second marriage was void. 
Too bad, ruled New York Civil Court 
Judge Sidney H. Asch, Since Alice “in- 
tended to abrogate her right to support” 
when she remarried, Harry is off the 
hook for good. 
> People who can see have a legal duty 
to protect the blind. In Upper Darby, 
Pa., James Argo, a blind broom ped- 
dler, entered an office building to hawk 
his wares for the 40th time in ten years. 
This time, workmen had removed the 
floor. Argo plunged 18 feet, suffered 
serious injuries, and won a jury verdict 
of $27,500. Rejecting the landlord's ap- 
peal, the Pennsylvania court ruled that 
henceforth landlords must foresee po- 
tential dangers to the state’s 15,000 
blind citizens, Argo, held the court, was 
entitled to the simplest imaginable safe- 
guard; “The defendants could have 
locked the door.” 
> An airline captain may be the world’s 
best pilot, but he may not fly without 
“good moral character.” Captain “Rich- 
ard Roe,” father of four, had an un- 
blemished 15-year record with a U.S, 
airline, He also had a young mistress 
whom he forced to pose for obscene 
photographs. When “Miss Doe” mar- 
ried another man, Roe vindictively sent 
at least 33 of the pictures to the cou- 
ple’s friends, relatives and employers. 
Not only did Miss Doe attempt suicide: 
her husband divorced her, Voiding his 
pilot's license, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board ruled that Roe has “a significant 
character deficiency.” and “cannot be 
trusted with the duties and responsibil- 
ities of a pilot in command of an 
aircraft,” 
> The parents of an infant with suspi- 
cious injuries are presumed guilty of 
abuse—and must prove otherwise or 
lose custody of their child. Until now, 
many of the country’s “battered chil- 
dren” (10,000 a year) lacked such pro- 
tection because few can speak and their 
parents shield one another. Brooklyn 
Family Court Judge Harold Felix has 
attacked all that in the case of an infant 
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N.Y, DAILY NEWS 


NANCY NAHON 
All contracts are dead. 


whom a hospital found suffering from 
broken legs and ribs. Charged with 
abuse, the parents sought dismissal for 
lack of evidence against them. Judge 
Felix invoked the negligence-law prin- 
ciple of res ipsa loquitur (the thing 
speaks for itself). When he got no satis- 
factory explanation, he took the child 
away from its parents, setting a prece- 
dent that courts in other states may well 
find persuasive. 

> Embezzlers may “average” their in- 
comes for federal tax purposes—just 
like any other taxpayer who would 
otherwise face an unusually big bite for 
an unusually big year. According to the 
Supreme Court, an embezzler must pay 
taxes on what he steals. Apparently 
anticipating this situation, an embezzler 
of state sales taxes asked the Internal 
Revenue Service whether he could use 


FREDENICK A, MEYER 





JAMES ARGO 
Foresight for the blind. 





the averaging provision that Congress 
enacted in 1964. Without revealing his 
identity, the IRS reported that the law 
bars averaging only for such specific 
items of income as bets, bequests, gifts 
and capital gains. Since the list fails to 
mention embezzled funds, ruled the 
IRS, embezzlers get a break—assuming, 
of course, that they pay taxes at all. 

> A New Yorker sentenced to life im- 
prisonment is “civilly dead” —his family 
can even dispense with his name. Mark 
Fein was a respectable Manhattan con- 
tainer manufacturer who secretly con- 
sorted with gamblers and prostitutes. 
Last year Fein received a 30-year-to- 
life sentence for murdering his bookie 
to avoid paying a $23,898 World Series 
bet. To shield her three children from 
the seamy publicity, Fein’s wife Nancy 
sought to resume her maiden name of 
Nahon. Permission granted, ruled Judge 
George Starke last week. Not only has 
Fein lost all civil rights, from suing to 
voting to making contracts; any con- 
tract he ever made in the past is void, 
including his marriage. Indeed, Nancy 
Nahon is free to remarry, though not 
until the U.S. Supreme Court acts 
on Fein’s appeal and his conviction be- 
comes final. 


JUDGES 


Prisoners on Principle 

Kentucky counties are governed by 
fiscal courts, odd bodies consisting of 
magistrates whose functions go back 
to the days of English squires, Each 
magistrate not only holds preliminary 
hearings in his district; he also repre- 
sents it on the county fiscal court, 
which is roughly equivalent to a city 
council. Since it has a county's sole 
taxing power, the court must pass on 
all public spending—a chore that al- 
most inevitably engulfs the magistrates 
in all manner of hot politics as well as 
cool principles. 

After Kentucky's legislature author- 
ized a 10% hike in school taxes, the 
Pike County school board duly upped 
its budget, then sought the necessary 
majority approval from the eight-mag- 
istrate fiscal court. Never, cried Mag- 
istrates Taylor Justice, Foster Bentley, 
Burbage Prater and Darwin Newsome. 
Because the tax rise exempts utilities 
from paying more property taxes than 
they already do, charged the magis- 
trates, the school board actually was 
secking an “illegal” 20.8% hike for or- 
dinary citizens. 

A higher court ordered the four in- 
transigent magistrates, who had _ sty- 
mied the budget, to approve it forth- 
with or face jail for contempt. By 
week's end the rebels had spent 17 
days in jail without a sign of surren- 
der, Each day, some of their fellow 
jurists and as many 1,000 of their 
admiring constituents fed them cakes 
and chicken through the bars. Hav- 
ing filed a federal suit asking for their 
freedom, the prisoners patiently waited 
and happily feasted. 
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New DC. 8 Super 63: world’s “sent 
of the Douglas family of jets. 









transoceanic jetliner, newest member 


advanced aircraft flying today. It is just one example 


The brilliant, new Douglas DC-8 Super 63 combines 
increased size and aerodynamic improvements that 
make it the world’s biggest, most efficient jet 

It is specifically designed to provide transoceanic 
transportation for over 250 passengers on routes of 
.000 to 4,000 miles such as New York to Paris. 
The DC-8 Super 63 is the latest member of the 


Douglas Super Sixty Series jets — the largest, most 


of Douglas’ total capability in design, structures, 
systems management, and manufacturing — and 
representative of the Douglas leadership in aviation 


and aerospace technology 


DOUGLAS gets things done 

































Five new Westinghouse products 
win awards for beauty and usefulness 






olid-State-Control Blender—Crush, chop, 
grate, grind or liquefy at any speed 
with automatic timing. 


message Center—A great new way to leave, 
; take, messages for baby sitter, husband 
or after-school crowd. Just push a button. 


jn competition with thousands of other 
entries, these five Westinghouse prod- 
ycts won awards for good design— 
more awards than any other electrical 
manufacturer. Winners were selected 
sor their inherent good looks and their 


Lumina Lamp Clock-Radio—A c!ock-radio 
and a high-intensity lamp, all in one unit. 








Portable Mixer—Light, easy-to-grip; 
3-speed motor to beat, mix or mash 


Portable 4-Speed Phonograph—Carry your kind of music with you. 
Extremely lightweight... solid-state . . . fully automatic. 


It's battery operated .. . or plugs in. 


usefulness to the way people live.” 
The awards were given by the Na- 
tional Design Center's Board of Design. 

The occasion was the annual show 
of the National Housewares Manufac- 
turers Association, where more than 


300,000 of the latest products for the 
home were exhibited. 

Westinghouse appliance dealers are 
displaying the five award winners. Stop 
in and look them over. It's easy to see 
why they were chosen. 


You can be sure if it's Westinghouse 


THE THEATER 


Air-Conditioned Blightmare 


America Hurrah, by Jean-Claude 
van Itallie, is a three-playlet wedding 
between pop art and the theater of cru- 
elty. It is an off-Broadway trip through 
an air-conditioned blightmare towards 
an icy emptiness at the core of Ameri- 
can life, the land of the Deepfreeze and 
the home of the rave, of the neon smile 
and the plastic heart. 

The first playlet pits four masked in- 
terviewers against four job applicants. 
Fretfully, slavishly, the applicants an 
swer like students who have forgotten 
to do their homework. Eventually the 
counterpoint of questions and answers 








FOWKES & BARBOSA IN “AMERICA” 
Lively as a tick. 


gets so wholly garbled that the dialogue 
sounds like one of those elementary 
conversation books for learning a for- 
eign language. Then the play opens out 
into a kind of choreographic ritual of 
modern life, urban herds shuffling to 
and fro, the commuter’s lock step, a 
cocktail party. It is apparent that inter- 
viewers and applicants alike need help: 
instead of the bread of life, they are fed 
vacuous clichés by intellectual bubble- 
gum blowhards representing the church, 
state, politics and psychoanalysis. One 
of the self-frocked priests of the Freud- 
ian age opens his mouth to say: “Blah, 
blah, blah, blah—hostile. Blah, blah, 
blah, blah—penis. Blah, blah, blah, blah 
—mother. Blah, blah, blah, blah— 
money.” 

Like pond lilies, the characters float 
on the surface of their own reality, fall 
apart and come together in ever-chang- 
ing scenes and situations. At the cock- 
tail party, it gradually becomes appar- 
ent that one girl is dead. She apologizes 
for coming late: “I’m dead. Excuse me 
I'm dead. Excuse me.” But in this world 
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zillion 


slides and 


never jam 


one. 


(RoR) CAROUSEL B00 





The Kopak CAROUSEL is the slide projector 
with the horizontal tray—and therein lies the 
secret of its jamproof operation. The horizontal 
tray makes the CAROUSEL Projector as depend- 
able as gravity. It’s gravity that lowers each 
slide gently, surely into place. Your slides are 
never forced into place. Never shoved or grip- 
ped in any way. And you're never embarrassed 
by a jammed slide in mid-show. 

Choose from three models: The CAROUSEL 
600 Projector gives you push-button control. 
The CAROUSEL 700, hi-lo light, push-button and 
remote control too. The CAROUSEL 800 has 
everything—hi-lo light, three-speed automatic 
slide change, remote focus, remote and push- 
button slide controls. From less than $80. 





Price subject to change without notice 


KODAK CAROUSEL Projector 
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arlton - created 
for those who are 


interested in the 
amount of tar and 


nicotine in the smoke 
of their 
cigarette. 


FILTER TIP 


Analyses of the smoke of samples of Carlton 
Cigarettes are made periodically by an independent 
laboratory. Analyses during the most recent test 
period prior to the manufacture of the cigarettes 
in this package averaged less than: 


“TAR"* 9 MG... PER CIGARETTE 
NICOTINE 0.6 MG .. . PER CIGARETTE 


NO HEALTH CLAIM IS INTENDED OR 
IMPLIED BY THIS LISTING. 


es 
Smoke compor ; commonly but 
inaccurately cal 





of non-touch and non-feeling, death is 
both impermissible and incommunica- 
ble, as impossible as life 

Life’s 2l-in. dwarf, TV. is parodied 
in the second playlet, and what might 
be merely predictable is so superbly 
done that it provides porcupine-quilled 
social comment. The third playlet 1s 
simple and startling. A huge papter- 
maché Mother Hubbard doll intones a 
litany of all the beauties of the motel 
room that she owns, conjuring up mem- 
ories of the garish comic horrors of the 
journey through a Sahara of motels in 
Nabokov’s Lolita. Into this room tromp 
a man (Conrad Fowkes) and a woman 
(James Barbosa) looking like plaster 
casts with comic-strip blow-up heads 
They proceed to demolish everything in 
the room, and at the height of the car- 
nage they scrawl foot-high obscenities 
on the walls, some never betore present- 
ed on the U.S. stage. It is an allegory on 
U.S. inner violence, a sign that Amer! 
cans hate the world they have made 

Thanks to the driving tempo and in- 
ventive direction of Joseph Chaikin and 
Jacques Levy and the flawlessly inte 
grated playing of a versatile cast, Play- 
wright Van Itallie conveys an especially 
timely sensation, that of a world of 
fragmented experience so speeded up 
past human endurance that a man must 
either die laughing or go mad. Anrerica 
Hurrah is as lively as a sand tick. It ts 
anguishingly funny, yet oddly poignant, 
and more than passing wise in the ways 
of today’s world 


Eros & the Widow 


The Rose Tattoo. No one falls in 
love on the modern stage, and it’s a 
pity Love lends an almost old-fashioned 
sweetness, tenderness and charm to this 
glowingly warm Broadway revival of 
a Tennessee Williams play that first 
opened in 1950. 











Love alone does not govern the play, 
for it is also a drama about passion as 
a prime element, a life force that no 
more obeys the laws of convention than 
a tidal wave heeds the shore line. The 
heroine (Maureen Stapleton) is a kind 
of common woman's Phaedra. Just as 
the Greek Queen went mad in her pas 
sion for her stepson Hippolytus, this 
Sicilian widow near New Orleans goes 
mad in her passion for the memory of 
her dead truck-driver husband. When a 
young sailor lights the fires of love in 
the eves of her 15-year-old daughter 
(Maria Tucci), the widow turns fiercely 
moralistic. Then the image of her late 
husband appears, another truck driver 
(Harry Guardino) with an_ identical 
rose tattoo on his chest, and she aban 
dons herself to the power of Eros 

The seriocomic man-woman fencing 
between Stapleton and Guardino is the 
special delight of the evening. Here are 
two people ravenously hungry for each 
other and yet honestly anxious to cher 
ish each other's dignity. In his most 
direct play, Williams makes a sensuous 
sonnet out of his central love symbol 

The rose is the heart of the world.” 
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WE MAKE FINE BOURBON 
Al A PROFIT IF WE CAN 
AT A LOSS WF WE MUST 
BUT ALWAYS 


FINE BOURBON - 


This might not work for anyone else, 
but it has kept us going for 117 years. 


Here, at the home of Op FitzGeRALp, we stand today as America’s 
oldest family distillery. Our choice has been to preserve the art 

of authentic hand-made Sour Mash Bourbon. As our gate sign states, 
we ignore time and expense... and so-called progress. This path has 


kept Op FitzGera.p tasting like what it is: 


the most expensively made* Bourbon in Kentucky 
..and probably in the world. 


STITZEL-WELLER © AMERICA’S OLDEST FAMILY DISTILLERY + ESTAB. LOUISVILLE, KY., 1849 » 86.8 AND 100 PROOF STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
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“PERHAPS IF WE JUST SHUT THE DOOR 
IT WILL GO AWAY” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Contraception? Not Yet 

Chances of a major change in the 
Roman Catholic stand against contra- 
ception are growing remote, at least 
so long as Paul VI is Pope. Addressing 
a recent congress of Italian gynecolo- 
gists and obstetricians, the Pope said 
that he needed more time to study the 
issue and that until he makes a deci- 
sion, the present ban remains in force. 
The Vatican daily L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano then reinforced the point in a 
front-page editorial: “Assent to the un- 
natural regulation of births would be 
assent to moral irresponsibility.” 

Question of Conscience? Paul thus 
rejected, for the present at least, the 
recommendations submitted last June 
by his pontifical commission on birth 
control. A majority of the commission, 
headed by seven cardinals, proposed 
that the church take a new tack in its 
theology of marriage that would side- 
step the natural-law approach of Pius 
XI and Pius XII. Under their norms, 
any means of birth control apart from 
the rhythm method and sexual absti- 
nence was said to violate God's inflexi- 
ble rules for human behavior by frus- 
trating the principal purpose of the sex 
act, procreation. 

The commission majority recom- 
mended that couples be allowed to use 
any method of contraception, provided 
that they had a good reason in con- 
science to practice birth control and 
were not evading the demands of re- 
sponsible parenthood. By this standard, 
which is close to present-day Protestant 
moral teaching, the reason for prac- 
licing birth control, rather than the 
means, would become the key point: 
a couple who used rhythm to avoid 
having a child for selfish reasons might 
be judged guilty of sin. 

The Pope seemingly found the rec- 
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ommendations both too radical and too 
simple; in his speech he referred again 
and again to the “complexity” of the 
problem. One complex aspect was pro- 
vided by Paul’s trusted advisers, Arch- 
conservative Alfredo Cardinal Ottavi- 
ani, 76, head of the Congregation for 
the Doctrine of the Faith, and Bishop 
Carlo Colombo, 57, the Pope's per- 
sonal theologian. They insisted that so 
radical a change in moral teaching 
would be a clear repudiation of Paul's 
predecessors. 

Practical Dilemma. The Pope's ad- 
mission of uncertainty on the issue, 
combined with his insistence that the old 
prohibitions stay in effect, leaves Catho- 
lic married couples in something of a 
dilemma. Acting on a respected princi- 
ple of moral theology that a doubtful 
law does not oblige obedience, millions 
of married Catholics have in the past 
three years made the decision in good 
conscience to practice contraception. 

Is the church’s old teaching against 
birth control a doubtful law? Although 
many theologians cannot see how the 
matter could be interpreted otherwise, 
Rome insists that the answer is no. 
Monsignor Fausto Vallainc, the Vati- 
can’s official press officer, said that the 
present teaching is still to be consid- 
ered “certain,” and that if the church 
changes, it will be “from one state of 
certainty to another state of certainty.” 


PROTESTANTS 
Merging Methodists 


A major denominational merger is 
about to create the nation’s largest 
Protestant church. Meeting separately 
in Chicago last week, the general con- 
ferences of the Methodist Church and 
the Evangelical United Brethren ap- 
proved a formal constitution for their 
long-discussed union. If, as expected, 
the constitution is ratified by the annual 
regional conferences of both churches, 
the United Methodist Church—amalga- 
mating 10.3 million Methodists and 
750,000 members of the E.U.B.—will 
come into being in the spring of 1968. 
(The Southern Baptist Convention, cur- 
rently the nation’s largest Protestant 
faith, has 10.8 million members.) 

It is something of a wonder that the 
merger did not take place long ago, As 
early as 1803, one denominational pre- 
cursor of the Wesleyan-spirited E.U.B. 
held tentative merger consultations with 
the Methodists: in 1871, another E.U.B. 
progenitor, the Evangelical Association, 
approved by one vote a union with the 
Methodists that was never consummated. 

One reason why the talks have 
dragged on since 1956 is the belief of 
many churchmen within both groups 
that the spirit has been that of a corpo- 
ration merger rather than one of gen- 
uine Christian renewal. To these crit- 
ics, the architects of the merger have 
muffed the chance to work out a new 


creed expressing the Wesleyan faith for 
modern times, failed to provide for an 
interlocking of Methodist and E.U.B. 
structures at the local level, and ignored 
the fundamental insights about the real 
nature of ecumenism that have been 
achieved by other church groups. 

Instead, the talks have been devoted 
to the painstaking resolution of the mi- 
nor ecclesiastical differences between 
the churches. The Methodists elect bish- 
ops for life, the E.U.B. for renewable 
four-year terms. Methodist district su- 
perintendents are appointed by bishops; 
E.U.B. superintendents are elected by 
the annual conferences. In the end, the 
E.U.B. voted to accept the Methodist 
practices in these areas. 


CLERGY 


Chaplain’s Death 

As a boy, Michael Joseph Quealy of 
Manhattan dreamed of becoming a mis- 
sionary in Asia, and it was in Asia last 
week that he died. 

Father Quealy, 37, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest for ten years, volunteered for 
duty as an Army chaplain and was 
shipped out last January to South Viet 
Nam. Assigned to the Ist Division, 
Quealy—against the advice of senior 
Officers at field headquarters in Dau 
Tieng—insisted on boarding a helicopter 
of medics and troop reinforcements fly- 
ing to the relief of the Big Red One's Ist 
Battalion, under attack in War Zone C 
northwest of Saigon (see THE WoRLD). 
Landing at the battle site, Father Quealy 
hurriedly gave last rites to dying soldiers 
from a platoon of B Company. Just 
then, a Viet Cong soldier stepped out 
from the brush, fired at the chaplain 
with a machine gun. Within moments, 
Quealy was dead. From his pocket fell 
his diary: the last entry was a passage 
copied out from the Gospel according to 
Matthew: “So will my heavenly Father 
treat you unless each of you forgives 
his brother with all his heart.” 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 





FATHER QUEALY 
Where he dreamed of being. 
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Imperial ’67. .. the newest prestige automobile in a decade. 





has changed. It 





pace, a-more excit- 
ing cadence. Imperial '67—a line of 
American prestige cars which lives 
ip to the contemporary world 


Consider—the Imperial shown 
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Mobile Director option introduces a 
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Now you may work your way 


to work. Or chat facing rear-seat 
ompanions 
Imperial '67—a new style of 


vel. A style you can discover for 





yourself. At your Imperial dealer's 
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The first tree on earth had 
no leaves, no roots, no bark. 
But 400 million years 
have seen a lot of changes. 





It was only 2% feet tall, but it towered far above all Two billion — ago. . 
ife began in the sea. Its actual beginnings and its earhe iormms 


other plant life of its time and stood up to the wind are lost, but this we know: some two billion years ago plants re- 
that swept across the all-but-lifeless plain. It was nlite Diid Lader hed allo gle ah 
the culmination of a billion-and-a-half years of half years, lite remained in the water, evolving slowly 
evolution, and it stood up straight because it em- 
bodied a substance that was to change the look of 
the land: wood. 

From this first ps//ophyte, or ‘naked tree,’ would 
spring the giant tree ferns of an era still unimag- 
inablyremote from ourown.And they,inturn,would 
give rise to the conifers and deciduous trees that 
in our day cover half the land surface of the earth. 

To St. Regis, the modern descendents of these 
ancient psilophytes are of greatest concern. They 
are our basic resource. They give us the wood we 
use for our products. We make printing papers, 
kraft papers and boards, fine papers, packaging 
products, building materials and products for the 
consumer. 

Essentially, the life of the forest is St. Regis’ life. 
That is why we—together with the other members 
of the forest products industry—are vitally con- 
cerned with maintaining the beauty and utility of 
America’s forests for the generations to come. 
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Let us show you a Europe you 


They call this village Manarola 
and, to tell the truth, it is just a 
little bit out of this world 

You will find it, easily enough, 
about halfway between Genoa 
and Leghorn, perched in the sun 
above the Gulf of La Spezia 

Manarola is known to astute 
Italians for its wine and its 
happy indolence and, alora, there 
are four more towns just like it, 
collectively and lovingly called 
Le Cinque Terre 





Europe is waiting with count- 
less experiences like Manarola 
And we're waiting to take you to 
them. To a perfect Georgian 
house in Dublin. A secret cove 
along the Dalmatian Coast. A 
pub in London where Dr. John- 
son held forth. A bottle of 100- 
year-old port in Oporto. A Parts 
hideaway 

Where will it be? 
selves, we play no favorites. We 
fly straight through to 27 Euro- 


For our- 






didnt know was 





fof tt -Preec’ 
there. 


pean cities, twice as many as 
anyone else. And our Extra Cities 
Plan can take you to as many as 
20 cities for the price of one. A 
Pan Am Travel Agent can help 
you plan your side trips. One Pan 
Am ticket takes you virtually 
anywhere you want to go. 

With the good feeling that 
comes from flying the very best 


World's most experienced airline 


First on the Atlantic First in Latin America 
First on the Pacific First ‘Round the World 


SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 
An Underdose of Talent 


The networks’ handling of election 
returns last week should have been tele- 
vision’s finest hour, but instead it was 


only the longest day (see THE PREss) 
That was doubly unfortunate, since 
viewers have come to expect more 


from TV journalism than TV entertain- 
ment. On any night of the week, the 


TAT 





ABC’S GOLDBERG 


1966-67 season has proved to be so 
dreary and derivative that even the 
networks have given up and are tossing 
out a big block of expensive shows that 
only recently were touted as hot stuff 

So many of the shows are being 
dropped, in fact, that Milton Berle, one 
of the victims, has proposed that all his 
fellow dumpees sign off together in one 
single special titled Exit Laughing or 
the Nielsen Follies. Berle’s company 
includes Tammy Grimes, Jean Arthur, 
Roger Miller, Shane, Hawk, Twelve O' 
Clock High, The Hero, The Rounders, 
Run, Buddy, Run and The Man Who 
Never Was. All are going off the air, 
leaving the field to such high-type shows 
as Gilligan's Island, Green Acres and 
Peyton Place. 

If these survivors are to stand as the 
criterion for the best in television en- 
tertainment, the networks are in worse 
trouble than they know. Or maybe they 
do know. If so, why do they so often 
pick wrong? 

Voracious Appetite. That is a ques- 
tion that programming Vice Presidents 
Len Goldberg (ABC), Mike Dann (CBS) 
and Mort Werner (NBC) ponder in the 
small hours of the night. Their major 
problem is that, in prime time alone, 
the three of them are responsible for 
filling 75 hours a week. “We do not 
suffer,” Goldberg says, in the under- 
statement of the minute, “from an over- 
That is because 
TV obviously suffers from a severe un- 
talent. There are just not 
writers and performers 
voracious appe- 
entertainers 
anything beyond 


dose of good shows.” 


derdose of 
enough good 
to satisfy television's 
even the 
can rarely sustain 
mediocrity 

In the course of a year, the network 
programming departments examine 


tite, so best 


1.200 story ideas, most of them sub- 
mitted by packaging producers, not 


counting a few by litthe old ladies with 
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CBS'S DANN 
Masses over mind. 


simply unforgettable adventures. Of 
these suggestions, 350 or so actually are 
turned into scripts. The next 
supposed to be a pilot production, but 
one-hour pilot film costs up 
wards of $350,000, only 90 are ven 
tured a year, and less than half of 
that number ever get on the air 

Then there is the problem of finding 


slage Is 


since a 


the right format for a series. Solution 
imitate successful formulas. After The 
DAVID GAHR mc af we MAN 





NBC'S WERNER 


Man from l 
the television 


N.C.L.E. proved a hit, 
brains dreamed up The 
Girl from U.N.C.L.E., and presumably 
will follow next year with Son of the 
Man and the Girl from U.N-C.L.E. Ut 
all reached a ridiculous if predictable 
end last week when CBS and NBC an- 
nounced their latest replacement serics 
—Mr. Terrific and Captain Nice. Terrific 
is a Milquetoast gas-station attendant 
who takes a pill and becomes a sort of 
CIA Superman. Nice is a Milquetoast 
chemist who takes a potion and be- 
comes a police-department Superman 
The quest for originality, in short, stops 
at the Nielsen lists, and fresh ideas are 
in as short supply as fresh talent 

Since Dann, Goldberg and Werner 
are largely responsible for what goes 
into the camera and out into television- 
land, the quality of their judgment goes 
to the heart of TV's failures, Should the 
three men reflect their own and critics’ 
sophisticated tastes, or assume that the 
average viewer simply wants mindless 
rubbish? Says Werner: “Its a very difli- 
cult assignment to second-guess the 
public taste. | don't program for my- 
self.” Admits Goldberg: “What I like 
wouldn't be successful.” Adds Dann: “I 
don’t enjoy most of what's on TV. My 
tastes are considerably different from 
the objective evaluations I have to give 
to the programs that I pick.” 

Nielsen Roulette. In practice, the 
networks try to find a show that will 
appeal to mass audiences and thus ad 
vertisers. The presold quality of the 
film Bridge on the River Kwai, for ex- 
ample, natural for sponsors. 
But Bridge was unusual, and most of 
prime-time TV is filled with routine 
copycat programming. To advertisers 
who want to reach audiences that num 
ber in the tens of millions, the tempta 
tion to buy lowbrow entertainment is 
too great to resist. When the audiences, 
according to the Nielsen ratings, fail to 


Was a 


materialize, the sponsors quickly opt to 
drop, but ironically, they come back 
again and again only to repeat the 
same mistakes. 

Small wonder, then. that the business 
of TV. programming has become a 
game of Nielsen roulette—and that pro- 
gramming vice presidents are jettisoned 
almost as precipitously as the shows 
that they father. Goldberg, a 32-year- 
old former ratings statistician, took over 
last spring as ABC's third program chief 
in four years. Werner, 50, a veritable 
veteran, has been in office since 1961, 
but increasingly shares responsibilities 
with his aides. Ebullient Mike 
Dann, 45, has lasted nearly four years 
at CBS. One story, perhaps apocryphal. 
illustrates the quality of talent that the 
network program bosses must have to 
survive, Seems that Dann and CBS 
Board Chairman William Paley screened 
a new show together. Afterward, Paley 
pronounced himself happy with what he 
saw, whereupon Dann whipped out a 
prepared memo in praise ol the series 
In another pocket—just in case—was 
a memo recommending that the show 
be dumped, 


rising 


SINGERS 


Poetic Motor 

Among entertainers, a successful one- 
man show on Broadway is the equiva- 
lent in other circles of a 200-ft. yacht 
or a private indoor tennis court—way 
up near the top of the status symbols. 
This week the most popular of contem 





BALLADEER BECAUD 
Bigger than Beaujolais. 


porary French singers, a sturdy, dark- 
haired theatrical dervish named Gilbert 
Becaud, winds up a three-week run that 
has put him in that tiny company ol 
performers—Chevalier, Borge, Mon 
tand, Aznavour—who can conquer a 
Broadway stage on their own. 

"Lungs Like Atlas." In his own coun 
try, where he survives under the nick 
name “Mr. 100,000 Volts,” Becaud ts 
more popular than Beaujolais. At his 
February concert at) Paris’ Olympia 
music hall, where he holds the record 
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We do. 
We in America need every leader we can get. 


Our country is rich, it has resources. But it takes 
leaders to make wise use of 
resources, manpower, and human skills. 


The colleges educate most leaders, but they are facing 
rising costs and increasing enrollments. 


The colleges need classrooms, science facilities, 
libraries and—above all—more good teachers. 


If we want the colleges to help us, we must help them. 


It’s everybody’s concern, 
so—Give to the college of your choice. 


COLLEGE IS AMERICA’S BEST FRIEND 





for most performances, his visitors in- 
cluded Mme. Georges Pompidou, wife 
of the French Premier, Academiciar 
Frangois Mauriac, Track Star Miche 
Jazy, and Bernard Gavoty, Paris’ lead 
ing music critic. The tributes coverec 
as broad a range. Distance Runner 
Jazy who Knows something abot 
breath control, remarked in awe that 
Becaud “must have lungs like Atlas 
Mauriac groped for a flossier figure 
‘One thinks when listening to Becau 
of a powerful motor turning at its maxi 
mum, and the most curious thing abo 
this machine running full speed is that 
it is driven by a poet 

It is, all told, a machine of considera 


ble—and relentlessly =moving—parts 





Becaud at work stomps his feet to the 
rhythm of a song, darts to the piano t 
hammer out a few chords, hangs hi 
chin on an accompanist’s shoulder ir 
a quest for greater intensity, even stroll 
out into the audience to invite a sing 
along during some of the merrier num 
bers. Spotlighted in shameless mauves 
and chartreuses, caressing the micro 
phone, pushing his husky voice from 
tenderness to remorse to rage, Becaud 
makes it seem that singing about love 
may be the world’s oldest profession 

The day that the rains came down 

Buds were born; 

Love was born 


; Bo " 
1s the voung buds will grow, 





So our young love will grow 

Whoosh. Becaud studied piano and 
composition, and was making a meager 
living writing cabaret songs when 
friend suggested in 1953 that he ought 
to sing them as well. “When I told my 
wife I was going to sing.” he recalls 
she said, “You're not going to do that! 
Yes. | am.’ I said. We laughed for three 
hours 

Wifely laughter or no, his first per 
formances electrified Paris. Writing all 
his own songs with the aid of a platoon 
of lyricists, he found himself swamped 
in acclaim The public took to me 
and whoosh,” he says. “I sang at this 
little cafe, Chez Tonton, and at the 
same time I made records. My price 
went up, and | still couldn't accept all 
the offers. This was all too fast for the 
classical guy [| was—two, three, four 
five songs | had to write all at once 
and yet I still needed new material.” 

Becaud’s compulsion to compose has 
not been diminished by fame, money 
(close to $1,500,000 a year), two polo 
ponies and a string of houses from 
Versailles to Deauville to Switzerland 
He claims to have spent as long as a 
week with no sleep whatever while 
writing a new batch of songs. Even with 
the success in Paris of an original opera 
L'Opéra d'Aran, in 1962, his latter 
world of popular songs and popular 
singing remains an obsession When 
I'm vacationing,” he says, “at 9 o'clock 
in the evening I'm a little scared; I 
feel stage fright even though I'm not 
performing. When I don’t sing at night 
for three weeks, something’s missing 
like cigarettes or coffee.” 
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Could you afford 


one of these? 


New booklet answers your 
questions about health insurance 
..-helps you plan ahead to cope 
with financial emergencies. 
Chances are, your family has some 
form of health insurance—pbut do you 
unde 
How 
coming in if you were disabled 





and it as well as you should? 
have 
and 
for how long? Those hospital and doc- 
what are you covered for? 
You ought to know 

Since 80% 
health insurance (compared to 10% 
a generation ago), New York Life felt 
the need for a booklet giving people a 
clearer picture of various coverages 
what they mean and how they work 
So we asked a well-known writer for 


much money would you 


tor bills 


of Americans now have 





leading magazines to research the 
subject 
now his independent report in this 


from your point of view. And 
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booklet, “What Every Family Should 
Know About Health 
yours for the asking, 
The author discusses in detail the 
different federal, state, group and pri- 
vate plans available to most families 
today 
tion-packed booklet as a handy guide 
in checking up on your own benefits 
finding out where you stand 


Statistics show that one out of five 
f 


Insurance,” is 


So you can use this informa- 


people su Ss illness or injury yearly 





yht is hospitalized. Rather 


you'd be wise to 


one out of eic 
than say “Not me, 








see if your health insurance program is in 
order, and that you understand it fully. 

How to get a free copy. For a copy of 
“What Every Family Should Know About 
just clip the coupon or 
You'll find 


Health Insurance 
ask your New York Life Agent 
he’s a good man to know 
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PAINTING 


Inventor of the Seashore 

To Eugéne Boudin, son of a sailor, 
the choice was simple: either go to sea 
or paint it. Boudin opted for the artist's 
path, and the world has been in his debt 
ever since. The poet Baudelaire was 
astounded, From Boudin’s paintings. he 
wrote, it was possible to “guess the 
season, the hour and the wind.” To 
Camille Corot, he was “the king of the 
skies.” And in the 20th century, Georges 
Braque, looking back, said flatly: “Bou- 
din invented the seashore,” 
The quiet litthe man who was the 


a 


object of such attention never thought 
so well of himself. Born in 1824, he 
had spent his childhood at Le Havre. 
and when his early facility at drawing 
earned him a grant to study art in Paris, 
he chose instead to paint on his own and 
use the money for living. Boudin had 
discovered and nurtured the young 
Claude Monet, but he did not think 
that he himself had the “temperament” 
to become a great master, And so he 
preferred to do what pleased him. Un- 
encumbered by academic training, he 
developed alone into a_ proto-impres- 
sionist, fascinated by the flow and flood 
of light ; 

Boudin’s novel style delayed his rec- 
ognition in Paris, but discerning Ameri- 
cans were soon buying his “marines.” 
and last week many of those still in U.S. 
collections, as well as some canvases 
from France, were gathered into his 
first American retrospective by Man- 
hattan’s Hirsch! and Adler gallery. 

foday Boudin’s skies are as sunny 
as the day they were painted, and the 
sea off Normandy sparkles as freshly. 
In his canvases, crinolined ladies titter 
and talk on a fully dressed visit to the 
beach as he first viewed them with his 
fresh, unassuming eye. A lone clammer 
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trudges to his early morning task while 
the grey sky pushes its bleakness into 
the sands. Boudin pursued all the moods 
of the sea—except mist, for that would 
have inhibited his view of the sky. 

Boudin’s precise renderings rarely 
filled more than a 25-in. by 32-in. can- 
vas. Once he had thought he would do 
larger works. In 1859 he wrote in his 
notebook of feeling “freed somewhat of 
timidity: | shall try some broad paint- 
ings, things on a big scale and more 
particular in tone.” But he never really 
managed it, and it is probably just as 
well. Art needs its tiny jewels as well 
as its grand masters. 


COURTESY #R. & MRS. JAMES ©. MALDON 


BOUDIN’S BEACH 
All the moods, except mist. 


The Coroner’s Report 


In an era when painting mostly runs 
to stale geometries, pop playthings and 
optical gimmickry. an artist who tackles 
the image of man with originality is a 
rare figure. Such a man is Britain's 
Francis Bacon, but it is unlikely that 
his portraits will ever hang in any cor- 
poration board room. His paintings at- 
tack conventional concepts of beauty, 
plow the flesh and reap a contorted yet 
keen vision of mortality. 

It is a mark of courage for anyone to 
consent to a Bacon portrait. In fact, the 
painter rarely has his subject present, 
prefers to work from photographs 
strewn about his London studio, Says 
he: “Sitters inhibit me: if | like them, I 
don’t want to practice before them the 
injury that I do to them in my work, In 
private, I can record the fact of them 
more clearly.” 

Bloody Beef. Man is a grisly fact to 
Bacon's eye. With surrealistic swiftness, 
he slaughters the human form: yet the 
smithereens seem to scream for recog- 
nition. Despite the mayhem he commits 
with his brushes and his stylistic isola- 
tion, he is today considered Britain's 
greatest living painter. In a recent poll 


by France’s Connaissance des Arts, he 
ranked fifth among the world’s ten fa- 
vorite living artists. His works are sell- 
ing for prices up to $17,000. 

Bacon achieved this popularity de- 
spite his blatantly repellent subject mat- 
ter: slabs of bloody beef. shrieking 
popes, and men performing vague erot- 
ic gymnastics. In his recent paintings, 
he has focused on portraiture. In a 
frenzy since the beginning of the year, 
he has painted 30, half of which go on 
view in Paris’ Galerie Maeght this week. 
The rest the artist cut to bits too small 
to reach the open market via his trash 
basket. 

Excitement & Horror. Bacon does not 
accept commissions, and his subjects 
are quite naturally his closest’ friends. 
Frequently he paints Isobel Rawsthorne, 
wife of Composer Alan Rawsthorne 
(see opposite page), or the painter Lu- 
cian Freud, the grandson of Sigmund. 
He does not try to provide insights into 
their specific characters. Says he, “I am 
really trying to create formal traps 
which will suddenly close at the right 
moment recording this fact of man as 
accurately as I can.” 

What fascinates Bacon is the pertect 
portrait of human tragedy. He resur- 
rects the image of man halfway between 
life and death like some mad coroner 
who frames the clotted residue of life. 
“We exist this short moment between 
birth and death.” he says. “You are more 
conscious of sunlight when you see the 
darkness of the shadows. There is life 
and there is death, like sunlight and 
shadow. This must heighten the excite- 
ment of life. And then it heightens the 
horror of it.” 

Through a One-Way Window. Some 
critics have said Bacon only paints his 
own despair. “I'm a drifter,” admits Ba- 
con, who confesses to living in a hazy 
homosexual underworld. But, he con- 
tinues, “I have seen the despair of so 
many people. whether they are young 
or old, and it doesn’t appear to be much 
different whether they are homosexual 
or heterosexual. It’s possible that loneli- 
ness haunts homosexual people more, 
especially toward old age.” Hf so, Bacon, 
now 57, bends his despair to the manner 
of his art. 

In Bacon's paintings. the real world 
is a torture chamber. His figures writhe 
like angry putty, as if viewed in a psy- 
chiatric ward through a one-way win- 
dow. They tumble and melt into a glue 
without regard for skeletal formali- 
ty. Yet a humanism exists in Bacon's 
work, He may see man as an accident 
but, as he says, “Somewhere you have 
to drive the nail home into fact.” The 
pathology of his vision still affirms 
life. Says he: “I believe that anything 
that exists is a violent thing. The exist- 
ence of a rose is a violence.” For Bacon, 
man reveals his existence through his 
agony. In the portraits, the faces are 
suddenly seized by some tic douloureux 
convulsed into a telltale grimace. To 
trap that instant is the aim of his swirl- 
ing brush. 
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FRANCIS BACON’S FRENZIED FACES 
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Ortho-Vent Shoe Co. did, saving the cost 
of a warehouse and boosting sales 25%. 
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Ortho-Vent Shoe Company of 
Salem, Virginia, switched to a com- 
bination ofair freight and parcel post 
to fill orders in its key California- 
Arizona market. Alternatives? Con 
tinue using transcontinental parcel 
post, or open a West Coast ware 
house — stocked with over 400 
styles, each in many sizes, and 
each size in three or four widths 

With fast, reliable jet air freight, 
shoes are delivered from the com- 
pany’s vast central inventory a 
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week earlier than with parcel post 
alone. The small extra cost is in- 
significant compared to the results: 
a regional sales increase 25% 
greater than the company’s sub- 
stantial nationwide increase. 

Here is one more example of how 
air freight technology is helping to- 
day's businessmen to streamline 
distribution and lift profits. 

Isn't it time you checked what 
this proved marketing concept can 
do for your company? Call your 
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local airline cargo sales office, 
cargo agent or freight forwarder. 
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It’s costlier, the way we make our 
Bourbon. 

Such as using small grains 
in the mash. 

And double-distillation, a dram at a time. 

We even cast aside a new, handmade 
ageing barrel when the char doesn’t equal a 
prescribed 3/22”. 

By not pinching pennies, 
we've succeeded 
in making a Bourbon 
others have moved heaven 
and earth to match since 1882. 

While this 
makes our 
price some- 
what hard to 
take, it’s 
the very thing \¥ 
that makes . 
our Bourbon so 
easy to swal 


or 
Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof, 
bottled in bond. Distilled and bottled at the Forks of the 

Elkhorn by the Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 
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Aberrations at Harvard 

Student demonstrations against the 
war in Viet Nam have not had much 
zing this fall, so the Harvard chapter of 
Students for a Democratic Society set 
out last week “to do something that 
would shock the college community out 
of its vicarious war weariness.” Its mem- 
bers managed to shock Harvard, all right 
—by breaking the university's tradition 
of rational discourse and outraging plen- 
ty of people elsewhere who share that 
scruple 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 


ITTELSON 





THOMAS R. 


McNAMARA & HECKLERS 


those against the Government, the 
crowd carried signs reading stop THI 
WAR, NAPALM S.D.S.. and BACK MAC. 
Scheer’s oratory raised emotional tem- 
peratures even higher. S.D.S. mem- 
bers, awaiting McNamara’s departure, 
watched all Quincy House exits. Offi- 
cials dispatched several cars as decoys 
before McNamara slipped into a police 
wagon. About 25 S.D.S. members spot- 
ted the vehicle, threw themselves un- 
der its wheels. Their shouts of “We 
got him—we got him!” brought the 
crowd running. 

Trapped. McNamara climbed atop a 
car, agreed to answer two questions 











“HARVARD, UNFAIR HARVARD 


Shocking, all right. 


went to Cambridge to deliver the first 
lecture at Harvard’s new Kennedy Insti- 
tute of Politics. The 350 members of the 
Harvard S.D.S. decided that this would 
be an ideal time for a debate between 
McNamara and an eloquent spokesman 
they had brought to the campus, Robert 
Scheer, an editor of Ramparts maga- 
Zine and an unsuccessful anti-war con- 
gressional candidate. Institute officials 
quashed the proposal, and McNamara 
spoke for three hours in Quincy House 
to 15 students at a lunch and a ran- 
dom selection of 50 at a seminar, He 
urged students to work for civil rights 
rather than against the war. 

"We Got Him!" Outside Quincy 
House in the summer-like afternoon, 
some 600 students gathered to hear Edi- 
tor Scheer denounce U.S. policy. Split 
roughly in half between those for and 


In an interview with the Harvard Crimson, 
McNamara also said that a lottery system 
Could help ease the “uncertainty and inequi- 
ty” of the military draft 
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from the students and offered to meet 
them later for more talk. Each time the 
Secretary tried to answer a question, 
he was shouted down, Irked by one heck- 
ler, he yelled: “You come up here— 
you seem to have all the answers.” Final- 
ly giving up, he shouted: “When I was a 
student at Berkeley, | was both tougher 
and more courteous than you are to- 
day.” While some students continued 
10 hoot, others yelled for quiet. Cops 
formed a wedge to lead McNamara 
through the mob, then took him away 
through underground food tunnels. In 
his wake, sculfles broke out between his 
defenders and detractors. 

Apologies. Most of Harvard was em- 
barrassed by the emotional display 
Dean John Monro apologized to Mc- 
Namara for “the discourteous and un- 
ruly confrontation forced upon you.” 
When two S.D.S. students walked into 
the Quincy House dining hall for din- 
ner, other students hissed. 

Students quickly collected 2,700 sig- 
natures from the 4,900 Harvard under- 





graduates on a letter to McNamara say- 
ing that they respected the right of in- 
tellectual dissent but recognized that 
shouting a man down “threatens, rather 
than furthers, this right.” In a reply to 
Dean Monro, McNamara said that “no 
apology was necessary” and “behavioral 
aberrations should not be a basis for 
curbing dissent.” 


STUDENTS 
Moods & Mores 


At U.S. universities this fall, in loco 
parentis is suffering from rigor mortis. 

Students at Notre Dame, for example, 
went back to school in September spoil- 
ing for a fight: they had decided that 
the behavioral restrictions traditionally 
imposed on them were too demeaning 
to tolerate any longer. But over the sum- 
mer, President) Theodore Hesburgh 
blandly did away with the bulk of the 
rules. The resulting mood of Notre 
Dame—new responsibility, dampening 
of protest, search for a more influential 
and meaningful student role in college 
alfairs—is typical of most schools, bar- 
ring Harvard's aberrations. 

It is a time of battles-won-and-where- 
now. With it goes some frustration, ex- 
pressed in a fad for cynical or enigmatic 
slogans painted on the fences of every 
campus’ inevitable construction sites. 
The old fire to hit the streets on behalf 
of civil rights has largely faded. A new 
desire to work pragmatically to tutor 
Negro kids and help out in slums is rising. 

Committed to Madness. Most students, 
while unhappy about the war, seem 
weary of rehashing all the old argu- 
ments, and the issue is losing its emo- 
tional kick. Frustrated by the difficulty 
of “escalating protest,” a Yale senior 
sighs: “This Government is committed 
to this madness, so what can you do?” 
The University of Wisconsin still man- 
ages to muster some 400 students for 
antiwar rallies, but most protests else- 
where take the forlorn form of silent 
vigils. 

The passion in civil rights protests has 
petered out partly because black-power 
advocates have forced white students out 
of their movements. At Berkeley, the 
Afro-American Student Union even boy- 
cotted a “black-power day” conference 
because some whites helped plan it. Con- 
sidering the Negro’s legal rights mainly 
established, students at nearly every 
large urban university—notably Chica- 
go, N.Y.U., Pennsylvania, U.S.C., San 
Francisco State—are working in Negro 
neighborhoods on the less dramatic long- 
range task of helping Negroes exercise 
those rights. No less than one-tenth of 
the 88,000 students on the University of 
California’s nine campuses are engaged 
in volunteer work. 

Open Communications. Taking a tip 
from Berkeley, many college officials 
have moved quickly to open up new 
lines of communications with students 
Eager Cornell students packed an audi- 
torium twice this year for meetings in 
which university administrators took on 
all student questions. Students at the 
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FENCE SIGNS AT WISCONSIN 


L. ROGER TURNER 


More pragmatism than real fire. 


University of Michigan are demanding 
to be heard on academic policies, facul- 
ty tenure and educational philosophy. 
Princeton students sit on academic com- 
mittees, recently won the right to audit 
courses, take the final examination, get 
credit if they pass, forget it if they fail. 
Some 800 students at Dickinson College 


| in Carlisle, Pa., last week burned card- 





board replicas of proposed campus 
buildings to protest the sterile modern 
architecture. Students at the City Uni- 
versity of New York staged a sit-in to 
demand a voice in administrative deci- 
sions, but President Buell Gallagher in- 
sisted that they were asking too much. 

At Stanford, a Committee of Fifteen, 
composed of five students, five teachers 
and five administrators, reviews almost 
all campus-wide controversies. As they 
speak up on committees, however, many 
students wonder if anyone is listening. 
Dan McIntosh, president of the Berkeley 
student government, contends that stu- 
dent participation is still “largely token- 
ism to lend legitimacy to administra- 
tion action.” 

A Girl, a Bottle, a Boxcar. On al- 
most every campus, students are either 
attacking in loco parentis—the notion 
that a college can govern their drink- 
ing, sleeping and partying—or happily 
celebrating its death. “The university 
has absolutely no moral right to regu- 
late the private morality of Its stu- 
dents,” argues the Daily Princetonian. 
At Wisconsin, where junior and senior 
coeds have no dormitory curfews even 
on study nights, a favorite male pastime 
this fall has been to grab a girl and a 
bottle of Scotch and ride a slow boxcar 
100 miles to Prairie du Chien, spending 
the night wrapped in manila paper (com- 
monly stapled to boxcar walls as insulat- 
ing liner) on the lawn of the historic 
Villa Louis. Even at once harsh West 
Point, seniors can take dates to dinner 
at the officers’ club and drink anything 
the bartender can mix. 

Not all the barriers are down, Notre 
Dame's Hesburgh still insists that enter- 


taining women in campus bedrooms is 
simply “not socially acceptable.” Aft- 
er their first semester, Smith girls can 
now enjoy unlimited class cuts and stay 
out overnight, but are on their honor 
to report their personal misconduct to 
the student government. Insists one 
Smith girl: “There is no such thing as a 
discreet indiscretion here.” 

Whimsical Fences. Whimsical or 
campy causes are much in vogue. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania students recent- 
ly picketed against Flash Gordon and 
Howdy Doody. Wisconsin students are 
high on TV's Road Runner cartoon, 
W. C. Fields movies, and paisley under- 
shorts for men. 

The range of the new student mood, 
sometimes macabre and bitter, some- 
times merely cynical, shows up in the 
current fad of slogans painted on fences. 
Warns a Cornell sign: STUDYING 
CAUSES CANCER. A_ Stanford fence 
pleads LEGALIZE SUICIDE, while a Haver- 


ford sign contends that INCEST BEGINS 
AT HOME. WHERE IS LEE HARVEY OS- 
WALD, NOW THAT WE REALLY NEED 


HIM? asks a sign at Wisconsin, which 
also proclaims that THE MARQUIS DI 
SADE IS A PRUDE and GOD ISN'T 
DEAD. HE JUST DOESN'T WANT TO GET 
INVOLVED. By and large, university au- 
thorities make no attempt to erase the 
signs. Most of the fences are around 
construction sites and are going to come 
down eventually anyhow. Right now 
they serve as a good safety v alve. 

As usual, Berkeley students have their 
own special hang-up. There the students 
once aflame with political causes are 
drifting toward the introspective world 
of psychedelic drugs and the beat life. 
It is what Chancellor Assistant John 
Searle calls “a move from the political 
culture to the hipster world.” 

Yet not all the Berkeley activists are 
quiescent. Thirty campus political or- 


ganizations formed a new common 
council last month to unite their 
strength, and retired Free-Speecher 


Mario Savio drew 6,000 students to his 
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Why on earth are we 
working on a 200 MPH tire? 


Because you're not going to be 
stuck in that traffic jam forever. It 
just seems that way. 

While you're sitting there fuming, 
plans are under way for a car that 
can go that fast, and people are 
working on a highway for that car. 

lll be a super-car, a super-high- 
way, and it'll need a super-tire. And 


that’s why we‘re experimenting. 
With rubber compounds, stronger ad- 
hesives, anything that looks as if it 

will help make up the strongest mate- 
rial anyone ever put in a tire. 

We don’t know what it is yet, any 
more than we know what that super- 
car or the road is going to be. We 
may even have it before there's a 


car to putit on ora road for it to ride. 

But when that traffic jam breaks 
up and youve got the open road be- 
fore you, we'll have a Uniroyal tire 
that'll keep you safe. 

That statement comes from the 
company that makes The Uniroyal® 
Rain Tire (Laredo),The Tiger Paw and 
The $75 Tire (the Uniroyal Master). 
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What's it like to buy stocks? 


SRE 


Maybe you've never bought any before—and wonder. 
Where do you start? How do you begin? 


Well, if you like to know the people you deal with, you'll probably 
want to start right in our office. 


When you come in, the first person you see will simply ask if he can 
help—probably direct you to our Manager. Or, if he's not free, 
you'll be introduced to one of our Account Executives. 

These are the men we hire to know all they can about stocks and 
bonds... to give you all the assistance you need when it comes 

to planning an investment program. 


So, if you're brand new to stocks and bonds, our Account Executive 
will naturally want to know something about your over-all 
circumstances, and why you want to invest. He may even raise the 
question whether or not you prudently should. 


Then chances are, he'll talk to you about the different kinds of stocks 
that seem to fit your situation—the risks and rewards that are likely to 
go hand-in-hand with owning such securities. 


At this point, if you want to, you can open an account and then buy 
stock simply by giving the Account Executive your order. 


Or, if you havea sizable amount to invest, he might suggest that our 
Research Division draw up a complete and detailed program for 

your consideration. 

There's no charge for this extra service, of course, and you're not 
obligated in any way whether you become a Merrill Lynch 
customer—or don’t. 

Meanwhile, if you'd like to know more about investing before you 
come in, just ask for our pamphlet “What Everybody Ought To Know 
About This Stock And Bond Business.” 


It's easy to read, easy to understand, and sticks to the plainest 
English possible to give you the facts you want. 


If you'd like a copy, we'll see that you get one. Just fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to us. 


Yes, please send me a free copy of “What Everybody Ought To Know About 
This Stock And Bond Business.” 


NAME — 





ADDRESS — CITY & STATE__ 


ZIP. —__- YOUR PHONE NO a —— 








MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK ANO COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 10005 
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old haunts outside Sproul Hall, where 
he spoke and passed out leaflets in de- 
fiance of a university ban on such ac- 
tivity by non-students. Citing that act. 
Berkeley officials denied Savio's appli- 
cation to re-enroll as a student. 


COLLEGES 
A $25 Million Gift 


The trustees of Colorado Woman's 
College could have been pardoned a 
worried frown a fortnight ago when 
Denver Millionaire Temple Hoyne 
Buell went to dinner at Manhattan's 
Caravelle restaurant) with Columbia 
University President Grayson Kirk, a 
smooth fund raiser currently rounding 
up $200 million from the likes of Alum- 
nus Buell. Instead, the Colorado trus- 
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TEMPLE BUELLS AT TEMPLE BUELL 
Only one small favor. 


tees smiled knowingly and two days 
later announced that Buell and his wife 
Virginia had given the college $25 mil- 
lion, plus broad hints of more to come. 
Neither Buell (rhymes with duel) nor 
his wife had close ties with Colorado 
Woman's until 1959, when they struck 
up a friendship with the school’s Presi- 
dent Eugene Ellsworth Dawson. Colo- 
rado Woman's has 50 well-trimmed 
acres in a top residential area of Den- 
ver, draws its 1,037 students from all 
over the nation. Until Buell’s gift, it had 
an endowment of less than $2,000,000. 
It plans to use income from the new 
trust mainly to improve its faculty. 
| “Sandy” Buell, 71, a frequent golf 
partner of Dwight Eisenhower, has de- 
signed public buildings in Colorado, but 
earned much of his money in such real 
estate developments as Denver's fash- 
ionable Cherry Creek Shopping Cen- 
ter. His first wife, Marjorie McIntosh, 
was rich from Household Finance Corp. 
interests, and his present wife is the 
daughter of Horace Bennett, a Den- 
ver real estate tycoon. The Buells have 
asked only one favor: to be buried on 
the campus. The grateful trustees of- 
fered even more: they voted to change 
the school’s name from Colorado Wom- 
an’s (generally agreed to be rather 
| dreary) to Temple Buell College. 
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There’s more to a DuMont than an elegant facade. 





























Open the doors to see color television to 
rival the brilliance of a Titian. And the true 
color of a Rembrandt. 

It's all because of what we build in. Such as 
the 25,000 volts of power we put through a 
25-inch rectangular picture tube (295 sq. in. 
viewable area) made with rare earth phos- 
phors. The result is dazzling. 

We're so confident that it will stay that way 
longer we give you an exclusive two-year war- 
ranty on the picture tube. 

But DuMont is more than just something to 
see. It's to be heard. 

The sound from the stereo phonograph and 
multiplex radio included in consoles like the 
Karlsburg (or the Rotterdam with full-func- 
tion, wireless, remote control), will meet the 
specifications of the most demanding ear. 
At DuMont we make models to provide back- 
grounds in sight and sound to satisfy the 
most discriminating taste. 

Either way you look at them—with the doors 
opened or closed—you'll be looking at the 
finest picture money can buy. 

Look at it now at your nearest franchised 
dealer. 
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An Evening of Rash Predictions 

When its cameras and microphones 
are on hand to catch the unfolding 
drama of a major event, TV news re- 
porting is at its best. From the pageant- 
ry of a President’s funeral to the sus- 
pense of a space-shot splashdown, the 
story is brought to the home screen with 
startling intimacy. The capabilities of 
the big eye seem virtually unlimited— 
and judging from the advance fanfare, 
the networks went all out to exploit 
those capabilities on last week's elec- 
tions. But the cameras and the news- 
casters muffed the story. 

All three networks installed elabo- 
rate computer systems programmed to 
digest early returns and forecast 
winners at the earliest possible 
moment. At CBS, the setup was 
VPA (Vote Profile Analysis). 
NBC offered EVA (Electronic 
Vote Analysis); ABC produced 
RSVP (Research Selected Vote 
Profile). Like wire-service leg- 
men still dedicated to the old- 
fashioned proposition that beat- 
ing the opposition by a matter 
of minutes is a major victory, 
each network was determined to 
be first to call the winners. Frag- 
mentary returns from key pre- 
cincts were fed into the com- 
puters: comparisons were made 
with past voting patterns: pro- 
jections of the uncounted votes 
were worked out. It was all a 
matter of simple arithmetic. But 
the flashy computers did the job 
in split seconds. Winners were 
declared before any vote counts 
appeared on the screen—much 
to the bewilderment of viewers, 
who soon began to wonder how so 
much could be made of so little. Then, 
after those carly, exciting announce- 
ments, came an inevitable letdown. 
Where was the tension of a close race 
that was still going on if everyone al- 
ready knew the name of the winner? 

Doubtful Honors. But did they know? 
The predictions so confidently made 
were all too often wrong. Shortly 
after the polls closed in Maryland, CBS 
named Democrat George P. Mahoney 
the new Governor: hours later it be- 
came embarrassingly clear that the win- 
ner was Republican Spiro Agnew, ABC 
declared Thomas Lusk the winner in 
the New Mexico gubernatorial race; 
later the network had to retract when 
Lusk lost. NBC earned the doubtful hon- 
or of being first to announce that Dem- 
ocrat Lester Maddox had won the race 
for Governor of Georgia. After the oth- 
er networks made the same mistake, a 
beaming Maddox was encouraged to 
announce his plans over TV. Attempt- 
ing to play down his segregationist past, 
he said: “We're gonna have a lotta 
common sense and a lotta common peo- 
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ple in our government.” Hours later the 
computers were contradicted: neither 
Maddox nor his Republican opponent, 
Howard (“Bo”) Callaway, had received 
a majority of the votes, 

As the computers went awry, so did 
some of the newscasters assigned to 
analyze their output. NBC's Robert Mac- 
Neil, anxious to help fill in the empty 
minutes, dredged up the results of pre- 
election polls to make a far-out analogy 
between California’s New Leftists who 
voted for Reagan and the German 
Leftists of the 1930s who voted for Hit- 
ler on the theory that he would soon 
collapse. In a more jocular vein, Mac- 
Neil explained that Democrat George 
Mahoney had lost in his bid to become 
Maryland's Governor because such tra- 
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MacNEIL SEVAREID 


Anchors awry. 


ditional Maryland Democratic voters 
as David Brinkley had turned against 
their party. 

“Now wait a minute,” Brinkley inter- 
rupted testily on-camera. “How do you 
know how I would normally vote? We 
have a secret ballot in this country.” As 
a matter of fact, Brinkley admitted, he 
had not voted at all; he had been in 
New York all day. But there was no 
doubt as to where he stood on Mahoney. 
“When you've got a candidate for Gov- 
ernor standing up and singing Your 
Home Is Your Castle, Protect It, sung 
to the tune of The Bells of St. Mary's 
—off key,” he said, “that’s a little 
much.” 

While some NBC anchormen floun- 
dered, over at CBS the resident essayist, 
Eric Sevareid, reacted almost as auto- 
matically as a computer when he re- 
ceived the misinformation that Segre- 
gationists Maddox and Mahoney had 
won. Lumping them with Alabama’s 
Governor-elect Lurleen Wallace, Seva- 
reid made a pious preachment against 
what he assumed to be a strong white 
backlash. 





Cocktails on the Air. In between the 
fluffs, some of the newscasters did dem- 
onstrate that they had done their home- 
work. They were informed on the ts- 
sues, and their energy seldom flagged 
as they ad-libbed their way through the 
tedious hours. ABC’s Howard K. Smith 
displayed a gift for apt generalization: 
Brinkley produced some intriguing side- 
bars on candidates. But everyone—even 
CBS's Walter Cronkite and his crew— 
was reduced at last to the level of cock- 
tail-party chatter. As if the computers 
had done the real job and all that was 
required of them was casual banter, 
they tossed the conversational ball back 
and forth. “What's your opinion, Har- 
ry?” “Isn't that right, Chet?” 

The morning after the big, automated 
orgy. the networks wasted no time ad- 
vertising their boasts about the number 
of firsts they scored in their steady 
stream of rash predictions. But outside 
the industry, nobody seemed to care. 
Even network affiliates weighed in with 
letters reporting their irritation over the 
fact that a combination of show busi- 
ness and ferocious competition for rat- 
ings had botched what should have been 
a big-time news operation. As for the 
audience. anxious to know the real re- 
sults of the cliffhangers that the net- 
works had so blithely called the night 
before. they turned as usual to the dai- 
ly newspapers. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Brash & Frank in Yugoslavia 

“[ have noticed,” said President Tito, 
“that the newspapers are crammed with 
stuff they should not contain.” What 
annoyed Yugoslavia’s boss was a full- 
length portrait of a blonde bathing 
beauty that appeared directly over his 
own picture on the front page of Poli- 
tika Ekspres. And then there was that 
center spread of a nearly nude Carroll 
Baker that distracted readers from 
proper appreciation of a front-page cul 
of Tito surrounded by smiling workers. 
But the official complaints were notably 
mild. All Yugoslavia accepts the fact 
that a frank and breezy tabloid press 
has become firmly established. 

The drastic change in newspaper 
styles can be traced directly to the 
Yugoslav Communist Party's plain and 
plodding official newspaper, Borba. 
Five years ago Borba founded the tab- 
loid Vecernje Novosti (Evening News), 
and the new paper has grown more pop- 
ular as it has grown brasher. Soon the 
staid morning daily, Politika, got into 
the act with its own tabloid, Politika 
Ekspres. Literary quarterlies and enter- 
tainment weeklies followed suit. Now, 
from the Moslem regions of the deep 
south to the neat towns of the Austrian 
border, Yugoslavians are enjoying their 
cheesecake as never before. 

Western-Style Competition. While op- 
erating on the principle that the more 
unfit a story may be to print the better 
it will sell, the new Yugoslav papers are 
indulging in full-scale compeutlon— 
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Enjoy 
A&C Grenadiers, 
the cigar that’s 
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going places. 


Anywhere you travel these days, you see 

men lighting up...and settling down to 

the real pleasure of A&C flavor. 

Flavor that comes from A&C’s unique blend of 
fine imported and choice domestic tobaccos. 
Flavor that has sales soaring. 

Flavor that’s made A&C a favorite travel 
companion of men who are going places. 
Light up an A&C Grenadier (shown actual size). 
Or choose a Panetela, Tony or 

any one of A&C’s nine other shapes and sizes 
Buy a box or pack... you won't want to 

go anywhere without "A&C again. 


Antonio y Cleopatra 


Tastes so good it never lasts long enough. 


Product of «¢ yA Vine mean yy ee Company 
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BELGRADE'S POLITIKA EKSPRES 
Let them eat cheesecake. 


Western-capitalist’ stvle. They sponsor 
every imaginable promotion gimmick 
from beauty contests to lotteries. They 
take unprecedented liberties with the 
party speeches and production figures 
that are the standard fare of most Com- 
munist journals, and the space they save 
is larded with crime, sex and show busi- 
ness. Every day, Vecernje Novosti de- 
votes its center spread to busty beauties, 
and often adds a disingenuous caption 
“What the decadent Western press ts 
sending us 

Crime was supposed to disappear 
under Communism, and most of the 
East European press behaves as if it has 
But last week Vecernje Novosti featured 
a fatal stabbing in a Serbian family feud 
Politika Ekspres headlined: “READER 
CAPTURES DANGEROUS CRIMINAL FROM 
PICTURE IN OUR PAPER.” 

Taboo Subjects. Hemmed in by the 
crime and the cheesecake. though, there 
is some good, investigative reporting. It 
was Yugoslavia’s tabloids that first re 
ported indications of the Sino-Soviet 
split; they were also first to pick up 
rumblings of Mao’s cultural revolution 
They are openly proud of the fact that 
they are officially “uncensored.” But 
they still know what subjects remain 
taboo. Usually those subjects involve 
Tito. The papers do not discuss his 
private life or his personality. Nor do 
they discuss his opponents. No paper 
has spoken up for Milovan Djilas, Tito’s 
former friend, now serving a sentence 
for advocating that his country take the 
Western road. And, though it was a top 
story in the Western press. no Yugoslav 
paper had anything to say in defense ot 
Mihajlo Mihajlov, the 32-year-old writ- 
er Who just began a one-year sentence 
for trying to start a magazine in Op- 
position to the regime. 
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During your lunch 


hour today, 
Georgia-Pacific 
produce 


another 145, 000 | ji 


will 


milk cartons. 


And, during the year, the total 
production at our polyethylene 
extrusion plant in Crossett, 
Arkansas, will be 800 million 
cartons. That’s a lot of cartons 
in any man’s book and means that 
Georgia-Pacific is in the packaging 
business to stay ... and grow. 


Georgia-Pacific Conquers Everest 


A few years ago, when Americans 
conquered Mt. Everest, 
Georgia-Pacific was there. Our 
corrugated carton plant in 
Olympia, Washington, developed 
special “glacier-proof” cartons for 
use on the expedition. The same 


plant developed cartons that with- 
stood the heat and dampness of the 
1965 Quintana Roo Expedition 
into the jungles of Mexico. 


Packaging Demand Soars 

When you think about it, there 
isn’t much you can buy that 
doesn’t need a package. Today, 
the annual per capita consumption 
of packaging material derived from 
pulp is 240 Ibs. According to the 
American Paper Institute, this 
need will grow to 270 lbs. by 1970. 


Georgia-Pacific Production Grows 
We now have 18 converting plants 
across the country producing 
everything from milk cartons to 
boxes for frozen turkeys. 







Our corrugated box plant in 
Olympia even makes special boxes 
for an artist who carves totem poles 
with a chain saw. Today, 
Georgia-Pacific produces 1,601,000 
tons of pulp and paper products 
annually. With the recent building 
of two new pulp and paper mills our 
productive capacity has increased 
28% in less than a year. 

More production to meet 

the growing demand. In this way, 
Georgia-Pacific continues to live 

up to its reputation as the 

Growth Company. 
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Georgia-Pacific owns or controls 
approximately 35 billion boord feet of timber. 
Our forests are managed on a sustained 

yield bosis. We are growing more timber eoch 
year thon we horvest for our operations. 











For further informotion write: 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 

375 Pork Ave. New York. NY 10022 

or 421 SW Sixth Ave. Portiond, Oregon 97204 


Plywood / Paper / Pulp / Chemicals / Wood Products / Gypsum / Natural Gas / Metallurgical Cool 
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4aGEORGIA-PACIFIC 
knows where it’s growing 
in the packaging business. 
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CLASS E-1 ALL-HELICOPTERS (BEST PERFORMANCE) 


1 


OH-6A RECORD 


CROSS COUNTRY (Distance in straight line) 2213.04 
DISTANCE IN A CLOSED COURSE 1739.96 
SPEED/CLOSED COURSE 2000 km (1242.8 mi) 141.52 mph 

26,448 ft 


SUSTAINED ALT. IN HORIZONTAL FLIGHT 


CLASS E-1.B LIGHTWEIGHT (TAKEOFF WEIGHT 1102 T 


DISTANCE IN A CLOSED COURSE 1056 408 1 
SUSTAINED ALT. IN HORIZONTAL FLIGHT 26.448 ft 
SPEED/STRAIGHT COURSE 3 km (1.86 mi) 170 70 mph 
15 km (9 32 mi) 171.85 mph 
CLOSED COURSE 100 km (62.14 mi) 161 22 mph 


500 km (310 7 mi) 158.19 mph 


1000 km (621.4 mi) 155.19 mph 
TIME TO CLIMB 3000 m (9843 ft) 4 min 15 sec 
7 min 12 sec 


TIME TO CLIMB 6000 m (19.686 ft) 


—_—— 


] 
T | 
PREVIOUS RECORD | 


2105 49 mi | 
1615.742 mi 


133.984 r 





NONE 





O 2204 LB/500-1000 KG) 


631 436 m 
NONE 
123.69 mph 
123.58 mph 
121.70 mph 
73.965 mph 
73.85 mph 
NONE 


NONE 


CLASS E-1.C MEDIUM WEIGHT (TAKEOFF WEIGHT 2204 TO 3858 LB/ 1000-1750 KG) 


n Straight Line) 2213.04 mi 


CROSS COUNTRY (Distance 


1739 96 


DISTANCE IN A CLOSED COURSE 


SUSTAINED ALT. IN HORIZONTAL FLIGHT 18.055 ft 
SPEED/STRAIGHT COURSE 3 km (1 86 mi) 172.41 mph 
15 km (9.32 mi) 169 32 mph 
CLOSED COURSE 100 km (62.14 9 155.28 mph 

§00 km (310.7 m 5 247 wr 
1000 km (621 4 mi) 153.09 mph 
2000 km (1242 8 mi 141.52 mpt 
TIME TO CLIMB 3000 m (9843 f 5 min 36.2 8¢ 


NONE 


778.31 mi 


NONE 


123,45 


105.91 mph 


64 506 mpt 


NONE 


And this is the Hughes 500, 
corporate version of the OH-6A 











Now it’s official! 

23 new world 

records held by 
_Army/Hughes OH-6A' 





Hughes Helicopters 








Tangerine Growers Association 
6400 Spring Drive « Orchard City, Florida 33578 » 305/222-0022 















Mr. Jesse Lincoln Younger 
Projects Coordinator 

"Bread Basket" Exhibition, Inc. 
Cornman, Iowa 50265 


Dear Mr. Younger: 
Last year I was a fascinated visitor \% 
highly successful exhibition. This yee’ 
For that reason I am proposing an idea wap 
| to you and profitable for your organizat: 


Very simply it is this; 
within your exhibitig 
"Bread Basket" area 








The Tangerin 
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u.S. BUSINESS 





THE ECONOMY 


Reaction: Favorable 

Chances are better that inflation will 
slow down, that money will loosen, and 
taxes will not go up. The American 
people want to curb Government non- 
defense spending, and federal and local 
legislators will have to oblige them. 
While the recently passed Great Society 
programs will not be jettisoned, new 
programs will be viewed with a cooler 
eye. All that, in the opinion of U.S. 
businessmen, is the meaning of last 
weck’s election. 

In terms of future economic legisla- 
tion, business won and labor lost. A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. leaders lament that in the next 
session of Congress they will have no 
hopes of expanding minimum-wage 
laws or repealing the Taft-Hartley Act's 
Section 14B, which permits states to 
ban the union shop. Labor will be put 
in the defensive position—unique in re- 
cent years—of fighting off legislation to 
bar strikes and buttress the battered 
Wage-price guidelines. 

Less Palatable. To the relief of 
bankers and retailers, the so-called 
truth-in-lending and truth-in-packaging 
bills lost their champion in the defeat of 
Illinois’ Senator Paul Douglas. The de- 
feat of ten of the 24 Democrats on the 
House Agriculture Committee prompted 
American Farm Bureau President 
Charles Shuman to. predict: “This 
should speed the day when the futile 
effort of the Government to manage and 
subsidize agriculture is ended.” 

Administration officials concede that 
a tax increase will be less palatable for 
the new Congress than it would have 
been for the old one. The election 


brought out a heavy vote against, tax 
hikes; voters rejected almost half of the 
$2.1 billion of proposed bond issues. 
Republican leaders have put President 
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Johnson on notice that they will agree 
to raise taxes and the federal debt ceil- 
ing only if he reduces inflationary de- 
mand by paring non-defense spending 
to “austerity” levels. 

Easier to Remove. The tax issue will 
thus hinge more than ever on the size of 
Viet Nam spending, and President John- 
son has not told even his highest policy- 
makers how much that may be. Left in 
the dark, his aides are chagrined that 
their decisions must involve so much 
guesswork. Says Federal Reserve Chair- 
man William McChesney Martin: “If 
the defense supplemental is going to be, 
as many think, between $7 billion and 
S15 billion, we should take the calcu- 
lated risk of a one-year tax increase 
rather than risk another step on the 
accelerator. It's easier to remove the 
tax increase than to untangle the impact 
of an inflationary situation.” 

Either a slowdown in non-defense 
spending or an increase in taxes or both 
would enable the Federal Reserve to 
loosen the money supply and reduce 
interest rates. The Fed is openly fed up 
with Johnson's policy of forcing it to 
carry on the anti-inflationary crusade 
alone. Yet it has already been so suc- 
cessful in cooling the overly exuberant 
economy that the worst of the money 
shortage appears to be over. The board 
for three weeks has been rationing out 
more money to its member banks, and 
some interest rates have retreated from 
their 40-year highs. 

Republican Rally. The Commerce 
Department reported last week that, 
from the second quarter of 1966 to the 
third quarter, the annual growth rate in 
the gross national product increased 
slightly but the rate of corporate prof- 
its Slipped from $48.7 billion after taxes 
to $48.3 billion. Consumer spending and 
business spending for inventories are 
leveling, and McGraw-Hill forecasts 
that capital spending, up by an infla- 
tionary 17% this year, will increase 
only 5% next year. 

While a disquieting number of busi- 
ness leaders warn of a recession in 
1967, the majority still agree with Bill 
Martin that the economy is “very 
strong.” Most believe that the recent 
flattening is a welcome indicator that 
the economy's speed is moderating from 
dangerously high to sustainably brisk. 
Though still far from its peak of 995 
last February, the stock market has be- 
come decidedly more optimistic. Last 
week the Dow-Jones industrial average 
rose 14 points, closed at 819. Some of 
the rise was energized by the bears, who 
hustled to cover their record-high 
amount of short sales by buying stock 
in expectation of a further advance. 
Most of the lift, however, came from 
bullish small investors and big institu- 
tional buyers. Heartened by the new 
moderation in the economy and politics, 
they started what Wall Streeters called 
“the Republican Rally.” 


JIM MAMAN 





CAMP & SAXON 
Somewhat less abrasive. 


BANKING 
Cool Camp 


In five years as chief regulator of the 
5.011 U.S. national banks, James J. 
Saxon became one of the Government's 
most activist bureaucrats and one of the 
most contentious. He chartered more 
than S500 new banks, — permitted 
510 banking mergers, and empowered 
commercial banks for the first time to 
get into revenue-bond underwriting, the 
direct-leasing business and insurance 
selling. Along the way, he irritated two 
U.S. Presidents and obstreperously tan- 
gled with such Washington Pooh-Bahs 
as Robert Kennedy, William McChes- 
ney Martin, Nicholas Katzenbach, Sen- 
ator John McClellan and Congressman 
Wright Patman—as well as leaders of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the Independent Bank- 
ers Association. 

With that track record, the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency finished his term 
and agreed to take a high position at an 
as yet unnamed Midwestern bank. 
Thereupon, President Johnson last week 
appointed a successor who everybody 
hopes will be just as effective but some- 
what less abrasive than Saxon. 

The new chief of Washington's oldest 
regulatory agency is William B. Camp, 
a placid Texan who has invested 29 of 
his 52 years in the 10S-year-old Comp- 
troller’s office, rising from bank exam- 
iner to Saxon’s first deputy. In naming 
Camp, Johnson followed his recent tend- 
ency to select noncontroversial career- 
ists to head regulatory agencies. The 
appointment was hailed unanimously by 
bankers, Congressmen, officials of other 
Government agencies and Jimmy Saxon. 
Reported the American Banker, daily 
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TOMSIC 


GREETINGS FROM THE HI BROW LINE 





For folks who want something a little spicier than sugar. 


bible of moneymen: “Almost everyone 
who has been associated with Mr, Camp 
considers him an affable, easy-to-get- 
along-with individual who knows the ins 
and outs of the business.” 

The White House wanted a Comptrol- 
ler who would carry on Saxon's expan- 
sionist policies but consolidate more 
than innovate. Camp promises “no dras- 
tic changes” immediately, but expects to 
push training programs for bank ex- 
aminers, expand automation in banking, 
strengthen the supervision of foreign 
banks, and continue Saxon’s chartering 
and merger designs, though at a re- 
duced clip. Merely to digest what Saxon 
bit off will keep Camp fully occupied, 
His office is involved in six antitrust 
suits concerning bank mergers. The 
trend in the courts so far has been to 
support the Comptroller against the 
Attorney General, ruling for mergers 
that promote efficiency even if they 
require concentration. 


CORPORATIONS 
Hearts & Darts — 


For Far-Aparts 

“Burp.” says the Thanksgiving Day 
greeting card which, with more truth 
than tradition in it, shows Pilgrims and 
Indians finishing off their first feast to- 
gether. “Make this a_ real Puritan 
Thanksgiving.” says another. “Don't eat 
your turkey without dressing.” With 
such cards for holidays and for just 
about any other occasion as well, Cleve- 
land’s American Greetings Corp. is the 
fastest-growing company in the U.S.’s 


$800 million-a-year grecting-card — in- 
dustry. The trade's five biggest compa- 
nies—Hallmark,. American Greetings, 


Gibson, Norcross and Rust Craft—have 
a steady annual increase in sales. Amer- 
ican Greetings alone is growing almost 
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14% a year, this year will have record 
sales of $94 million. 

Little Old Lady. Much of the in- 
crease is due to the droll cards the com- 
pany calls “Hi Brows,” which, along 
with other studio-type cards, now ac- 
count for 11% of its business. Other 
cards are designed for the customer 
President Irving Stone describes as “that 
sweet litthe old lady who remembers 
everybody.” Hi Brows are for younger 
people who want something a_ little 
spicier than sugar. Indeed, Hi Brows 
sometimes hang over the brink of bad 
taste. “For your birthday.” reads one, 
“just.a refreshing wish may your 
cesspool never clog.” For graduation, 
American Greetings has a_ suitable 
Hi Brow: “Your jaw is firm, your gaze 
is steady, your mind is alert, your head 
is high your fly is open.” Anyone 
who is tired of traditional Christmas cards 
can pick up a Hi Brow: “You may be 
getting a big surprise in your stocking 
this year. Santa gets airsick.” 

Such cards emerge from brainstorm- 
ing sessions that a special staff of Amer- 
ican Greetings’ artists and editors hold 
at their offices in a onetime airplane 
plant in Cleveland. Stone, whose regular 
staff of 200 creative people is much 
more dignified, gives his Hi Brows free 
rein. They include an ex-nightclub co- 
median, a onetime disk jockey who likes 
to blow on trumpet mouthpieces while 
he creates, and an astrologer who owns 
the largest collection of Batman comic 
books in Ohio: their office décor ranges 
from a sculptured bust with a leather 
flying helmet on it to a tape recorder 
on which the group listens to old Fibber 
McGee & Molly radio programs for 
inspiration, 

Christmas Jingle. Elsewhere, creativi- 
ty is much more subdued and business- 
like. Last week Stone’s 800 salesmen 





were calling on the drugstores, super- 
markets and discount stores in which 
American places most of its cards to 
make certain that they are ready fot 
the biggest single rush of the year 
Christmas accounts for half of all greet- 
ing-card sales (followed by Valentine's 
Day. Easter and Mother's Day); well- 
wishers this year will purchase 7 bil- 
lion cards altogether, Most buyers like 
their art and inspiration messages sol- 
emn and simple. 

Along with its Hi Brows, American 
Greetings right now is profiting from 
another change in greeting-card habits. 
Once holidays and birthdays were the 
principal business, and there was a long 
dull season between Father's Day and 
Thanksgiving. Now “everyday cards” 
get-wells, new baby, confirmation, reli- 
gious cards and bon-voyage messages 
—account, along with birthdays, for 
60% of American Greetings’ business. 
since families are more scattered nowa 
days. Last week there was even a rush 
for another of the everydays that Amer- 
ican Greetings stocks in its inventory of 
10,000 different cards. “Just because 
you're a Democrat,” it goes, “doesn't 
mean you're odd or obnoxious. Stupid, 
maybe, but not odd or obnoxious.” 


TOBACCO 
Where There’s Smoke 


There’s a Filter 

Considering the bewildering array of 
new cigarettes, smokers may well find it 
easier to fight than switch. As tobacco 
companies jockey for bigger shares of a 
market that, despite the health scares, 
is stronger than ever, the industry has 
erupted in what it mildly calls “brand 
proliferation.” 

Most of the smoke is coming from 
filters. With only a small part of the 
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JACK DANIEL’S FIRE ENGINE is ready if we have to hurry 


to a fire drill. But that’s about the only time we hurry. 


People in the Hollow take their time for just about 
everything. And particularly when they're making 
Jack Daniel’s. You see, every drop is Charcoal 
Mellowed down through 10 feet of hard maple 
charcoal. That’s a leisurely crip that takes twice 

as long as all the other whiskey-making steps put 
together. We know hurrying never helps whiskey. 
And except for fire drills, we figure it doesn’t 

help people much either. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 





© 1966, Jack Damiel Distitiery. Lem Motiow, Prop... Inc 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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AMERICAN’S WALKER 
The blessings of total war. 


market a decade ago, filters have been 
unintentionally blessed by the health- 
hazard debate, now account for 65% of 
the industry's $7 billion annual sales. 
Challenging the leader, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., which has the bestselling 
plain and menthol filters (Winston and 
Salem), other manufacturers are aim- 
ing for the top with new tips 

Having started the — high-filtration 
surge with Kent in 1952, P. Lorillard 
now has only two non-filters (York and 
Old Gold Straights), recently launched 
True cigarettes in plain and menthol 
versions. Danville, another new Loril- 
lard filter, is being test-marketed in the 
South. Philip Morris now has Marlboro 
Green menthols, Galaxy and [00-mm. 
Benson & Hedges filters, Last month 
Liggett & Myers put menthol Chester- 
ficlds on the market 

Coupons for Cash. Most prolific of 
all is the American Tobacco Co. (Pall 
Mall, Tareyton, Lucky Strike). Vowing 
“total war” to capture R. J, Reynolds’ 
lead, American President) Robert B. 
("Barney") Walker, 53. has launched 
20 new brands since he took over the 
company in mid-1963. Pali Mall, the 
leading non-filter, now in filter 
and menthol versions. as do Luckies 
The company’s Waterford boasts a 
moisture-laden filter, Sweet Caporal has 
an old name with a new tip, and Co'ony 
offers coupons exchangeable for cash 
or trading stamps. Among other brands 
being tested are Bull Durham filters, 
Compass. Brighton, Pinnacle, Tenny- 
something that goes by the 
ttle of Mayo's Spear 
This is named after an old 






comes 


son, and 
clinically clean 


mint Blend 


Richmond tamily, not the medical 
Mavos of Minnesota, but if anyone 
mistakes the two, Walker probably 


would not object 

All this. in turn, has earned Walker a 
new name: other tobaccomen call 
him “Brand-a-Month Barney.” Though 
American, with 2 of the cigarette 
market, is not likely to overtake R. J 
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Reynolds (33%) soon, Reynolds has 
been moved to strike back with some 
new filters of its own. It launched Prince 
Albert pipe-tobacco cigarettes to match 
American's Half & Half filters, but 
dropped the brand as a failure. The 
main event is a new turn in the 40-year 
rivalry between Lucky Strikes and 
Reynolds’ Camels. which are now the 
second-ranked non-filters (after Pall 
Mall). Camel filters were introduced 
this year to compete with American's 
fast-growing Lucky filters, and a men 
thol version is ready to take on Lucky 
Strike Greens. 


TRANSPORT 
First Class for Freight 


Once little more than an industry 
sideline, air freight is coming in for 
VIP lounge-style treatment of its own. 
United Air Lines opened a highly auto 
mated, $2,000,000 freight terminal two 
weeks ago in San Francisco. Eastern 
Air Lines is building something to 
match it in Atlanta. Using show biz, 
Pan American has run a TV ad in 
which a Caribbean calypso band rides 
pushbutton-directed pallets for a merry 
swing through the company’s gleaming 
new $8,500,000 computerized terminal. 

From Bras to Tractors. Air cargo ts 
indeed swinging. Outstripping the phe- 
nomenal growth in passenger business, 
cargo ton mileage has quadrupled since 
1956, last year accounted for 12% of 
the airline industry's $4.9 billion total 
revenues. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
predicts that freight traffic will continue 
to rise by from 20% to 25% a year as 
against about 13° for passenger traffic. 
Even that estimate may be too con- 
servative, For the first ten months 
of 1966, American’s freight business, 
which features the company’s “Astro- 


loader.” increased 40% over the same 
period last year. Despite this summer's 
43-day machinists’ strike, United's tral- 
fic is up by 41%. Pan Am, the leading 
cargo carrier, expects to beat its own 
1965 record by 30% this year. 

Much of the thrust has come from the 
airlines’ aggressive selling of what Del- 
ta Executive Vice President Thomas 
Miller calls “the total-distribution-by- 
air concept.” Because of cheaper insur- 
ance, lighter crating, lewer warehouse 
charges and, most important, jet-quick 
delivery. air freight is often less cost- 
ly than water, rail or road transport 
even though air rates are considerably 
higher. Using air shipment for most ol 
its electronics products, increasingly di- 
versified Raytheon has cut delivery time 
from ten to twelve days to 48 to 72 
hours—and therefore is selling off its 
field warehouses in the bargain. Sears 
now supplies its Honolulu store with ev- 
erything from brassi¢res to tractors via 
United jets. Shipping auto parts by air, 
General Motors and Ford cut down 
on expensive but wasted inventory in 
the production pipeline 

To the Back Seat. Though more than 
half the still carried in the 
cavernous underbellies of such planes as 
the Boeing 707 and the Douglas DC-8 
on regular passenger flights, airlines are 
rapidly building fleets of all-cargo air- 
craft. By the end of 1968, the number of 
cargo jets in service will have tripled to 


cargo 1s 


about 165, worth $1.2 billion in all 
When the next generation of cargo 


planes begin arriving in 1970— including 
the Boeing 747, which will haul 2} 
times the 45-ton capacity of the 707 
freighter—passenger operations may 
well take the back seat. “Within eight 


years,” says American's Chairman C R 
Smith, “our freight volume will exceed 
our passenger traffic.” 





ASTROLOADING AT NEW YORK’S KENNEDY AIRPORT 
Off on a merry swing with show biz and pushbuttons. 
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EUREKA! | 


While protecting people and 
their property is our business 
Allstate has a novel sideline: 


Inventing. 


For example, in our early days, 

we built a booth to sell from, instead 
of a plushy suite. That saved us money, 
SO we could pass some savings 

on to policyholders. 






Another example, all drivers aren't 
the same, so why should they all 

pay the same rates for insurance? 
Allstate invented a rating system that today 
gives you lots of ways to earn extra savings. 


And we could never understand why insurance policies have 
to read like ancient Greek. We write ours so you know what 
you're getting, without a lot of gobbledegook. 


The list goes on and on. 


And today, 8 million people trust Allstate for all or part of their 
insurance. Life, Auto, Health and Home protection—Business, too. 





Their number keeps growing, because as new policyholders 
sign on, old ones stay on—year after year after year. 


And now, back to the drawing board. 


PS 


You’re in good hands with ALLSTATE- 
where people come for value and stay for service. 


Allstate® Insurance Companies—founded by Sears 
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TRADE 


Contracts, not Contrasts 

Since 1949, under the Export Con- 
trol Act passed to keep strategic goods 
out Of possibly unfriendly hands, U.S. 
businessmen who wanted to trade with 
Communist nations had to obtain spe- 
cial licenses to ship even such seeming- 
jy nonstrategic items as breakfast cereal 
and Suspenders. Last month, however, in 

effort to build better trade relations, 
president Johnson relaxed many of the 
partiers. Such definitely hostile nations 
as North Viet Nam, North Korea and 
Cuba remain on a no-trade list; but for 
others like Russia, Hungary and Czech- 
osovakia, restrictions have been eased. 
off the license list came more than 400 
items, including textiles, metals, chemi- 
cals and machinery. 
Traveling in Europe last week, Com- 
merce Secretary John T. Connor used 
a forum of German and U.S. business- 
men in Bonn to explain why. The U.S., 
sgid Connor, “is coming to recognize 
the existence of a second avenue of ap- 
proach to the European Communist 
yorld,” is moving “slowly but deliber- 
qely” toward separating trade and pol- 
itics- “We would rather discuss contracts 
{han contrasts,” the Commerce Secre- 
tary said. “We do not foresee dramatic 
results from this effort in the near fu- 
ture, particularly because of the rami- 
fcations of Viet Nam. But we have 
popes of building some fairly strong 
pridges as time goes on.” 


U.S.S.R. 


How to Succeed 


As a Socialist Banker 

East-West trade already is clipping 
along at a $10 billion rate this year. 
Although more of the goods involved, 
fom Renault and Fiat cars to a U.S. 
stroleum-cracking plant, are East- 
pound, the Communists still stand to 
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WOZCHOD HANDELSBANK IN ZURICH 
Cutting red tape and removing the risk. 
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make money out of the deals. No West- 
ern bank is allowed a branch in Mos- 
cow, but the Russians already have 
banks in London, Paris and Beirut that 
earn attractive commissions by cutting 
red tape, handling paper work and re- 
moving the risk for Western exporters 
by discounting their bills in advance. 
Now, with trade on the increase, they 
have opened a new bank in Zurich. 

Sunrise Serenade. The Zurich bank, 
which occupies sleek second-floor of- 
fices on the Schiitzengasse, is a Swiss- 
chartered joint stock company with ini- 
tial assets of $2.3 million. It has been 
christened Wozchod Handelsbank, or 
Sunrise Commercial Bank; Chairman 
Albert Nikolaevich Belishchenko, 36, a 
career banker who was formerly vice- 
director of Moscow’s Gosbank, says the 
name refers to the spaceships that the 
Russians launched in 1964 and 1965. 
Belishchenko takes pains to allay Swiss 
fears that Moscow will use the bank to 
dump gold and otherwise disrupt the 
tiny nation’s financial ties to other West- 
ern countries. “The Soviet government 
wants to trade with all countries willing 
to trade with it,” says he. “We are here 
to help finance this trade.” 

The Wozchod bank, financing exports 
from Switzerland, Italy, West Germany 
and Scandinavia, will thus parallel the 
activities of Russian banks already es- 
tablished in the West. The biggest of 
these is the Narodny Bank of London, 
established in 1911 and now the busy 
occupant of an eight-story building in 
London’s City. The Narodny bank does 
90% of its business in East-West trade 
transactions, discounts (at a fat com- 
mission) bills of sale of Western export- 
ers who have shipped East; by doing so, 
it saves them a three- to six-month wait 
for money and makes trade with the 
East block more attractive. With $650 
million in assets, the Narodny also 
makes local municipal loans, invests in 
British government bonds. 

Local Touch. Along with the Narod- 
ny bank, which also has a highly suc- 
cessful Middle East branch in Beirut, 
the Russians operate the Banque Com- 
merciale pour l'Europe du Nord in 
Paris. Founded in 1921 by expatriate 
White Russians, the B.C.E.N.—as Pari- 
sians call it—was sold to the Commu- 
nist government in 1925, has since be- 
come a major Paris bank and has assets 
of $624 million. Like the new Wozchod 
bank in Switzerland, the B.C.E.N. oper- 
ates with a mainly local board; the pres- 
ident is Guy de Boysson, 45, a French 
nobleman who once held Communist 
Party membership. 

The Russian banks in the West all 
rack up tidy annual profits, and they 
may soon do even better. The Commu- 
nist bloc, which once operated under a 
primitive barter system with the West in 
which each nation accumulated Western 
currencies on its own, now has a joint 
International Bank for Economic Coop- 


WORLD BUSINESS 
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eration. The bank operates as a kind of 
Communist central bank, switches cur- 
rencies among member countries in or- 
der to improve trade. The bank's dele- 
gates will soon arrive in Zurich to con- 
fer with the Wozchod bank with a view 
to stimulating such trade even more. 


BRITAIN 


To Halt the Retreat 

“A hundred years ago, trade followed 
the gunboat. Now it follows the text- 
book and the teacher. Instead of realiz- 
ing this, so many publishers go in for 
an orgy of putrid books.” 

Such scornful sentiments have helped 
to make shaggy, unorthodox Robert 
Maxwell, 43, Britain’s most unpopular 
publisher-—among other publishers. By 
acting on his beliefs, Maxwell has not 
only become a multimillionaire, but also 
in 15 years has lifted his Pergamon 
Press Ltd. from obscurity to No. | rank 
as a publisher of scientific and technical 
books (600 last year) and trade journals 
(120, from The Archives of Oral Biolo- 
gy to Problems of Cybernetics). 

A Threat of Piracy. Branching out in 
new directions, Maxwell this year 
bought Britain’s largest typesetting firm, 
the famed London bookshop of John 
and Edward Bumpus, and a subscrip- 
tion-book subsidiary of Press Lord Ce- 
cil King’s International Publishing Corp. 
Having turned a formidable sounding 
Encyclopaedia Dictionary of Physics 
into a sort of bestseller (6,000 sets at 
$300 each), Maxwell last week brought 
out a new 15-volume edition of Brit- 
ain’s highly regarded Chamber's Ency- 


TOM PICTON 






PUBLISHER MAXWELL 
Waiting only for the Queen. 
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A tough customer like Goober | 
should be punched out by this machine. 


Suppose you've got this tough customer named Mr. Once this information is embossed and proofed on the 
Goober. And one day your secretary makes an honest plate you just punch it out. For all Goober knows, the 
mistake and sends him a statement addressed to Mr. _most efficient typist in the world just typed it. How fast? 
Guber. And Mr. Goober becomes offended and figures Six or eight plates a minute is cruising speed for this 


that after all these months you clowns still don’t know little machine. We make bigger ones that are even faster. 
how to spell his name. And if you can't get his name —_And if worse comes to worse, and Goober does change 
right, maybe you can't do a lot of other things right. his name to Guber, plates can be corrected and re-used. 


Goober becoming Guber and Smyth becoming Smith _ There are dozens of uses for Addresser-Printers. Any- 
on statements and so on is one of the reasons we thing you send out on a regular basis can be put ona 
developed an Addresser-Printer. It won't make mis plate. Messages, payrolls, numbers, zip codes. And 
takes. Goober is Goober and that Is that. there are all kinds of Addresser-Printers to choose from. 


With an Addresser-Printer you take that no good Anyone of them could punch out Goober in less than 
Goober and put his name and address ona metal plate. two seconds. 


Pitney-Bowes 


ADDRESSER PRINTER 


ee 


For information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1216 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 06904 
Postage Meters, Addresser-Printers, Folders, Inserters, Counters & Imprinters Scales, Mailopeners. 















‘Don’t worry, Grandma. 
Shots don’t hurt— much.” 


Maybe you've always thought that immunization 
are only for youngsters. 


injections 
doctors recommend that many 


Nowadays, though, 
adults get shots for protection against influenza. If it 
strikes 
condition 
doubly serious. 

Women expecting babies, and 
anyone over 45 if especially 
susceptible to respiratory infection, 
should also ask their physicians 
about the advisability 
of vaccination —preferably 
well in advance of winter — 
to insure maximum 
protection against this 


an older person—especially one w ho has a chronic 
, such as heart trouble —it can be 


infection. 

An ever-increasing 
number of vaccines is making 
life safer for all of us, and 
Parke-Davis has been 
producing vaccines for your 
protection longer than any 
other company in the 
United States. 








clopaedia with which he confidently ex- 
pects to capture some of the 99% of the 
world market held by U.S. publishers. 
Eighty percent of Pergamon’s output is 
already sold abroad in 123 countries. 
including the U.S,. which accounts for 
half of the company’s exports. “If there 
were 50 other firms in Britain doing 
what we are.” boasts Maxwell, “we 
wouldn't have a balance of payments 
problem or a wages freeze.” 

Son of a Czech farm hand (he was 
born Jan Ludwig Hoch), Maxwell left 
school at ten, left his family’s one- 
room Carpathian mountain home at 16 
to join the underground fighting Hitler. 
Later he made his way to Britain, joined 
the British army as a private, left as a 
captain. With the profits of some 
shrewd postwar trading in) German 
scientific manuscripts, he bought Per 
gamon in 1951 for $36,400, cajoled ex- 
perts from all over the world into writ- 
ing scientific tomes for him. Fluent in 
nine languages including Russian, he 
won a virtual corner on rights to Soviet 
scientific works by face-to-face sales 
manship with Nikita Khrushchev. In the 
process, he also persuaded the Soviet 
ruler to pay Western authors royalties 
for their works published in Russta (in 
nonexportable rubles). “1 told him.” re- 
cally Maxwell, “that if he didn’t agree | 
would pirate the works of Soviet 
authors.” 

In the Corner. Pergamon is nominally 
London-based, but Maxwell runs his 
flourishing empire ($2.3 million profit 
on $14 million worth of sales last year) 
from his 19th century manor house near 
Oxford, which serves as the office for 
400 of his 2.500 staffers. Handsome if 
beefy (6 ft. 230 Ibs.). Maxwell lives in 
“one small corner” of Headington Hill 
Hall with his French-born wife and eight 
children, devotes mornings to his busi 
ness, afternoons and evenings to Parlia- 
ment, to which he was elected as a 
Labor M.P. two years ago. Characterts- 


tically, Maxwell was the first member to 
make his maiden speech. “I was glad he 
waited until the Queen finished.” sniffed 
one critic. Maxwell shrugs off such 
gibes. His ambition now, he says, ts “to 
halt the retreat of our country.” As a 
start, he is flooding the market with 
texts, handbooks, tapes and films to 
help companies cope with Britain’s mas- 
sive new effort to retrain industrial 
workers. He expects to reap another 
fortune at it loo, 


FRANCE 

Changing the Skyline 

There was hell to pay in Paris when 
Gustave Eiffel built his 984-ft. tower 
for the Paris Exposition in I889. There 
was sull more when he did not tear it 
down afterward. Now the graceful Pari- 
sian skyline will be altered even more 
drastically—by a proposed 55-story 
ollice building that will loom over Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres like an enormous el- 
liptical cigarette case, dwarf Notre 
Dame and top out 20 feet higher than 
the lofty tip of Sacre-Coeur 

The 565-ft. skyscraper, constructed 
of conerete and glass trimmed with 
bronze-anodized aluminum, will form 
the central element in the S160 mil- 
lion Maine-Montparnasse 
ment project being built on the site ol 
the gutted Gare Montparnasse. It will 
import from New York City the shape, 
roughly, of the Pan Am Building, the 
color and texture of Mies van der 
Rohe’s Seagram tower. The skyscraper 
complex will include a five-story, 250- 
room hotel, a department store, restau- 
rants, galleries, shops, a skating rink. a 
movie theater and a 1,500-car under- 
ground parking lot. Near by will be two 
ollice-apartment buildings (one 20, the 
other 19° stories tall) and a_ [5-story 
building, which will also house the new 


redevelop- 


railroad station 


The 20-acre Maine-Montparnasse 


Maine-Montparnasse 
Skyscraper \_ 





PARIS SKYLINE (LOOKING NORTH FROM BEYOND THE LEFT BANK) & FORTHCOMING ALTERATION 
Looming like an enormous cigarette case. 
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THE 

BIG MONEY 
IS MOVING 
10 THE 
SAFETY OF 
THE NATION'S LARGEST 
FEDERAL ASSETS EXCEED $1.4 BILLION 


RT 
TTR a) 
AL 


5.39% / 5.25% 


FIRST-YEAR YIELD / CURRENT ANNUAL RATE 


Passbook savings yield 5.39% when 
earnings are left to compound daily at 
§.25% for a year. Annual yield averages 
§.53° for two years, 5.68% for three 
years, Yet there is no minimum term 
requirement, Earnings are paid to exact 
date of withdrawal on funds in account 
3 months from October | or thereafter 
Established in 1925. Federally chartered 
and supervised. Safety assured by the 
most experienced management group in 
the savings industry and by our $1.4 
billion assets, plus account insurance to 
the new $15,000 levels by a permanent 
agency of the Federal Government 
550,000 individuals, corporations and 
trusts served in over 100 foreign coun- 
tries and SO states, many with accounts 
of $25,000, $100,000, $200,000 and 
more, Special attention to mail accounts 
Funds earn from date of receipt (and 
from the Ist, if received by the 10th) 
Just send check or money order with 
coupon below. We transfer funds from 
any institution at no cost 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


18 Offices in Los Angeles, Orange, Ventura Counties 


FREE! NEW CALIFORNIA SOUVENIR 
MAGAZINE: 20 exciting pages! 
Breathtaking photos of California 
wonders. The Missions, giant red 
woods, Yosemite, Death Valley, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and many 
many more. Send coupon for your 
free copy today 


California Federal Savings Association 


Terminal Annex, Los Angeles $ 





and CalFed MAIL-SAVER®. 


| Please send free “The California Story 
| Please open account 






| book ($50 or more 
Individual Trust 
Uae 
1 saare 
| ne Zone State 
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Write for our free booklet that tells 
how competition makes things better., 
Brand Names 
Foundation, Inc. 
292 Madison Avenue \ NAMES 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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project—named for two bordering 
streets, Avenue du Maine and Boulevard 
du Montparnasse—involves four French 
architects, eight of France’s largest con- 
tracting and building-materials compa- 
nies, five French banks and three corpo- 
rations that may become tenants. 
Despite the French government's gen- 
eral policy of discouraging foreign 
—particularly U.S.—investment in 
France, three American firms are also 
participating. The wholly owned French 
subsidiary of Collins Tuttle & Co. of 
New York, a leading developer of high- 
rise commercial structures, is managing 


the financing of the $100 million tower. 
The Chicago architectural firm of A. 
Epstein and Sons, and Diesel Construc- 
tion Co. of New York—a primary con- 
tractor in the Pan Am Building—are 
acting as consultants. 

Construction of the skyscraper com- 
plex, a scant 20 minutes by car from 
the Champs-Elysées, six minutes by 
rooftop helicopter from Orly and sec- 
ond only to the Pentagon in floor space 
(3,024,000 sq. ft.), will begin in 1968, 
provided the Paris Municipal Sites Com- 
mission bestows its imprimatur on the 
building, as expected, by Christmas. 





MILESTONES 





Married. Lady Sarah Spencer-Church- 
ill, 44, daughter of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and distant cousin of Sir Win- 
ston: and Guy Burgos, 28, her partner 
in a Manhattan art gallery; she for the 
second time; in Manhattan, one month 
after she divorced Publisher Edwin Rus- 
sell and eleven days after Russell mar- 
ried her second cousin, Iris Paine. 


Died. Eddie Erdelatz, 53, Naval 
Academy football coach from 1950 to 
1959, who took over the Middies when 
they were about to abandon ship (four 
wins in five years), produced a stunning 
14-2 upset over undefeated Army, 
went on to post an impressive nine- 
year record of 50 wins, 26 losses, 8 
ties before quitting after protesting the 
academy's strict limits on practice time, 
scholarships and ticket allotments; of 
cancer; in Burlingame, Calif. 


Died. Henry Krajewski, 54, the Se- 
caucus, N.J., pig farmer who wanted 
to be President, in 1949 formed his own 
Poor Man's Party and got himself on 
the New Jersey ballot in 1952, 1956 
and 1960, campaigning with a wiggling 
porker under his arm and the slogan 


| “No piggy deals in Washington,” also 


ran for other offices in other years, 


| never polling many votes, but once, in 


1954, being credited with taking enough 
ballots (his vote: 35,241) away from 
the Democrats to help give Republican 


| Clifford Case his first U.S. Senate victory; 


of a heart attack; in Secaucus. 


Died. Dr. Manfred S. Guttmacher, 
68, Baltimore psychiatrist and ranking 
U.S. expert on criminal insanity, who 
examined some 5,000 defendants over 
36 years, was a leading opponent of the 
controversial M’Naghten rule (which 
holds a defendant legally insane only if 
unable to tell right from wrong). and a 
star defense witness in the 1964 Jack 
Ruby trial, testifying that even under 
M’Naghten, Ruby was insane when he 
shot Lee Harvey Oswald; of leukemia; 
in Baltimore. 


Died. Murray D. Lincoln, 74, a pio- 
neer in the cooperative movement, who 
in 1920 took over the fledgling Ohio 


Farm Bureau Federation formed to 
pool farmers’ purchasing power and 
made it one of the U.S.’s biggest farm 
co-ops, in 1926 founded a mutual auto- 
insurance firm that became Nationwide 
Insurance Companies (3,000,000 _ pol- 
icyholders, $760 million assets), then 
after World War II took the idea of 
little people helping little people to 
CARE, ot which he was the first: presi- 
dent; of pneumonia; in Columbus, 


Died. Ruth Shipley, 81, longtime 
(1928-55) head of the State Depart- 
ment’s Passport Division, known as “the 
Czarina of the Potomac” by liberals 
who objected to her zealous enforce- 
ment of regulations restricting the trav- 
el of Communists and their friends; of 
a heart attack; in Kensington, Md. 
F.D.R. had his own phrase for her— 
“a delightful ogre”—possibly because 
he once intervened on behalf of a friend 
denied a passport, had to report back: 
“Mrs. Shipley says no and that's it.” 


Died. Sir Gerald Dodson, 82, Re- 
corder of London (senior judge at Old 
Bailey criminal court) from 1937 to 
1959 and one of Britain's wittiest jus- 
tices; of leukemia: in London. Among 
his shafts: he told a defendant claiming 
to have a split personality, “Both of you 
will have to go to prison for 18 months,” 
advised a man accused of threatening 
to shoot a girl because she would not 
go out with him, “You can’t make love 
at the point of a revolver with any suc- 
cess,” and informed a witness claiming 
that in Nigeria a man could have as 
many wives as he wanted, “In this coun- 
try we only have monotony.” 


Died. Sir Evelyn Wrench, 84, a well- 
born journalist from Northern Ireland 
and longtime chairman of The Specta- 
tor, who in 1918, in order “to draw 
together in the bond of comradeship 
the English-speaking people of the 
world,” founded the English-Speaking 
Union of the Commonwealth, to facili- 
tate cultural exchanges, give scholar- 
ships, hold conferences, in 1920 found- 
ed a U.S. counterpart, saw the groups 
grow to more than 100,000 members; 
of a heart attack; in Marlow, England. 
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STOCKBROKER TO KNOW 


Walter Auch 
stimulates new 
investment ideas 
for you 


“Every Paine, Webber customer 

no matter where he lives—de- 
serves the same fresh, meaning 
ful investment ideas and service 
available to large investors on 
Wall Street.” So says Walter 
Auch, partner-in-charge of our 
Marketing Division. 

With missionary zeal, Walter 
Auch ranges nationwide, work- 
ing to stimulate these exciting 
new ideas for every customer 
of our 49 offices, coast-to-coast. 

From our research depart- 
ment he asks incisive, original 
investment thinking, sharply fo- 
cused on your needs 

Through training 
and his own strong, personal 
leadership, Walter Auch sees to 
it that our 900 brokers have the 
tools analyze your 
ment problems. 

A dynamic innovator, Walter 
Auch applies the latest in man- 
agement techniques to all of 
— making them 
efficient, and 


programs 


to invest- 


our 
more creative, 
useful to you. 

250,000 investors now benefit 
from the exciting climate of 
new ideas which Walter Auch 
is generating at Paine, Webber. 
You can, too. Drop in at our 
nearest office today. 


PAINE 
WEBBER 


services 











Walter E, Auch entered the securities industry as a registered representative in Detroit in 1946, 
JAC KS and rose steadily to positions of increasing responsibility His experience brings to Wall Street a 
keen appreciation of the needs of Main Street. His career includes outstanding accomplish- 
& ( | IRR IS nents in branch office administration and supervision. Today he is partner-in-charge of our 
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SPACE 
Two Steps Toward the Moon 


A pair of space missions designed to 
help pave the way for a U.S. manned 
landing on the moon got off to success- 
ful starts. Lunar Orbiter 2, which will 
begin surveying the lunar surtace tor 
suitable landing this week, was 
eased into a high orbit around the 
meon. Astronauts James Lovell Jr. and 
Edwin “Buzz” Aldrin Jr. blasted off for 
the last of the dozen Gemini flights, 
and, despite a radar failure, performed 
with polished perfection the complex 
rendezvous and docking maneuvers that 
simulate those to be made on the Apol- 
lo MOON Mission. 

Launched on a near-perfect trajec- 
tory toward the moon, Orbiter 2 briefly 
lost and then regained its navigational 
lock on its guiding star Canopus: other- 
wise it was not bothered by glitches. As 
it sped toward the moon 93 hours later, 
some 2,770 miles above the lunar sur- 
face, Orbiter’s retrorocket fired, slowing 
the craft enough for lunar gravity to 
draw it into an elliptical orbit 

Dipping to within [12 miles of the 
moon at its perilune, or closest: ap- 
proach, and swinging out to 1,145 miles 
at its apilune, or farthermost distance, 
Orbiter will remain “parked” in high or- 
bit until late this week. Another blast of 
its retrorocket will then place it in an 
orbit that will come within 28 miles of 
the moon, Only then will its cameras go 
into action to shoot medium- and high- 


sites 


resolution landing site pictures. 

Missing the Eclipse. After two suc- 
cessive 24-hour postponements caused 
by malfunctions in their Titan rocket's 
guidance system, Astronauts Lovell and 


NASA—UPI 


ALDRIN (TOP) & LOVELL IN SIMULATOR 
Another remarkable rendezvous. 
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Aldrin finally soared into orbit in Gem- 
ini 12. Using an optical tracking device 
in place of the faulty radar, they suc- 
cessfully rendezvoused and docked dur- 
ing their third orbit with an Agena tar- 
get vehicle that had been fired aloft 99 
minutes before Gemini. 

The flight plan next called for a boost 
to a 460-mile-high orbit, but that had to 
be canceled when telemetry disclosed 
problems with Agena’s propellant pump 
Instead, the astronauts made another 
and equally remarkable rendezvous— 
with the moon’s circular shadow, which 
was racing across the Pacific at 1,060 
m.p.h. during Saturday's eclipse of the 
sun. In the brief seven that 
they flew through the corridor of total 
eclipse, the astronauts shot movies and 
still pictures of the blacked-out solar 
disk. Then, standing in the open hatch 
of his orbiting platform, Astronaut Al- 
drin shot pictures of the earth and the 
stars for 2 hours and 28 minutes— 
longer than anyone has spent continu- 
ously outside his craft in space. 

At week's end the astronauts still had 
unfinished business. Before splashing 
down in the western Atlantic on Tues- 
day, they planned a tethered flight with 
Agena and a space walk by Aldrin de- 
signed to evaluate man’s ability to work 
in space. In another experiment, they 
will photograph a sodium vapor cloud 
released into the upper atmosphere by a 
high-flying French rocket to coincide 
with the passage of Gemini 


ASTRONOMY 


November Showers 

Around the middle of every Novem- 
ber. the earth is involved in a headlong 
collision; it plows full tilt into a stream 
of meteoroids that heat into shooting 
stars as they plunge through the upper 
atmosphere. Most years, hardly anyone 
notices. Only astronomers and dedicated 
amateurs take note of the few briet, 
blazing arcs that make up the “Leonid 
showers.” named for the constellation 
Leo, which appears behind them in the 
sky. This week the celestial fireworks 
promise to be far more gaudy than 
usual. Instead of half a dozen or so 
meteors per hour, the count in the early 
morning of Nov. 17 may number hun- 
dreds or even thousands 

Astronomers are hoping for a spec- 
tacle reminiscent of 1833, when about 
10,000 meteors per hour were visible 
over the eastern U.S. at the peak of 
the shower, That year, awed viewers, 
aroused from sleep by the bright flashes, 
described shooting stars “falling trom 
the sky like snowflakes.” Many thought 
that the end of the world had come 

Dispersed Debris. Search for a more 
realistic explanation eventually led sci- 
entists to a minor comet called 1866 I, 
which circles the sun every 331 years 
Wheeling around a_ highly elliptical 
path, 1866 I is being gradually broken 


seconds 





METEOR STORM OF 1833 
Falling like snowflakes. 


up by solar radiation, and the gravity 
of the sun and the larger planets. In the 
process, it has left a trail of countless 
meteoroids that now litter its entire 
orbital track. 

As the earth circles the sun, it cuts 
through 1866 I's trail every November 
slicing into the thin stream ol widely 
dispersed debris that produces the Leo- 
nid showers. In 1833, the earth’s course 
took it through the middle of the main 
cluster of Leonids that follow closely 
behind the parent comet; i encoun- 
tered a vastly larger number of meteor- 
oids than usual. Just 33 years later, in 
November 1866, there another 
fiery but less spectacular shower; the 
main cluster orbiting the sun once every 
334 years was still three months away. 
In 1899 and 1932, at the time of the 
November encounter, the main cluster 
was even farther away. Both times there 
were only disappointingly modest in- 
in the Leonid showers—partly 
because of the 334-year 
orbital period and partly because the 
main swarm had probably been pulled 
into a slightly different orbit as it passed 
close by Jupiter and Saturn 

This November, a full four orbits aft- 
er 1833, things should be different. The 
main swarm of Leonids should be back 
at the same point where they were tn- 
tercepted by the earth 133 years ago. 
Astronomers who have predicted a sub- 
stantial, if not spectacular shower, are 
hopeful that the earth will again pass 
directly through 1866 I's biggest clump 
of orbiting debris. 

Comet Composition. During the 
shower, the Air Force will launch an 
Aerobee rocket equipped with a “Ve- 


was 


creases 
meteoroids’ 
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Fireman’s Fund 
covers everything 
in your business 


—even tie-ups. Using one 
company makes your 
insurance simpler and sounder. 
You get all the advantages of 
package plans—and more. One 
agent means individual service. 
Lowest rates. Easy payments. 

Less record-keeping. And Fireman’s 
Fund pays claims fast (has for 
103 years). Simplify your business 
and personal insurance. Turn to 

the Yellow Pages and your 
Fireman's Fund agent, or broker. 


MEP 4 FIREMAN’S 
FUND 
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nus Flytrap” nose cone. While the rock- 
et is rising to a peak altitude of 117 
miles, four arms will extend out of the 
nose cone to catch the Leonid meteor- 
oids, entering the earth’s atmosphere at 
a speed of 162,000 m.p.h.; then the 
arms fold into the nose cone, which will 
fall back to earth carrying specimens 
that will help scientists determine the 
composition of the comet. 

Unlike 1833, when the height of the 
shower was visible in the U.S., this 
week’s spectacle should reach its peak 
at 8 p.m. (E.S.T.), Nov. 16, when it 
will be visible only in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere. But astronomers expect it to be 
still going strong after midnight, when 
Leo rises over the U.S. East Coast and 
the flashy Leonids come into view. 










Deluxe 4-track stereo and 6 


id- = ZOOLOGY 
Magnavox solid state stereo tape center Overbreeding Down Under 


6 2 99 
complete, compact...a superb “sound studio” 1 cas seep ie down with tapping 
It has eaten my beans and peas and has 
stripped the bark and branches off 50 
young trees. It can stand up on its hind 


ural tape recorder Model TR200S 


Here’s a magnificent tape system you can enjoy at home or away. 


Audiophile or amateur, you'll prize its versatility and superb high feet and reach more than two feet into 
fidelity. Advanced solid-state circuitry (no tubes) for rugged reliability. the air to snap off small limbs.” The vo- 
. tf +p sae . : a : “¢ . 4 racious creature that stirred the Austra- 
ste flex / , acks. erimpose bt : 

Complete flexibility with 4 input and 4 output =~ Superimpose flan onchardist to complain to the Malt: 
and monitor switches. 4 high efficiency speakers, 2 VU meters, 2 dy- land Pastures Protection Board seemed 
namic mikes, many other outstanding features. Other tape recorders fearsome indeed. But it was easily iden- 

: a satel 2 = tified. After having been nearly down 
at your Magnavox Dealer (listed in RA at snavox and out Down Under, the wild rabbit 
Yellow Pages) from only $49.90. hy NY. is staging an ominous and increasingly 





destructive comeback. 
Australia’s perennial problems with 


SCOTCH BLENDED WHISKY + 86 PROOF ©) LONG JOHN IMPORTING CO., NEW YORK NY. rabbits seemed all but over in 1950, 

" when scientists deliberately introduced 

im) mvxomatosis, a mosquito-carried viral 

disease that quickly killed off as much 

| ‘\ as 90% of the nation’s 500 million fur- 
\ 


ry. long-eared pests. Since the great evi- 
zoolic, though, both the virus and the 
rabbits have undergone mutations: 
many of the new strains of the myxoma- 
tosis virus are relatively harmless, and 
new generations of animals have devel- 
oped immunity to even the more viru- 
lent strains. As a result, Australia’s rab- 
bit population has doubled in the past 
several vears. It is now estimated at 
around 100 million. 

False Chins. Haunted by memories of 
the pre-1950 hordes that stripped much 
of Australia of its vegetation and caused 
sheepherders and farmers an annual loss 
of half a billion dollars, Australian sci- 
entists are now desperately attempting 
to forestall another population explo- 
sion by rabbits—a pair of which, under 
moderate conditions, can be responsible 
for 9,000,000 descendants in three 
years. 

Tons of diced carrots containing a 
newly developed lethal poison have been 
dropped from planes onto — rabbit- 
infested areas of New South Wales, a 
technique that has effected a 90% kill in 
some areas. The trouble is that most of 
Australia’s rabbits have proved unwill- 
ing to leave their immediate territory to 
seek out poisoned bait. And since the 
poison-spreading planes can cover only 
limited areas, this rabbit reticence has 










Grown, Germinated, 
Malted, Dried, Crushed, 
Brewed, Cooled, 
Yeasted, Fermented, 
Distilled, Extracted, 
Casked, Matured, 
Blended, Vatted, 
Married in Scotland, 
and enjoyed all over 
the world. 


Now in 
festive royal blue and * 
crimson wrap for 
holiday giving. 


Jong John 


The Scotch they drink in Scotland 
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From scorching the track to searching the moon, 
you get performance from Alcoa. 


New All-American 2 plus c S$ virtua First aluminum stereo cat 
c 42 Ib., s like lus 


drawing roor speakers, : 


all Alcoa” Aluminur 
cha s, even a 
Exterior is 

s. Un ninum ef eh r St yor moon-mapping t sent picture 
ata back to Earth. Alcoz gene a}uminum 


for legs and frame to make landing soft afe. sure 


cams 


Aluminum Company of America, 1730-M Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 


Change for the better with Alcoa Aluminum 
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~ "Get twice the“grip” 
on slushy streets with 
a ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer. 


Just flip one simple lever for the safety of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. 


Winter driving is no fun, no matter how you look at it the fun of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. With luxurious inter 
with any quality station 


wagon, inside as well as out. It 





It can mean slipping, slic 


jing, spinning your wheels, ors, your Wagoneer compa 








skidding round corner or 
all the options you'd expect 


worse! But a 4-wheel drive ‘Jeep’ a \ 
: like V-8 power, Turbo Hydra 


+ 


Wagoneer cuts winter driving 











angers with twice the tractior Matic* automatic transmission, 
e the grip of ordinary statior power steering, power brake: 
wagon ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive air-conditioning ‘Picture win 
f you keep control when jow’ visibility, complete choice 
roads turn to ice and the snow f of colors. No other wagon give: 
2. ; UNIQUE SAFETY PACKAGE AT NO EXTRA COST! > > 
pl up. You get where you re | 4 : tt nbination of uxury...cCon 
going comfortably, confidently F front and | fidence...ar r adventure 
th great ret ater peace , Spit: of the ‘Jeep’ roneer with 4- 
f mind. Wher turn bad f-a . whee! drive. Call your Jeep dealer 
t's the best automotive insur ee : ; - for a test drive today 





ance you can own. Plus, you have | : : KAISER Jeep CORPORATION 


You've got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. 
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GENETICIST SOBEY & RABBIT 
Staging an ominous comeback. 


severely limited the effectiveness of the 
poison campaign. 

Painstaking prying into rabbits’ habits 
has revealed that their territorial bound 
aries are staked out by the dominant 
male in each group, In a process called 
“chinning.” he brushes his chin over 
twigs and stones on land that he claims: 
a gland in his chin deposits a distinctive 
scent that makes his own group feel at 
home but warns away outsiders, By sim- 
ulating these scents, the Australians 
hope to ring pasture lands with odors 
that will keep marauding rabbits out. 
False chin trails may lead the unsuspect- 
ing animals directly to poisoned bait. 

Dead Fleas. Most Australian scien- 
lists are convinced that myxomatosis is 
sull the best weapon against rabbits. 
Geneticist William Sobey, for one, is at- 
tempting to breed a more potent type of 
virus by combining existing strains. He 
has already produced some “interesting 
results” but needs lengthy field tests. 

Suspecting that Australian mosquitoes 
now carry a relatively harmless strain 
of myxomatosis virus that imparts im- 
munity to more deadly strains in the 
rabbits it infects, the geneticist has been 
secking* another virus carrier. But his 
search has been plagued by misfortune 
Impressed by the European flea, which 
has successfully spread MVAOMALOSIS 
over the Continent, he had some 12,000 
fleas shipped to Australia. Only nine of 
the little pests withstood the trip 

By carefully breeding those survivors, 
though, Sobey managed to raise his flea 
population to 100—only to have them 
Wiped out when someone inadvertently 
Sprayed insecticide into the building 
Where they were housed. Now he has 
Ordered fresh shipments, hopeful that 
the next batch will soon be ready to go 
forth to spread a more virulent myxo- 
matosis throughout the land. 
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At last. A home movie 
camera you'll use 
more than twice a year. 


Until now, it hasn't been easy to get 
hooked on taking home movies. When the 
semi-annual chore was over, you stuck the 
camera back on the closet shelf. Ordinary 
camera, ordinary movies. 

But now... and it’s only fair to warn 
you in advance... there’s a new Super 8 
movie camera that is truly habit-forming. 

The Honeywell Elmo Dual-Filmatic 
makes home movies a year-round affair. 
It gives you crisp, clear, perfectly exposed 
films that are fun to make and a pleasure 
to show. And, you can film in Super 8 
(50°, bigger picture than old regular 8mm) 
or switch to an optional accessory Single 8 
magazine for highly creative special effects. 
Superbly made, the Dual-Filmatic features 
a precision Power Zoom Lens, sensitive 
through-the-lens exposure control, and 
much more. It costs $219.50, complete with 
Super8 Magazineand Movie Light Bracket. 











See this outstanding new camera at your 
Honeywell dealer’s soon, and while you're 
there, ask to see the companion Dual-8 
Projector. It shows Super 8/Single 8— 
converts in seconds to show your irreplace- 
able regular 8mm movies, too. The versa- 
tile Dual-8 costs just $179.50. 

One final suggestion: when you take 
your new Dual-Filmatic home, tell the 
dealer to stock up on your favorite film. 
You'll be using plenty of it. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Honeywell Photographic 
Mail Station 209 « Denver, Colorado 80217 


Piease send Honeywell Elmo Movie equipmen 
lerature t 


Honeywell 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Honeywell takes the guesswork out of fine photography 
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Wed like 
to say 
a few words 


in addition 





All ten months of ’66 we've been adding readers 

and advertising revenue. 

+27% in advertising revenue for the first ten months 
of 66 over the first ten months of "65. 


+175 in advertising pages. T V 
ae on . GUIDE 
+1,100,000 in circulation. 
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aunched! The new Civic Center Bank 


is open for business business. Piloted by 28 
Chicago Captains of business and banking. 


Take a good close look at our flying stationery 
and you'll be able to read the names of our offi- 
cers and board of directors. Recognize some of 
them? They make a kind of pocket edition of 
“who's who" in Chicago business and banking 
And if anyone knows “what's what” with money 
problems, they do. So bring yours in and the busi- 


Correspondent Banks: The First National Bank of Chicago, Harris Trust ano Savings Bank, Chicago: Irving Trust Company, New York; The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, Bank of Ame 
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ness bankers will help you solve them without a 
lot of red tape 

The Civic Center Bank specializes in business 
business but we'll be happy to take care of your 
personal banking needs too. Checking accounts, 
etc. We're in the heart of the new hub of things 
so drop in when you're in the neighborhood. 
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lingueray 
Vistilled English Gin 


CHARLES TANQUERAY & C°L". 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 


R09 
VOUCE 
VCEOF ENGLAND + 100% GRAIN NEUTRALS?! 


Ris 





If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 


(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


VISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON % GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY J. M. McCUN 


CINEMA 


Out of Nothinkness 


Fahrenheit 451. The Red Beast roars 
as it leaps into the sunlight. Thirty feet 
from nose to tail and wrapped in scarlet 
plates of steel, it hurtles down the high- 
way at 100 m.p.h. Outside a new apart- 
ment house, it screams to a rubber- 





| ripping stop and flings nine tiny men in 


tight black uniforms off its big red back. 
The men crash into a flat, turn drawers 
and closets inside out, carry off a heap 
of hidden books, whip out a handsome 
copper flamethrower, burn all the books 
to fine grey soot 

The Red Beast and its hellish brood 
are the principal constituents of Fahren- 
heit 451, a number that both denotes 
the flash point of paper and identifies 
one of the innumerable book-burning 
brigades set up after World War it 
by a dictatorship determined to put 
out the fire of freedom in the human 
heart. Assembled first in that overpro- 
ductive fiend factory, the fantascien- 
tific brain of Author Ray Bradbury, the 
brigade has now been refurbished by 
France’s Francois Truffaut in a weirdly 
gay little picture that assails with both 
horror and humor all forms of tyranny 
over the mind of man. 

Truffaut's hero (Oskar Werner) ts a 
member of the brigade, a pyromanic 
punk who sincerely believes that “books 
are just rubbish” and should be burned 
After a hard day at the cultural crema- 
torium, he cools off with tranquilizers, 
sits staring at the wall screen with his 
trank-tanked wife (Julie Christie), and 
sinks slowly into nothinkness. One day, 
riding home on the monorail, he meets 
a girl (Julie Christie) who looks like 
his wife but has something more 





WERNER & CHRISTIE IN “451” 
Better read than dead. 
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Pay a little more and get carpeting. It’s cheaper. 


carpeting will make your office or restaurant 


proverbial mouse, 
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If you have reason to go to 
Scandinavia, 

you have five reasons for going there 
with us. 


1. We're the only airline that flies direct 

to Scandinavia from Chicago. 

2. We leave every Tuesday, Thursday 

and Saturday from O'Hare. 

3. We can get you around Scandinavia better 
than anyone else because we serve more 
cities within Scandinavia (within all of 
Europe, for that matter) than any other 
transatlantic or transpolar airline. 

4. Our fares are now the lowest they've ever 
been to Scandinavia. Just $425.60* 

round trip to Copenhagen from Chicago. 


S. It’s easy to do. Merely visit your local 
travel agent or call on us. All details will be 
handled for you by pleasant (note below), 
helpful people whose only job is to make sure 
you have a pleasant, enjoyable trip. 

Which is actually a sixth reason 

for flying with SAS. 

*14-21-day jet excursion economy fare plus 

domestic excursion fare. 


CoS 


. 





fAS 

“e 

SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES 

200 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60604, 427-4200 
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Taking a unique viscosity 
index improver, oxidation and rust inhibitors, 
and special anti-wear and seal conditioner 
additives, our researchers came up with a new 
solution. A fluid with permanent shear stability 
and excellent water separation characteristics 
plus exceptionally high anti-wear protection 
which provides greater versatility and 


A manufacturer of 
hydrostatic transmissions 
needed a fluid that would: 

1. Reduce pump wear. 

2. Keep seals conditioned. 

3. Provide longer service life. 
They came to the right place. 


dependability for burgeoning industrial and 
mobile hydrostatic transmission applications 
Do you have a similar problem? 

Come to the company willing to share it. 
With the resources big enough to handle it. 
You expect more from Standard and you get it! 
Standard Oil Division American Oil Company, 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60650. 
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Booth’s House of Lord’s, the non-conformist gin from England 
is different from every other gin in the world. 


It is, most certainly, not for everybody. 


Are you everybody? 


DRY GIN . 
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exciting on her mind. “Have you ever 
read the books you burn?” she asks him 
slyly. He hasn't, but the idea really grabs 
him. Overnight, the firebug is’ trans- 
formed into a bookworm. Horrified, the 
hero’s wife betrays him to the thought 
police: but before they can close in, he 
runs off to join a literary maquis com- 
posed of men and women who spend 
their lives strolling through a birch for- 
est and memorizing books against the 
day when freedom is reborn and they 
will be privileged to serve as the world’s 
first “living library.” 

Fahrenheit 451 may not prove to be 
the flash point of the average movie- 
goer, but it should work up a gentle 
glow among the many admirers of Di- 
rector Truffaut. Filming for the first 
time in English, he loses nothing but 
one elegant Gallic pun—in the original 
scenario the French words for “book 
men” and “free men” are combined in 
a portmanteau phrase: les hommies- 
livres. Filming for the first time in color, 
he employs it with admirable tact to 
contrast God's green world with man’s 
grey life. 

Truffaut is also careful to contrast 
a real character with his unreal situa- 
tion. Werner is unshakably believable 
as a litthe man who gets hold of a much 
too big idea, a Jacob who snatches at 
a straw and finds himself wrestling an 
angel. As for Christie, the picture 
strongly supports the widely held suspi- 
cion that this actress cannot actually 
act. Though she plays two women of 
diametrically divergent — dispositions, 
they seem in her portrayal to differ only 
in their hairdos, But maybe Truffaut is 
partly to blame. 

The real trouble with the picture, 
though, is that Truffaut might better 
have made another. The somewhat re- 
mote theme challenged his technical 
competence more than his heart; the 
finished film displays the artisan more 
than the artist. Truffaut is France’s most 
consistently exciting moviemaker, but 
in his recent pictures he has seemed to 
be more interested in the movies than 
he is in life. 


Bank Chick 


Penelope. “Whe-ere can | find the 
la-adies room?” quavers a dear little old 
lady who smiles like Grandma Moses as 
her palsied littke paw presents a pistol 
that is possibly somewhat larger than 
the little old lady herself. 

“O-over th-there,” answers a female 
bank teller who looks the way Red Rid- 
ing Hood looked when Grandma turned 
out to be the Big Bad Wolf. 

“Tha-ank you, my de-ear,” the old 
lady replies with an even sweeter smile 
as she turns away with an alacrity amaz- 
ing in one obliged to carry, in addition 
to her years, the staggering great stack 
Of bank notes she has just forced the 
teller to stand and deliver. 

“Eeeeeeceeck!” the teller screams, 
and moments later the bank guards con- 
Verge on the ladies room with revolvers 
drawn. The door bursts open, and out 
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Unusual Wedding Rings 


...from 


From top: 

Satin finished white gold leaves 
rest on a wide band of yellow 
florentine gold: $65 


Acanthus leaves in vellow 
gold, with polished white 


gold tracery $37.50 
Two ropes of fourteen karat 

gold cwisted co perfection: $22.50 
A torsade of polished 

and ftlorentined surfaces $57.50 
New slanted rib design in 
glittering polished fourteen 

karat gold: $36 


Old Orchard 





River Oaks 


the Lebolt design studio 


New designs in fourteen karat 
gold of every hue and cexcure 


LEBOLT & 
COMPANY 


PRECIOUS JEWELS 
STATE AT WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


May {air 


- 
‘Naar wou! 


Give yourself a fresh start... 


With Arden for Men preparations you fac 
ing sense of perfection, pleased with their 


subt 





ethemoring wihavcossu~ Eyre 
le tang of Sandalwood. 
ofMen 


Once you sign a contract for 
Litton’s new Royfax 7 Ce pier, 
we're hooked a 








We give you the machine, service it ; 
free, give you paper and supplies. ee 5 


All you pay for are the copies 
you make. 


Our contract says we give you a Royfax 
7 photocopier by Litton without charge. 
We have to install it free. Service it. 
Supply it. All free. And all you have to 
do is make copies! If you don’t, we don’t 
make any money, since that’s the only 
thing we can charge you for. 

But that’s not all. You get a lot more 
with a Royfax 7. Like a very convenient 
ability to copy long documents. And a 
unique little meter that measures copies 
against the original, cuts them off at the 
right place, and charges you for just the 
amount copied. You also get a photo- 
copier that’s built to keep running. Under 
the terms of our contract, any downtime 
for you would be a disaster for us 

Royfax 7 is easy to move around. 
Quiet, too. Which means you can put it 
where you need it. And not off in a 
soundproofed room somewhere. 

If you'd like to read the Royfax 7 
contract—without obligation, of course— 
complete the coupon below, or just call: 
(312) 372-4280 


Mail to Royfax, 
E. 64 Midland Ave. 
Paramus, New Jersey 07652 


Your Name 





Title _— = 





Company Name 














<aein ROYFAX 7 BY LITTON 
City____State Zip No. 
We average —____number of copies 


per month 
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1966 


We deliver 
ladies. 


In spades. 


We deliver them in millions —22.5 million, 
according to Alfred Politz. 

And most of our ladies (81 per cent of 
them) read The Digest at home —thought- 
fully, carefully, thoroughly. 

They like our style—concise, lively and 
full of substance. And we like their style— 
bright, educated and ever so loyal. 

Many of them are exclusively ours. So 
many, in fact, that 42.5 per cent of them 
don't read McCall's, Ladies’ Home Journal 
or Good Housekeeping. 

That means you miss out on 9.6 million 
women if your ads run only in those 
women's magazines 

More statistics? In the 18 to 35 age 
group, The Digest has 1.3 million more 
women than McCall's. And The Digest has 
26 per cent more women with family in- 
comes of $8,000 and up. 

In short, our women readers have a lot 
to do with making The Digest the world’s 
best seller. 

And, as of January 1, our guaranteed 
circulation will go up to 16.5 million— 
including a million women readers we 
didn't have before. That's what we call 
holding the cards. 


Source: Politz Media Service 1966. 
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WORLD’S BEST SELLER 
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THE WINES OF BERTANI-— Italy’s first and finest. For over 100 
years, the Bertanis of Verona have u ielded their winemaking magic 
to produce the lightest, most luxurtous wines of all of Europe. Made 
in the classic tradition, Bertani’s four superb table wines represent 
the most contemporary expressions of Italian elegance. If you are 
seeking the very best that wine can be Just remember two words: 


“ Bertant’”’...and “Salute!” 





WOOD IN “PENELOPE 
Better rich than right. 


bolts a chic chick who looks as though 
the Loch Ness monster had just popped 
out of the drain 

“That horrible old lady!” she gasps as 
she staggers toward the nearest exit. 
The guards charge into the ladies room 
prepared to corner a criminal, but all 
they find is a grey wig and a rubber 
mask and their own foolish faces in the 
lavatory mirror 

“Stop that girl!” the bank dicks bel- 
low as one man, but by the time they 
reach the exit, the chic chick—and $60,- 
000—have vanished in the crowd 

Now that’s a catchy opening scene 
for a thriller, Unfortunately, Penelope 
is not a thriller. The studio releases 
hopefully describe it as a comedy, and 
in a picture of this quality the point 
is hardly worth arguing. The script, 
based on Howard Fast’s pseudonymous 
potboiler about a light-fingered socialite, 
soon degenerates into a droll call of 
ancient wheezes that add up to a 97- 
minute heh. The actors (Natalie Wood, 
Dick Shawn, lan Bannen, Peter Falk, 
Lila Kedrova) try hard to laugh it up, 
but most of the time they look the 
way the audience feels: like geese 
stuffed with chestnuts 
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Razor-Edged Slapstick 

Cul-de-Sac. Roman Polanski, 33, is the 
Paris-born Pole who three years ago 
captured an international audience with 
a precocious thriller called Knife in the 
Water. Knife in hand, this switchbloc 
Hitchcock then went West and persuad- 
ed British producers to finance a small 
masterpiece of menace called Repul 
sion. His third film, also made in Eng- 
land, is a jittery-tittery comedy of 
terrors in which Polanski hones his 
slapstick to a razor-edge 

Cul-de-Sac was shot in a 13th century 
fortress perched on a precipitous knap 


BERTAROSE SOAVE VALPOLICELLA BARDOLINO that rises out of Holy Island, a dot in 


=] 


(Bear-tah-rosay) (Swa-vay) (Vahl-po-lee-chel-la) _ ( Bar-doe-lean-o) the North Sea off the coast of Northum- 
A refreshing, A crystal clear, A fragrant, 4 supremely berland. There all alone lives a rather 
still rosé, sun-laced fruity light red wine satisfying light odd couple: a flabby old fool (Donald 
incredibly dry dry white wine of velvety red wine with Pleasence) who dismally fails to satisfy 
and light. of great delicacy. smoothness. a unique bouquet. the snippy little chippy (Frangoise Dor- 


léac) he has recently wed. She lusts for 
excitement, and suddenly she gets it. A 





BERTANI WINES. HEUBLEIN INC,, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, SOLE IMPORTER, U. 
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This is Corfam: 
It’s up to one-third lighter in weight. 





CORFAM* is the new shoe in CORFAM when you walk scuffing extraordinarily well. 
upper material from DuPont a country mile... be it Is easy care, wipe and wear 
Inch for inch, thickness city or suburbia. Lightness And CORFAM breathes 
matched to thickness, it weighs is only part of the for foot comfort. You'll find 
in lighter than ordinary pleasure of CORFAM. CORFAM in shoes crafted 
shoe upper material. You'll It also is extremely supple by America’s top designers. 
appreciate this difference Repels water. Resists Ask for it, by name. 


sone CORJAM 


Better Thing 
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Can Yoga 


Solve Your 
Problems? 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI 
by Paramahansa Yogananda 


To a modern world, teeming with seemingly end- 
less problems, comes a pragmatic philosophy of 
life to challenge the mind and to offer new hope. 

This inspiring philosophy on the art of living 
has withstood the test of centuries. It is brilliantly 
and effectively described by the renowned 
Paramahansa Yogananda, an illumined Master of 
Yoga, in Autobiography of a Yogi. If it’s lasting 
happiness you want, this ancient science warrants 
your investigation. 

A book with the power to shape your destiny. 
“Fascinating) says Newsweek. 





At most 
bookstores 


$4.00 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BOND 
STREET 
the pipe tobacco 

that stays lit 
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Questions, quotes and surprises punctuate the story of 
the news each week. Find out what they mean in TIME. 


The cool look in high-intensity lamps 






Tne swinging lamps qy with the vented heads. 





{ Since 1810 
America's gree 
straight Rye wt 


Delicious with Ginger Ale 
and Colas, as well as Soda 
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mobster on the lam (Lionel Stander) 
staggers into the castle one fine day and 
institutes a nerve-shredding reign of ter- 
ror: flashes his firearms, slashes the 
phone wires, crashes the liquor closet, 
mashes the host's nose, lashes the wife's 
bottom, smashes the family Jag, and 
generally behaves like the sort of fire- 
breathing, tear-dropping dragon who 
traditionally inhabits a medieval castle 
and wonders wistfully, as he adds an- 
other visitor to the three-story bone- 
pile in his parlor, why nobody loves 
poor little old him. 

The story has been told on film before 
(The Petrified Forest, He Ran All the 
Way, Desperate Hours), but Polanski 
tells it in a manner cannily calculated to 
propagate tension. Tension ts set up be- 
tween Romanesque stones that soothe 
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PLEASENCE IN “CUL DE SAC 
Made his pile and lost his nerve. 


the eve and electronic jazz that grates 
the ear. Tension is set up in the script, 
which systematically intersperses-inter- 
fuses episodes of horror and hilarity 
Tension is set up by the camera, which 
in frame after frame lets the danger 
lurk just out of sight until the onlooker 
feels like a man with a 
cobra he cannot see. 

Tension is set up most intensely in the 
sadic electricity that crackles between 
the principals. Pleasence plays the hus- 
band as the abject dog beneath the good 
grey skin of a middle-aged respectable 
who has made his pile and lost his nerve, 
as a whipped cur whining, wriggling, 
licking, leaking, crawling on its belly in 
pathetic need to please. Dorleac plays 
the wife as a bitch-kitty 
know she is alive unless she is sinking 
her claws into some poor hound. Stan- 
der. in the funniest and most sinister per- 
formance of his long screen career, plays 
the gangster as an amiable, fair-minded 
monster who is only too happy to kick 
a dog if a kick is what the dog really 
wants. At 58 this magnificent crum 
bum comic looks like King Kong after 
30 years of marriage to Fay Wray. and 
when he opens his mouth, he sounds like 
that genial gorilla gargling streetcars 


cooped up 


who doesn't 
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Trapped in the jungle, with $106,000 in gold dust 





The same marine tradition that shaped Atlantic’s insurance protection 
for Isthmus mule train shipments produces better insurance for you today 


Somehow the secret had leaked out in Panama. 

A mule train would attempt the treacherous trip 
through the Isthmus jungle to the Caribbean. Its cargo: 
$106,000 in California gold dust newly arrived on the 
steamer Oregon. 

In 1850, at the height of the California gold rush, 
this overland route was the quickest way to New York 
from San Francisco. But it was also the most perilous. 

Cautiously the train threaded its way through the 
hot, steaming world of dense undergrowth, rivers, mon- 
keys, and crocodiles. Suddenly—holdup! Ten masked men 
leaped out onto the trail, pistols flashing. Swiftly they 
unloaded the gold crates and as swiftly disappeared, 

When the news reached nearby Guayabul, action was 
fast. A representative of the Atlantic—which had in- 
sured the gold for the entire land and sea trip—quickly 
enlisted the help of the Panamanian army and set off 
in hot pursuit. For twelve grueling hours the jungle 








chase continued, Skirmish followed skirmish, Finally, in 
a fierce attack, the robbers were captured and all but 
$5,000 of the gold recovered, 

Whether it was insuring gold shipments through the 
jungles or clipper ships on the high seas, Atlantic was 
always concerned about the best interests of its 
assureds. It still is. This is a natural outgrowth of the 
marine insurer philosophy which has guided Atlanti 
for 124 vears: do « st for the policuholder. 

Here's what this means to you today, When you insure 
your home, your car, your boat, or your business with 
the Atlantic Companies, you can rely not only on quality 
insurance protection, but also on prompt, fair, and un- 
grudging claim payments for insured losses—in the true 
tradition of the marine insurer. 

Where can you get this quality Atlantic insurance? 
Through independent agents or brokers. We've found 
that they serve our customers best 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 
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The Hidden Artist 


THE BEST TIMES by John Dos Passos. 
229 pages. New American Library. $5. 

WORLD IN A GLASS, Selections from 
John Dos Passos. 440 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin. $6.95. 


John Dos Passos, a literary Lazarus at 
70, is being revived from the dead dur- 
ing his own lifetime. 

Esteemed in the °20s, famous in the 
"30s, Dos Passos in the “40s almost un- 
derwent extinction of reputation such 
as befell Britain's John Galsworthy or 
America’s Joseph Hergesheimer—two 
popular near-contemporaries who, as 
far as today’s public is concerned, might 
just as well have written in Sumerian 
cuneiform. 

The Quiet One. Several elements 
serve to explain Dos Passos’ eclipse. A 
change in literary fashion left him 
beached with the wreckage of the real- 
istic novel. A change in intellectual-po- 
litical fashion, moreover, left his best 
work tainted by identification with the 
social-protest or even “proletarian” pro- 
duction of the Red Decade. This 
offense was compounded by the fact that 
his later work gave aid and comfort to 
the right, just as his earlier books had 
succored the left. The three novels that 
constitute District of Columbia (1952) 
have been unfairly dismissed the 
rightist tracts of an embittered man. 
Yet there was no falling-off in the plain 
power of his prose. His role in the clash 
of generations showed an honest man's 
bad timing, not bad faith or bad judg- 
ment; for his literary reputation, though, 
it was certainly bad luck. 

A third factor has fixed his position 
as low man on the totem pole of literary 
fashion. In an age of publicity, puff and 
promotion, John Dos Passos never de- 
veloped an exploitable personality, He 
never became a Great White Hunter, or 
a symbol of doomed gilded youth, or a 
pornographer, or a public crackpot or 
private monster, or even a member of 
the pansy international, any of which 
roles might have given him an identi- 
fiable and saleable personality. He never 
even wrote the kind of novels in which 
some character would turn up again and 
areain and enable the reader to say. 
“There he goes.” as in the case of a 
Lieut. Henry, a Jake Barnes or a Robert 
Jordan, who shed a romantic backward 
luster on the author. 

A Low Voice. Now comes this mod- 
est revival. U.S.A. (1938), District of 
Columbia and Most Likely to Succeed 


as 


x (1954) have been reissued. World in a 
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Glass, a shrewdly selected anthology 
from all the novels, with an essay by 
Kenneth S. Lynn, has just been pub- 
lished coincidentally with The Best 


Times, a compilation of new sketches 
— described as “an informal memoir"— 
Which is probably the closest thing to 


4n autobiography that can be expected 
from this modest man. 
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Thirty years ago, when Dos Passos 
wrote The Big Money, the second nov- 
el of the U.S.A. trilogy, a TIME cover 
story (Aug. 10, 1936) saw him mainly 
as a valuable contemporary historian, 
a journalist of genius rather than a 
novelist—the composer, as Dos Passos 
puts it now, of “a narrative panorama 
to which I saw no end.” These judg- 
ments pertain today, though it is also 
true that the work that stood “midway 
between history and fiction” was fiction 
all along. Dos Passos’ bare, flat non- 
style, in which events—tragical, comi- 
cal, pastoral or historical—were imper- 
sonally told in the same tone of voice, 
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JOHN DOS PASSOS 
An honest man’s bad timing and bad luck. 


can now be seen as a deliberate esthetic 
contrivance. The object? To convey by 
a massive weight of incident the feeble- 
ness of the individual within the com- 
plex web of modern industrial society, 
technologically sophisticated but bar- 
barous in human terms, its impersonal- 
ity the enemy of the person. Jean-Paul 
Sartre, one of the few leftist intellec- 
tuals to take any interest in the later 
Dos Passos, once said of his work: “I 
know of none—not even Kafka’s or 
Faulkner’s—in which the art is greater 
or better hidden. | know of none that 
is more precious, more touching, and 
closer to us. That is because he takes 
his material from our world.” 

Influential Style. That hidden art was 
often overshadowed by Dos Passos’ ob- 
trusive style. He devised what he called 
The Camera Eye—poctically subjective 
inlays in the raw plain-deal prose, where 
the novelist had his metrical fling out 
of earshot of his characters. Another 
invention was the impressionist profile 
of contemporary figures, of which the 


most famous had the echoing refrain: 
“Wars, machine-gun fire and arson— 
good growing weather for the House of 
Morgan.” These sketches—of Henry 
Ford and Big Bill Haywood the Wobbly 
leader, of Rudolph Valentino and Isa- 
dora Duncan—were brilliant in them- 
selves and had great influence on the 
style of journalism. 

Dos Passos also interpolated his nar- 
rative with the Newsreel, an impres- 
sionistic montage of headlines and bold- 
faced journalism that sharpened the 
ironic barb of his deadpan stories. The 
three inventions—with the waning of 
Dos Passos’ reputation—have been dis- 
missed as fashionable quirks of the ex- 
perimental “30s, like that of e e cum- 
mings’ renunciation of the capital letter 
or Dos Passos’ own abhorrence of the 
hyphen. It can now be seen that they 
were more than razzmatazz. 

An Era Preserved. It would be over- 
simplifying to see Dos Passos as one 
who has taken two paces to the left 
and three to the right. There is a core 
of consistency in his work that recon- 
ciles the “left” tone of U.S.A. with the 
“rightist” color of District of Colum- 
bia. Big Business was the enemy in 
U.S.A. In District, the focus of power 
shifted: the first novel in that trilogy 
dealt with the power of Communism to 
corrupt innocent idealism: the second 
was a primer on political demagoguery; 
the third a parable directed against the 
emotional debaucheries of the New 
Deal in its Popular Front war phase. 
Most Likely to Succeed. his latest novel, 
repeats that theme. 

An cnormous noise of silence has fol- 
lowed the ideological clamor of the *30s. 
But Dos Passos can now be regarded 
as an essential historian of an era—not 
a great novelist but a greater taker of 
notes playing the unwelcome role of a 
man who repeats things that others 
have said and would rather forget. It 
may seem old hat today, but it is a hat 
that many Americans have worn. Dos 
Passos may well claim to have been 
consistent in the old-fashioned, cranky 
Yankee way of distrusting all ideologies, 
of resisting all managerial systems that 
claim to improve man’s lot at the price 
of any particle of his freedom. 


Avenger of the Faith 


THE HEIRS OF CAIN by Abraham 
Rothberg. 319 pages. Putnam. $5.95 


Violence has become the idiom of the 
times. The spy novel, once devoted to 
the exploitation of intrigue and sus- 
pense, is more and more becoming a 
vehicle by which serious writers explore 
the wretched state of man and_ the 
cruelty of the human heart. In this bit- 
ter, brilliantly drawn book, Abraham 
Rothberg, historian, journalist and 
teacher, adopts an espionage mission as 
the framework for probing the holo- 
caust that enveloped European Jewry 
after Hitler’s rise to power. 

Rothberg’s anti-hero is Jacob Nissim, 
a veritable Aryan in appearance— 
blond, crew cut, blue eyes, short straight 
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Borden’s Liederkranz: 
When it ripens, all the good things happen. The surface 
turns a russet color. The pale yellow interior 

softens to a creamy consistency. And a distinctly robust, 

“baritone” flavor develops. This is the cheese that epicures have 
enjoyed since 1892. What’s an epicure? That’s you 

after you try Liederkranz with beer and crackers. Liederkranz 

with French bread and wine. Or Liederkranz on canapés. 
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nose—but in experience perhaps too pat 
a symbol of Jewish suffering and perse- 
cution. A product of the Warsaw ghetto, 
from the cattle 
car that is taking his family to the gas 
chambers at OSwiecim. He learns to kill 
while traveling with a band of Polish 
partisans. Eventually, he goes to Israel, 
where he continues to kill—first the 
British, then the Arabs. Later, as an as- 
sassin for the Shin Beth, the Israeli secret 
service, he is assigned to liquidate two 
former Nazis who are developing atomic 
rockets for the Egyptians. It is soon 
apparent that Rothberg is retelling the 
history of the Diaspora in this century 
Not only has Nissim experienced the full 
horror of Hitlerism and the hardships 
of an Israeli pioneer; he is also a man 
who cannot forget. Indeed, to Nissim, 
total recall is not a talent but an obses- 
sion. He sees himself as an avenger for 
his people, both defender and violator 
of his ancient faith, a kind of Jewish 
Everyman to his generation and his 
times 

An accomplished killer, Nissim car- 
ries out his mission. But Rothberg is 
far too skilled a storyteller to let him 
escape unscathed. Nissim has always lost 
whatever he has loved, but he has sur 
vived, and at last he no longer doubts 
the value of that gift. “On the last six 


Nissim escapes at 13 


days of Passover,” he says, “Jews say a 
special prayer—the half Hallel Tradi- 
tion has it that when the Egyptians, in 
pursuing the Jews, were drowning in 
the Red Sea, the Lord kept His angels 
from singing His praises, admonishing 
them, ‘How can you sing hymns while 
my creatures are drowning in the sea?” 
Perhaps, he 
half Halle 


decides, life is always a 






Behind Closed Doors 
NAITING FOR WINTER by John O'Hara 
Random House. $5.95 





Not many people come to a good end 
in the pages of John O'Hara 
Andrea Cooper departs through a hotel 
Jimmy Rhodes dies of a pre- 
coital attack. Charles Kinsmith 
slips on the ice and expires after a bout 
John Wesley Evans dis 
covers that he is going blind General 
Dixon L. Hightower quietly turns trans- 
vestite. Even Jack Harrison aboard his 
luxury vacht is oppressed by the thought 
that his crew plans to kill him 

O'Hara readers can confidently ex- 
pect to be taken on a guided tour of a 
world where things happen. The lan- 


Lissome 


window 
heart 


of total recall 


guage is clean and terse, and the code is 
more often amoral than immoral. Most 
O'Hara people live by the venerable 
adage, “If I don’t do it, someone else 
will.” Thus James Hatter has few com- 
punctions about sleeping with his best 
friend's wife, and Starlet Natica Jackson 
even about destroying a neigh- 
A bitchy British count- 
ess in Hollywood sums up: “After all, 
everyone’s naughty when the 
closed, don’t you agree?” 
O'Hara shifts with 


fewer 


bor’s marriage. 
door 1s 
from the 


case 
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gilded but ghastly life of the West Coast 
and jet-set Manhattan to the grubby, 
proletarian reality of small towns in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. His inept 
storekeeper, Lintzie, in Gibbsville and 
his Mrs. Kenneth R. Schumacher of 
Swedish Haven, Pa., are every bit as 


convincing as his faded movie stars and 


pop singers going to fat. Their predica- 
ments, in fact, are often more convinc- 
ing since O'Hara well knows how it is 


that bizarre events can occur in the most 
banal surroundings. 

O'Hara, 61. is that rarity in contem- 
porary U.S. letters, a writer who has 
never run dry. Even more unusual, he 
continues a large annual output of short 
stories, a field in which diminishing re- 
turns set in rapidly. Like Saul Bellow, 
O'Hara has a playwright inside him 
clamoring to get out, and this ts re- 
flected in his stories, which are often 
told almost entirely in dialogue. As an 
old pro, O'Hara is a methodical worker, 
using the summer months for short sto- 
ries and execrable golf, and the fall, win- 
ter and spring for novels, hence the title 
Waiting for Winter. The stories in this 
new collection, ranging from a_ brief 
seven-page look at an ugly marriage to 
the novella-length Natica Jackson, add 
up to a fine job of summer's work 


Happy Adventurer 


YANKEE NOMAD by David Douglas 
Duncan. 480 pages. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. $23 


“Every time I walk out the door,” 
David Douglas Duncan once said, 
“something blows up.” An exaggeration 
perhaps, but typical and probably par- 
donable. There have been precious few 
major explosions in the world during the 
last 30 years at which earnest, hard- 
working Dave Duncan has not been 
present. Hung up on photography ever 
since he was 18, when his sister gave 
him a 39¢ camera, Kansas City-born 
Heidelberg Stereo Con- Duncan came along just in time to help 


sole. Grandly-equipped, create a new professional caste; the 
this contemporary Multi- 








The language of 
beautiful music is universal 
. .. and Wherever full richness, 
superb tonal dimension and fidelity 
is appreciated, the choice is 
Telefunken. This precision engineered 
radio and stereo console combination 
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formance if 8 areas. Instant ‘on’ and 
automatic /¥,*Sing. No-glare frosted pic- 
ture tube. T ‘ds for TELEFUNKEN VALUE! 






rh 





t DAVID DOUGLAS DUNCAN IN KOREA (1950) 
TELEFU N 48-50 34th Street, Long Island City, New York 11101 From a 39¢ camera to a $50,000 fee. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 86 PROOF, VICTOR FISCHEL & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. SOLE U.S.A. IMPORTERS. 





| often said no to other Scotches. 
They were either too heavy 

or too light. 

Then | gave Catto a try. 

At last! 

A just-right Scotch. 

Just light enough. 

Me say no? 

| never say no to Catto. 


Catto Gold Label Scotch 
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Nuclear power for Chicago: 
our first unit works so well 
we're building four more. 


Dresden One was our pioneer. Sure, 
it helped make Chicago brighter. More 
important, it taught us nuclear-pow- 
ered generating units are more efficient 
andreliable. And that by usingnuclear 
energy we could produce electricity 
at about ten percent less cost. 

Result? 

By the early 1970s we plan to add 
four more nuclear units. Each to be 
one of the largest in the world. 

Once all five units are operating, 
Commonwealth Edison will be the 
largest producer of nuclear-generated 
electricity in the Western Hemisphere. 

And that means even better service 
and lower-cost electricity for you. 
Which is still our prime concern. 
Giving you the best electric service 
possible. 

Commonwealth Edison Company 
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The bright new ideas 
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Real estate? 


+ banal “il 


“Call on ARTHUR RUBLOFF & Co.” 
Why? 


Because here you'll find the most 
comprehensive real estate 
organization in Mid-America, 

ready to serve your needs, whatever 
they may be... whatever the size. 


2a een IO Ee 


Here you tap the strengths of 
more skilled people... 


With more experience... 
And more properties and facilities... 


Than you'll find anywhere else. 


¥ 7 \- 


« oe 


It’s just that simple: 


~ 


—————————— Ul 
Pe nb ARRON a the RM ra tT IE 


For complete real estate service 


4 


Call on 


y Complete 
im Real Estate 


“ay ARTHUR RUBLOFF & Co. 


_ 


————. 69 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602, AN 3-5400 


Artnur Rusiorr & 
<e COMMERCIAL * INDUSTRIAL * RESIDENTIAL 
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the earnest camera 
for people in earnest 


about photography 


See it at your Nikon dealer, or write: Nikon Inc. 623 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11533 


Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 


ABOUT INVESTING ? 
Why not get the Facts? 


Find out how you can get a com- 
mon stock investment in American 
industry .. . thru securities selected 
for their possibilities of capital 
GROWTH and INCOME. 


Simply Mail Coupon 
Below 


we'll be giad to 

See send you—at no cost 
AMERICAN or obligation —infor- 
SHARES, inc 
mation and a pros- 


pectus describing 


SELECTED AMERICAN SHARES, Inc. 


A MUTUAL FUND 


Send coupon to 
Your Investment Dealer or 


Selected Investments Co. 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 60603 





| Please mail me a free prospectus of FAB | 
| SELECTED AMERICAN SHARES, Inc, | 
| | 
| Name —— 
| | 
| Address 
a 
City l 












THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF THE 


cAbbey 


ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE 
GENEVA, WISCONSIN. 
SWIM, PLAY, RELAX, 
DINE, DANCE, SLEEP. 

A WORLD APART FOR 
YOUR FAMILY, AND 
FRIENDS, OR... JUST 
THE TWO OF YOU. GET 
AWAY FROM IT ALL! 


THE ABBEY 

ON LAKE GENEVA 
FONTANA, WISCONSIN. 
(312) STate 2-3236 





photo-journalist. As a correspondent for 
the National Geographic, Lire and, in 
recent years, as one of the highest paid 
freelancers in the business, Duncan has 
roamed the world, covering wars and 
revolutions and the people who made 
them and died in them. 

This big, curious volume, part docu- 
mentary. part art book, part personal 
scrapbook—500 pictures (130 in col- 
or), 100,000 words of text—is both a 
pictorial record of Dunean’s work and 
an autobiography, It shows most strik- 
ingly that Duncan the word chronicler 
is not as interesting as Duncan the pho- 
tographer, if only because he exposes, 
like Halliburton, much more of his emo- 
tions and his self-concern than the 
reader cares to know. Characteristically, 
he dedicates the book to both his ex- 
wife and his present wife, then goes on 
to present dozens of documents, letters 
and telegrams that he collected or sent 
through the years. He even includes his 
certificate of commission as a lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps and a lengthy wire 
to Franklin Roosevelt demanding an 
audience for the purpose of winning a 
draft deferment during World War I 
(Duncan had unfinished work in Latin 
America). 

The pictures, however, support the 
book immeasurably. Duncan’s Korean 
War photography is outstanding, and so 


| are the color shots, many of them not 


included in his two bestselling books, 
The Kremlin and Picasso's Picassos. 
Among other things, Yankee Nomad 
does a lot to tout photography as a good 
career. For one dazzling picture essay 
on Paris, shot in color through prisms, 
Duncan got $50,000 from MecCalls— 
the highest price ever paid for a single 
picture story. 


My! My! Mai! 


NIGHT GAMES by Mai Zetterling 181 
pages. Coward-McCann $4.95 


Even in these publishing days when 
anything go-goes, It Is not often that a 
character from a novel can show up in 
a photograph on the front of the jacket 
all splayed out upside down on an opu- 
lently embroidered bedspread, wearing 
one slipper, two fancy garters, and what 
used to be called a ball gown. Night 
Games, however, was made as a film 
before it could be read as a novel, so the 
movie, starring Ingrid Thulin, provided 
the dust-jacket come-on. The rest of the 
come-on is Mai Zetterling, a talented and 
glamorous 41-year-old Swedish actress 
who wrote the book and directed the 
film. A screening of it was banned for 
public exhibition at the Venice Film Fes- 
tival by the Italians, who tend to love 
their mothers—though not quite in the 
way the central character ol Night 
Games loves his mother, It may well 
have shocked them (TiME, Sept. 16). 

Little Jan, the narrator, tells us about 
life even before he was actually born 
(he has a memory longer than most 
people's), and it was wonderful there 


a a | inside. Later, he doesn’t think so much of 
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ack London might have 


discovered that fur was as good 


1 hisski-equip- 
ped plane 
from the 

snow-packed runway of Anchorage’s Lake 

Hood in early February, Charlie Allen 

flew up the Susitna Valley and dipped 


low over his deserted old cabin on the 
Kashwitna River. 
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He turned west across the foothills of 
Mt. McKinley, circled south to the Beluga 
River country, then cut the shore of Cook 
Inlet and followed it back to Anchorage. 


‘Very little sign,’ said the sharp-eyed 
guide and bush pilot after his 250 mile 
flight. 


He was not talking about signs of Alas- 
ka’'s fur-bearing animals, but about the 
rugged men who seek their skins—the 
professional trappers.” 


In the tradition of Jack London 
This story appeared in The National 
Observer It tells of the dying breed of 
fur-trappers who once sought their for- 
tunes in the frozen wastes of Alaska. And 
succeeded in enriching John Jacob Astor 
and founding Detroit,St.PaulandSt.Louis. 


Whether our writers describe the dog- 
eat-dog struggle for survival in the North, 
the tribulations of the prizefighter, or the 
problem of minority groups in a hostile 
society, they write about it with the au- 
thority of first-hand observation. Their 
scope is as rich and many-faceted as the 
world we live in. With a reporter's respect 
for facts and a journalist's concern for 
the human element, they involve our 
readers from the first to the last page. 
Their purpose is to challenge as well as 


as gold inthis story from 
The National Observer. 
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inform. To enlighten rather than pros- 
elytize. 


Who reads the Observer 
495,019* American families from all over 
America subscribe to The National Ob- 
server, the family newsweekly that is 
tradition of great Ameri- 
sm. 


Families with a median income of more 
than $11,000** a year who have a good, 
healthy curiosity about the world they 
live in. Their critical intelligence resists 
the stereotypes of both the extreme right 
and the extreme left. They prefer to ar- 
rive at their own conclusions. 


They live with The National Observer 
for ten days* * at a time, absorbing every- 
thing in it, including the ads. If you 
would like to see how our unique editorial 
approach can activate sales for your 
product, write to Bob Jordan, Executive 
Advertising Manager at The National 
Observer, 30 Broad Street, New York, 
N.Y It’s a good way to prospect for gold. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
In the tradition of great American journalism 


Averaee Cneutation Sane 30. ie 
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Boys and girls 10 to 17 


Tryout 


or the Presidents 
ll AmericaTeam 


The shuttle run is one of the 7 exercises in this test of 
all-around physical fitness. 
Tryouts will be held in schools all over the country. 
There's still time to get in shape. 
Ask your school about the President's All America Team. 


Or write: President's Council on Physical Fitness, Washington, D.C. 20203 


NOUS WH 


. Pull-ups 
. Sit-ups 
- Standing broad jump 

. Shuttle run 

. 50-yard dash 

. Softball throw for distance 
. 600-yard run-walk 

























night game 


MAI ZETTERLING 





ACTRESS THULIN 
A real skirt-hanger. 


Mom: “She was a portentous tart with 
promiscuous tastes, a sensual temple- 
cat used to visiting sepulchral chambers 
in the dead of night.” He dreams at 
night and has hallucinations by day that 
mother is a “sphinx, near Thebes, on a 
bald and spiky mountain . . . a her- 
maphrodite in the guise of an animal.” 
In fact, Mother is pretty smelly or, as 
the book prefers, “odorous.” 

Will little Oedipus escape from his 
complex? The answer is a real skirt- 
hanger, suggesting every known perver- 
sion, until the happy ending when boy 
tinds a girl like Mom. The Cocteau-film 
atmosphere of high camp is sustained by 
skilled faux-simple prose, which at times 
evokes Heinrich Mann. at other times 
less skilled practitioners of psycho- 
logically sophisticated pornophilia. 


Testament for Believers 


THE INTERRUPTED JOURNEY by John 
G. Fuller. 301 pages. Dial. $5.95 


On the night of Sept. 19, 1961, Bar- 
ney Hill and his wife Betty were driving 
home to Portsmouth. N.H.. after a holi- 
day in Montreal. A_ brilliant waxing 
moon sailed through a cloudless and 
star-tretted sky. As the Hills watched, 
first idly and then in terrified astonish- 
ment, one of the stars detached itself 
from the firmament and came down to 
earth—so near that the Hills could 
see It Was no star, What happened there- 
after forms the narrative of this book. 

It is one thing to sight a UFO; it is 
another to get inside one. And that, say 
the Hills, is just what happened to them. 
A few minutes after the sighting, Bar- 
ney Hill turned the car down a side road, 
impelled by some extrasensory com- 
mand. There, half a dozen humanoid 
creatures with wall eyes, metallic skin, 
rudimentary mouths and a grasp of 
English led them aboard a spacecraft 
and inspected the captives separately. 
Barney's removable dentures mystified 
his examiners: so did the dissimilarity 
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“Do you 
bscetanos feel 
you have 
too much 
life insurance 2” 






pe ob es 





Some observations of interest 
to young men— 


by WILBUR J. ALLEN 


President, Best & Company, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
















“According to a recent report, 
nearly 85°/o of the 
estates men leave 
of life insurance 
‘In addition never met 
ature business leader who 
he had too much 


value of the 
is in the form 








| have 






am 
honestly felt 
life insurance 






Put those two facts together 
and | believe they provide im- 
portant euidanc e for young men 
who may occasionally wonder if 
they are buying life insurance 
beyond their needs 

Actually, 
likely each year that any family 
man will have an excess of life 
insurance. The costs of maintain- 
ing a home, rearing and educat- 
ing children, and providing the 
advantages of modern living 
continually move ahead 

“In making our family protec- 
tion plans, we have to run a lit- 
tle faster just to stand still. 








it becomes less 

















“How much life insurance 
; then is right for you? Only a 
well-trained agent can work the 






Be sure to 
facts on your 
And listen carefully to 
his analysis of net costs. You'll 
find that they do vary from com- 
pany to company 


figures out with you 
give him all the 
Situation 








NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 


MILWAUKEE 
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HILLS’S SKETCH OF UFO 


\ 


if 


UFO COMMANDER 


BETTY AND BARNEY HILL TODAY 
Down to earth? 


between his skin and his wife’s—he is a 
Negro; she-is white. A 6-in. 
inserted into Betty's navel: she was told 
it was a pregnancy test. After a while 
the Hills, dazed and in a state bor- 
dering on amnesia, were taken back to 
their car. They finished their journey, 
reaching Portsmouth two hours later 
than they had anticipated. 

What makes the Hills’s story interest- 


needle was 


ing, if not believable, is that both are 
reputable citizens. Betty Hill, 46, is a 
social worker for the state of New 
Hampshire; her husband, 44, works for 
the U.S. Post Office in Portsmouth. In- 
credulous themselves, and greatly dis- 
turbed by the experience, they pre- 


ferred for a long time not to talk about 
it. But one friend who heard about it 
suggested that the Hills needed psychi- 
atric care, They applied for treatment 
to Boston Psychiatrist Benjamin Simon, 
who found them both suffering from 
“crippling anxiety”; to relieve it, he 
hypnotized them, and the story came 
out, along with the Hills’s own sketches 
of what they had seen (see cuts). 

Simon accepted the Hills’s abduction 
as fantasy. John Fuller, however, be- 
lieves in UFOs. He heard about the Hills 
in 1965 when he was working on his first 
flying-saucer book, Incident at Exeter 
(Time, Sept. 2). From Simon's tapes 
and from interviews with the Hills, he 
has stitched together an account that 
he himself wants to accept as earth- 
shaking. Assuming that all this is true, 


he writes, “such an event would de- 
mand a re-examination of religion, 
politics, science and even literature.” 


To say nothing of heads. 


lawyers stay 
at The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


because... 


from the La Salle, 

within jalking distance of 
Chic "s local and fede 

offices and courts he 

hotel's special meeting 

rooms Can accommo- 

date from 12 to 1000 

people. Fine restau 

fants and cocktail 

are on the 

And 








they're 


are the ulti 
mate in lux 
ury and 
comfort 







For further information and 
our illustrated brochure, 
call or write: 


W. Fred Puffer, Gen. Mgr. 
telephone (312) 372-0700 
teletype 222-0110 


American Express, Carte 
Blanche, & Diners’ Club 


LI 


The Hotel of La Salle Street 
La Salle at Madison Chicago 





Higher Earnings 
ON R SAVINGS 


You earn 


5.39% 
at our cur- 
rent rate of 
5.25% 
on accounts 
held 1 year. 


Assets over $700,000,000 
SAFETY—More than $250,000,000 in 
accounts over $10,000 each. 


AVAILABILITY— High 14% liquidity 
ratio assures prompt avail- 
ability of your funds. 

SAVE BY AIR MAIL—We 
process promptly and pay 
air mail postage both ways. 


, COAST FEDERAL SAVINGS 


08 ca eats. 
























~ Zip 


i To: Leland Akers 6-120A-14 | 
| Coast Federal Savings & Loan Assn. l 
| Sth & Hill, Los Angeles, California 90014 7-11 18 | 
l Please open a savings account. Enclosed is | 
| eck in the amount of $ | 
| Account Joint Account | 
l Here's my passbook. Transfer my account | 
1 Name(s — - | 
| . mci ite 
rea | 
l Address__ s | 
| | 
t 4 
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We bet you’ve never wondered 
how you could use an airplane like this. 
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It's a sure bet... because there never 
has been an airplane like this before— 
the new Piper Cherokee SIX. 

Here's why it’s so remarkable. 

The SIX will carry up to 

seven adults and their luggage— 

in real comfort—and for the same price 
as many 4-place airplanes. 

It will cruise up to 168 mph, 

about 1,000 miles non-stop. 

With its modern low wing design, 

it handles just like its little brother, 
the Cherokee 140—and that’s as safe, 
simple and straightforward 

as any airplane can get. 


Yes, the SIX is 1967's big surprise 

in the booming, mushrooming world 

’ of private flying. Little wonder 

you may not yet have figured how you— 

or your company—can use a Cherokee SIX. 
May we offer a suggestion or two? 

Besides being able to take all 

your best friends on the block 

off to the Bahamas, look at a few other things 
the SIX might do for you. 
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TAKE THE WHOLE DEPARTMENT. 
We hate to digress from the sheer 
pleasure of flying, but business 
comes first and the SIX knows it. 
Take a whole team of experts to 
spots where business is brewing 
or stewing. Or rush finished goods 
to customers — up to 1300 pounds 
of cargo capacity. One ‘‘flying 
squad" trip to the right place at 
the right time could pay for the 
whole airplane. 


GO TO THE DOGS, or take a kennel 
full of them and your favorite hunt- 
ing companions with you. The Cher- 
okee SIX will carry four hunters, 
full 84 gallons of fuel and over 600 
pounds of pointers, guns, duffle, 
and camping equipment. 


SPLASH DOWN wherever you like 
in the new SIX seaplane. Tremen- 
dous performance; limitless land- 
ing spots. Stretch out on a wing, or 
dangle your feet off a float. Fish to 
your heart's content. If they don't 
bite, hop off to another lake. 


FULFILL YOUR DREAMS. Satisfy 
your desire to do something ‘‘out 
of the ordinary’. .. and do it well. 
Let the fascinating world of flight 
give you a new engrossing interest 
you'll never tire of. 


Your Piper dealer will be glad to 
show you the Cherokee SIX and the 
whole line of fine Pipers. If you're 
not already a pilot, he'll be glad to 
arrange a Special Introductory 
Flight Lesson for just $5. Why not 
visit your Piper dealer today? Or 
write for the SIX brochure and 
“Let's Fly” booklet, Dept. 9-T. 


PIPER » 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach, Fla. 
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THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + 66 PROOF + EARLY TIMES 0 PANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








